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** For myself I found that I was fitted for nothing so well 
as for the study of Truth ; . . . as being gifted by nature 
with desire to seek, patience to doubt, fondness to meditate, 
slowness to assort, readiness to reconsider, carefulness to 
dispose and set in order; and as being a man that neither 
affects what is new nor admires what is old, and that hates 
every kind of imposture. So I thought my nature had a 
kind of familiarity and relationship with Truth.’’ — Bacon. 
(Proem to the Interprefatio Naiurie.) 



PREFACE 

TO T}IR FIRST EDITION (1892). 


In preparing tins volume, which is practically an abbre- 
viation of the Life and LW/er/t (1887), my aim has been tp 
retain as far as possible the personal parts of those volumes. 
To render this feasible, large numbers of the more purely 
scientific letters are omitted, or represented by the citation of 
a few Bt^ionces.* In certain periods of my father’s life the 
scientific and the personal elements run a parallel course, 
rising and falling together in their degree of interest. Thus 
the writing of the Origin of SpedeSy and its publication, appeal 
equally to the reader who follows my father’s career frotn 
interest in the man, and to the naturalist who desires to know 
something of this turning point in the history of Biology. 
This part of the story has therefore been told with nearly tlie 
full amount of available detail. 

In arranging my material I have followed a roughly 
chsonological sequence, but the character and variety of my 
father’s researches make a strictly chronological order an 
impq^bility. It was his habit to work more or less simul- 
taneously at several subjects. Experimental work was often 
» carried on as a refreshment or variety, while books entailing 
•reasoning and the pardiallmg of large bodies of foots were 

* 1 have not thought it neoeetary to indicate all the omisiloni in the 
^ ahbieviated letters. 
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being written. Moreover many of liis researcboB were dropped 
only to l)e resumed after years had elapsed. Thus a chrono- 
logical record of his work would bo a patchwork, from which 
it would be difficult to disentangle the history of any given 
subject. The Table of Contents will show how I have tried 
to avoid this result. It will he seen, for instance, that after 
Chapter VIIT. a break occurs ; the story turns back from 
1854 to 1851 in order that the Evolutionary chapters which 
follow may t('ll a continuous story. In the same way the 
Botanical Work which occupied so much of my father's time 
during the latter part of his life is treated separately in 
V ChaploisXVI. and XVII. 

With regard to Chapter IV., in which I have attempted to 
give an account of my fatlior s manner of working, I may be 
allowed to say that 1 acted as his assistant during the last 
i^ight years of his life, and had thoreiore an opportunity of 
knowing something of liis habits and methods. 

]\Iy uckuow lodgments arc gladly made to tlie publishers 
of tlu CtTitury Magazine, who have courteously given me 
the use of one of their illustrations for the heading of 
Chapb r TV. 

FRANCIS DARWIN. 

( AMHUIIHIB, 

Auijunt. ISMJ 


NOTE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

It IB pleasure to mo to acknowledge the kindness of Messm. 
FJliott & Fry in allowing me to reproduce the hue photo^ph 
which appears as the frontispiece to the present issue. 

yBANCIS DABWIN. 

WT< Hf’IlvLD, ('AUlUnnOEi 

April, I M2. 
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CHAELES DARWIN. 


CHAPTER L 

THE DARWIN'S. 

Cbaelss Robkrt Darwin was tbo second son of Dr. Robert 
Waring Darwin, of Slirewsbuiy, where ho was born on 
February 12, 1809. Dr. Darwin was a son of Erasmus 
Darwin, sometimos described os a poot, but more deservodly 
known as j)bysician and naturalist. Charles Darwin’s mother 
was Susan: Ji, daughter of Josiah Wedgwood, the well-known 
potter of Etruria, in Staffordshire. 

If such speculations are pormissible, we may hazard the 
guess that Charles Darwin inherited his sweetness of disposi* 
tion from the Wedgwood side, while tlie character of his genius 
came rather from the Durwin grandfather.* 

Robert Waring Darwin was a man of well-marked character. 
He had no preten^^ions to being a man (»f science, no tendency 
to generalise bis knowledge, and though a suocessful physician 
he was guided more by intuition and everyday observation than 
by a deep knowledge of his subject. chief mental oharac- 
t^stics were his keen powers of observation, and his know- 
ledge of men, qualities which led him to “ reai| tbo characters 
and even the thoughts of those whom he saw even for a short 
time.”* It is not therefore surprising that his help should have 
been sought, not merely in illness, but in cases of family 
, trouble ^nd sorrow. This was largely the case, and his wise 
sympathy, no less than his medical skill, obtained for him a 
strong indaenoe over the liyes of a large number of people. 
He was a lean of a quick, vivid temperament, with a lively 
interest in even the smaller details in the lives of those with 

* See Charles Darwin'e biographical sketch of his grandfather, pre- 
fixed to Ernst Krause’s Eramm JDtmctn. (Transh^ted from the Qerman 
hr W. S. 113^11110, Also Miss Meteyard’s of JuHah Wedgwood, 

B 
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whom he came in contact. He was fond of society, and enter- 
tained a good deal, and with his largo practico and many 
friends, the lifo at Shrew'sbury must have been a stirring and 
varied one— very different in this respect to the later home of 
his son at Down.* 

We have a miniature of his wife, Susannali, with a remark- 
ably sweet and happy face, bearing some resemblance to the 
portrait by Sir Joshua Eeynoldsof her father; a countenance 
expresBive of the gentle and sympathetic nature which Miss 
Mctcyard ascribes to hcr.f She died July 15, 1817, thirty-two * 
years before her husband, whoso death occurred on Novem- 
ber 13, 184.8. Dr. Darwin lived before his marriage for two or 
three yours on St. John’s Hill, afterwards at the Crescent, 
where his eldest daughter Marianne was bom, lastly at the 
“Mount,” in the part of Shre^^sbury known as Frank well, 
wlicTc the other children were born. This house was built by 
Dr. Darwin about 1800, it is now in the possession of Mr. 
Spi'ncer riiillips, and has undeigono but little alteration. It 
is a largo, ])lain, square, rod-brick house, of which the most 
attractive feature is tho pretty green-house, opening out of the 
morning-room. 

Tho houRO is charmingly placed, on the top of a steop bank 
leading down to tho Severn. Tho terraced bank is traversed 
by a long walk, leading from end to end, still called “ the 
Doctor’s Walk.” At one point in this walk grows a Spanish 
chestnut, tho branches of which bend back parallel to them* 
solves in a curious manner, and this was Charles Darwin’s 
f.ivourite tree as a boy, where he and his sister Catharine had 
ea<*h their special seat. 

Tho Doctor took great pleasure in his garden, planting it 
witii ornamontul trees ami shrubs, and being especially suc- 
cessful with fruit trees ; and this love of plants was, I think, 
tho only taste kindred to natural history which he possessed. 

Charles Dar^^'in had the strongest feeling of love and respect 
for his father's memory. His recollection of everything that 
was oonneotod with him was peculiarly distinct, and he spoke 
of him frequently, generally prefacing an anecdote with ^me 
such phrase as, “ My father, w'ho was the wisest man I ever 
knew,” It was astonishing how clearly ho romenjbered his 
father’s opinions, so that ho was able to quote some maxim or 
hint of his in many cases of illness. As a rule ha put small 

<■ 

* Tho aUn e passaao is. by pennission of Hesars. Smith & Elder, taken 
from my article Otarle* Dariein^ in tlie Dictionary of National Btoyraph^, 

t A Group of Engliihmen, by Miss Mtrteyard, 1871. 
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faith in dootore, and thns his unlimited belief in Dr. Darwin’s 
medical instinct and methods of treatment was all tho more 
striking. 

His roveronco for him was boundless, and most touching. 
Ho would have wished to judge everything else in tlio world 
dispassionately, but anything his father had said was rooeivod 
with almost implicit faith, llis daughter, Mrs. Litchfiold, 
remombers him saying that ho hopod uoiio of his sons would 
ever believe anything because ho said it, unless they wore 
. Ihomsolves convinced of its truth — a feeling in striking contrast 
with his own manner of faith. 

A visit which Charles Darwin made to Slirowsbury in 18C9 
left on tho mind of the daughter who accompanied him a strong 
impression <if liis love for his old homo. I'Jio tenant of tho 
Mount at tho time, showed thorn over tho house, and with inis- 
taken hospitality rcTuaiued with tho jiarty during tho whole 
visit. As they wore leaving, Charles llarwin said, with a 
pathetic look of regret, “ If 1 could have been left nlono in 
that green-houso for five minutes, 1 know 1 slioiild have been 
able to BOO my father in his whcel-chair as vividly as if ho had 
been there before me.” 

Perhaps ^his incident sliows what I think is tho truth, tlmt 
the memory of his futlior ho loved the best, was that of hijii as 
au old mail, Mrs. Litchfield has noted down a few words 
which illustrate well his fooling towards his father, 8]io 
describes liim as saying wit)i tho most tender roHjxjct, “ I tliink 
my father was a little unjust to mo wliou I was yuung ; but 
aftcrTiirds, I am thankful to think I bocainc; a prime favourite 
with him.” She has a vivid recollection of the expression of 
happy reverie tliat accompanied these words, as if ho were 
reviewing the whole relation, and the remembrance loft a deep 
sense of |)eaco and gratitude. 

Dr. Darwin had six children, of whom none are now living : 
Marianne, married Dr. Henry Parker ; CarolinCj. mairied Josiah 
Wedgwood ; Erasmus Alvey ; Susan, died unmarried ; Charles 
BobeA; Catharine, married liov. Cliarlos Langtun. 

TJbu elder son, Erasmus, was b im in 1804, and died un- 
^ married^at the ago of seventy-seven. 

liiB^iame, not known to tho gom ral public, may bo remem- 
bered from a fow words of description oc<iurring in Carlyle’s 
tim>iniscenc 48 (vol. ii. p, 208). A truer and more sympathetic 
sketch of his character, by his cousin, Miss Julia Wedgwood, 
was published in tho Spectator y September 3, 1881. 

There was something pathetic in Charles Darwin’s aifoction 
fbr hia brother Erasmus, as if he always recollected his solitary 

B 2 
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lift, aftd the touching patience and sweetness of his nature. 
Ho often spoke of him as ** Poor old Has,** or “ Poor dear old 
Philos.” I imagino Philos (Philosopher) was a relic of the 
days when they worked at chemistry in the tool-honse at 
Shrewsbury — a time of which he always preserv* d a pleasant 
memory. Erasmus was rather moro than four years older than 
Charles Darwin, so that they were not long together at Cam- 
bridge, but previously at Edinburgh they shared the same 
lodgings, and aftor the Voyage they lived for a time together 
i:i iOrasinus* house in Great M»rllK)roiigh Street. In later 
years Erasmus Darwin came to Down occasioTially, or joined 
his brother’s family in a summer holiday. But gradually it 
came about that he could not, through ill health, make up his 
mind to leave London, and thus they only sa^ each other when 
Charles Darwin went for a week at a time to his brother’s house 
in Queen Anne Street. 

This brief sketch of the family to which CharL*s Darwin 
belonged may perhaps suffice to introduce the reader t > the 
autobiographical chapter which follows. 
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CHAPTEB IL 

AUTOBIOaUAPHY. 

[My fiilher’fl autobiographical r< colleciionB, given in Iho present 
chapter, were written for his children, — and written without any thought 
that they would ev4r bo publishod. To many this jnoy HOeiii un 
impossibility ; but those who knew my father will understand how it was 
not only possible, but natural. Tho auiobiogr^hy beats ihn lieuding, 
JtefXilhdiom of tho Devdojmeni of my Mind und Character ^ and ends with 
the following note : — **Aug. 3, 1876. This sketch of iny life was begun 
about May 28th at Hopodene,* and since then 1 have written for nearly 
an hour on most afternoons.*’ It will easily he understood that, in ti 
narrative of a personal and intimate kind wiitten for his wife and 
children, pa&«agcB should occur which must here bo omitted ; and I have 
not thought it necessary to indicate where such omissions are made. It 
has been f-^und necessary to make a few correciions of obvious verbal 
slips, but biiO iiuinber of such alterations bus boon kept down to the 
minimum. — F. D ] 

A German Editor having written to me for an account of tie 
doyclo])ment of my luiod and character with Bome nkctch of 
my autobiography, I have thought that tho attempt would 
ainuBo me, and might posHibly interest my children or their 
children. I know that it would have interoBted me greatly to 
have read oven so Bhort and dull a skotch of tho miud of my 
grandfather, written by himself, and what he thought and did, 
and how he worked. I have attempted to write tho following 
account of myeelf, as if I were a dead man in another world 
looking back at my own life. Nor have 1 found this difficult, 
for life is nearly over with me. 1 Lave taken no pains about 
my style of writing. 

Twos born at tihrewsbury on February 12tb, 1809, and my 
* earliest^rrecollection goes back only to when I was a few monihs 
over four years old, when we went to near Abergele for sea* 
bathing, and 1 recollect some events and places there with some 
little ^atinbtiiess. 

* My mo&er died in Jnly 1817, when I was a little over ei^fht 
years old, and it is odd ^t I can remember hardly anything 
about her except her deathbed, ber black velvet gown, and her 

* The late Hr. Henaklgh Wedgwood^s house in Surrey. 
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curiously constructed work-table. In the spring of this same 
year I was sent to a day-school in Shrewsbury, where I stayed 
a year. I have boon told that 1 was much slower in learning 
tlian my younger sistor Oatherine, and I, believe that I was in 
many ways a naughty boy. 

By the time I went to this day-school* my taste for natural 
liihtory, and more especially for collecting, was well developed. 

I tried to make out the names of plants, and collected all 
sorts of things, shells, seals, franks, coins, and minerals. The 
passion for collecting which loads a man to bo a systematic 
naturalist, a virtur)so, or a miser, was very strong in me, and 
was clearly innate, as none of my sisters or brother ever had 
this taste. 

One little event during this year has fixed itself very firmly 
in my mind, and I hope that it has done so from my couscionce 
having boon ufterwiirds sorely troubled by it ; it is curious as 
showing that apparently I was interested at this early ago in 
the variability of plants 1 I ti»ld another little boy (1 believe 
it was Leighton, f who afterwards became a well-known lichen- 
ologist and botanist), tliat T could produce variously coloured 
polyanthuses and priinrf>se8 by watering them with certain 
coloured fluids, wliicb was of course a monstrous fable, and had 
never boon tried by mo. T may here also confess that as a 
little boy I was much given to inventing dolibiTate falsohocnls, 
and this was always done for the sake of causing excitement. For 
instance, T once gathered much valuable fruit from my father's 
trees and hid it in the shrubbory, and then ran in breathless 
haste to spread the news that I had discovered a hoard of 
stolon fruit. J 

I must have been a very simple little follow when I first 
went to the school. A boy of the name of Garnett took me 

• Kept by Rov^O. Case, minister of the Unitarian Cliapel in the High 
StrtM't. Mis. Darwin waa a Unitarian and (ittonded Mr. Case's chapel, 
and Tuy father ns a little l>oy went there with his elder sisters. BSit both 
lie and his brother were christened and intended to belong to the Cl|iarch 
of Kiiglaud ; and after bis early boyhood be seems usually to have gone 

church and not to Mr Oase’s. It appears {8L Gazette ^ ' 

IVcemhcr 15. 1883) that a mural tablet has erected to his memory in 
the chapel, which is now known as the ** Free Christian Church." — F. D. 

t Rev. W. A. Leighton remembers his bringing a fiower^to school anti 
saying that his mother had taught him how by looking at the inside of 
the blossom the name of the plant onuld be 'discovered. Mr. Leighton 
goes on, ** This greatly roused my attention and curiosity, and I inquired 
of him repeatedly bow this could be done?”— but his lesson was 
naturally enough not transmissible. — F. D. 

X Ilis father wisely trcate<l this tendency not by making crimes of the 
fibs, but by making light of the discoveries — ^F. D. 
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into a cake ahop one day, and bought Fome cakos for whiob ho 
did not pay, as tho shopman trusted him. When wo came out 
I asked him why ho did not pay for thorn, and ho instantly 
answered, “ Why, do you not know tliat my uncle loft a great 
sum of money to the town on condition that every tradesman 
should give whatever was wanted without payment to any ono 
who wore his old hat and moved [it] in a particular manner ? ” 
and ho then showed me how it was moved. IFo then wont into 
another shop whoro he was trusted, and asked for some small 
article, moving his hat in tho proper manner, and of course 
obtained it without payment. When wo eamo out ho said, 
“Now if you like to go by yourself into that cake-shop (how 
well I remember its c.xa(;t position), 1 will lend you my hat, and 
you can get whatever you like if you move the hat on your 
head properly.’* I gladly accepted tho gf iituous ofler, and 
went in and asked for some (Mikes, mov<‘d il>e obi hat, and was 
wralking out of the sliop, when tlui hliopmau made a nisli at 
me, so I dropped tho cakes and ran for dear life, and was 
astonished by being greeted with bUouIs of laughter by my 
false friend Garnett. 

I can say in my own favour that 1 was as a boy humane, but 
I owed this entirely to tho instruction and example of my 
sisters. I doubt indeed \vbotber Immanity is anatuT'al or iiinaio 
quality. I was very fond of colle^ct ing eggs, but 1 never took 
more than a single egg out of a bird’s nest, except on ono 
single occasion, when I took all, not for their value, but from a 
sort of bravado. 

1 had a strong taste for angling, and would sit for any 
number of hours on the bank of a river or pond watching 
the float; when at Maer* 1 was told Uiat I could kill tho 
wonns with salt and water, and from that day I never spitted 
a living worm, though at tho expense probably of some loss of 
success. 

OiKX) as a very little l»oy whilst at the d^^y school, or before 
that time, I acted cruelly, for I beat a puppy, 1 b(diovo, simply 
from enjoying the sense of power ; but the beating could not 
nave severe, for the puppy did not howl, (;f which I feel 
sure as the spot was near the house. This act lay heavily on 
mj couBcionce, as is shown by my remembering the exact spot 
wWe the crime was committed. It probably lay all the 
heavier from my love of dogs being then, and for a long time 
afterward^ a paraion. Dogs seemed to know this, for 1 was 
an adept in robbing thoir love from their masters. 

• The house of his unclei Jusiah Wedgwood, the younger. 
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I remember clearly onl^ one other incident during this year 
Trhilst at Mr. Case’s daily school, — namely, the burial of a 
dragoon soldier ; and it is surprising how clearly I can still 
see the horse with the man’s empty boots and carbine sus- 
pended to the saddle, and the firing over the grave. This 
scene deeply stirred whatever poetic fancy there was in me.* 

In the summer of 1818 I went to Dr. Butler’s great school in 
Shrewsbury, and remained there for seven years till Mid- 
summer 1825, when I was sixteen years old. I boarded at this 
school, so that I had the great advantage of living the life of a 
true schoolboy ; but as the distance was hardly more than a 
mile to my homo, I very often ran there in the longer intervals 
between the callings over and before locking up at night. 
This, 1 think, was in many ways advantageous to me by 
keeping up home afioctions and interests. 1 remember in the 
early part of my school life that I often had to run very quickly 
to bo in time, and from being a fleot runner was generally 
successful ; but when in doubt I prayed earnestly to God to 
help me, and I well remember that I attributed my success to 
the prayers and not to my quick running, and marvelled how 
generally I was aided. 

1 have heard my father and elder sister say that I had, as a 
very young boy, a strong taste for long solitary walks ; but 
what 1 thought about I know not. I often became quite 
ab8orl>ed, and once, whilst returning to school on the summit 
of the old fortifications round Shrewsbury, which had been 
converted into a public foot-path with no parapet on one side, 
I walked off and fell to the ground, but tho height was only 
seven or eight feet Nevertheless, tho number of thoughts 
which passed through iny mind during this very short, but 
sudden and wholly unexpected fall, was astonishing, and seem 
hardly compatible with what physiologists have, I believe, 
proved about each thought requiring quite an appreciable 
amount of time. 

Nothing could ^ave been worse for the development of my 
mind than X>r. Butler’s school, as it was strictly classical, 
nothing else being taught, except a little ancient geography 
and history. The school as a means of education to me was 

* It is curious that another Shrewsbury boy should have been impiessed 
by tilts military faueral ; Mr. Grotton, in his Memory' $ Harlthac^ says that 

the scene is so strongly impressed ou his mind that he could **walk 
straight to the spot in St Chad’s charcbynrd where tho poor fellow was 
buried.” The soldier was an Imuskilling Dragoon, and the offioer in 
command had been recently wounded at Waterloo^ where his corps did 
good service against the French Cuiiassieiii 
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simply a blank. During my whole life I lia?e boon singularly 
incapable of mastering any language. Especial attention wim 
paid to yerse-making, and this I could nerer do well. 1 had 
many friends, and got together a good oollootion of old verses, 
which by patching together, sometimes aided by other boys, 1 
could work into any subject. Much attention was paid to 
learning by heart the lessons of the previous day ; this 1 could 
effect with groat facility, learning fort}" or fifty lines of Virgil 
or Homer, whilst I was in morning chapel ; but this exercise 
was utterly useless, for every verse was forgotten in forty-eight 
hours. 1 was not idle, and with the exception of vorsilioatioD, 
generally worked consoiontionsly at my classics, not using 
cribs. The sole pleasure I ever received from such studios, 
was from some of the odes of Horace, which I admired 
greatly. 

When I left the school I was for my ago neitlior high nor low 
in it ; and 1 believo that I was considered by all my masters 
and by my father as a very ordinary boy, rather l)elow the 
common standard in intellect. To my deep mortification my 
father once said to me, ** You care for nothing but shooting, 
dogs, and rat-catching, and you will be a disgrace to yourself 
and all your family.** But my father, who was the kindest 
man 1 e> ri knew, and whoso memory I love with all my heart, 
must have been angry and somewhat unjust when ho used such 
words. 

Looking back as well as I can at my character during my 
school life, the only qualities which at this period promised 
well for the future, were, that I hiid strong and diversified 
tastes, much zeal for whatever interested mo, and a keen 
pleasure in understanding any complex subject or thing. 1 
was taught Euclid by a private tutor, and 1 distinctly remem- 
ber the intense satisfaction which the c^lear geometrical proofs 
gave me. I remember with equal distinctness the delight 
which my uncle gave me (the father of FrUncis Oaltoi^ by 
expliiining the principle of the vernier of a barometer. With 
respect to diversified tastes, independently of science, 1 was 
fofid of reading various books, and I used to sit for hours 
reding the historical plays of Shakespeare, generally in an old 
window in the thick walk of the school. I road also other 
»TO6txy, sudi as Thomson’s Seasonsj and the recently pub- 
lished poeff&s of Byron and Scott. 1 mention this because later 
in life 1 wholly lost, to my great regret, all | leasure from 
pMtxy of any kind, including Shakespeare, li connection 
with pleasure from poetry, I may add that in 1822 a vivid 
delight in scenery was first awakened in my mind, during a 
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riding tour on the borders of Wales, and this has lasted longer 
than any other ffisthetic pleasure. 

E.irly in iny school-days a boy bad a copy of the Wonders 
of the World, which I often read, and disputed with other 
boys about tbo voracity of some of the statements ; and I 
believe that this book first gave mo a wish to travel in remote 
countries, which w’as ultimately fulfilled by the voyage of the 
Jjea(jle, In the latter part of my school life I became 
|>assioiiatoly fond of shooting ; T do not believe that any one 
could have sliown more zeal for the most holy cause than I dtd 
for shooting birds. How well I rcmeinhor killing my first 
snipe, and my excitement was so great that I had much diffi- 
culty in reloading my gun from the trembling of my hands. 
This taste long continued, and I became a very good shot. 
When lit (hiiuhridgo I used to practice throwing up my gun to 
my shoulder lieforo a looking glass to see that T threw it up 
straight. Another and better plan was to get a fiicnd to wave 
about a li^hti d candle, and then to fire at it with a cap on the 
nipple, and if the aim was accurate the little puff of air would 
blow out the candle. Tlio explosion of tbo cap caused a sharp 
crack, and I was told that the tutor of the college remarked, 
“ What an extraordinary thing it is, Mr. Darwin seems to spend 
hours in cracking a horse- whip in his room, for I often hear the 
crack when 1 pass under his windows.” 

I had many friends amongst the schoolboys, whom I IovckI 
dearly, and I think that my disposition was then very 
affectionate. 

With respect to scicnco, I continued collecting minerals 
with niucli zeal, but quite unscientifically— all that 1 cared 
about was a new-named mineral, and I hardly attempted to 
classify them. I must have observed insects with some little 
care, for when ten years old (1819) I w'ont for three weeks to 
Plus Edwards on the sea-coast in Wales, I was very much 
interested and Sfirprised at seeing a largo black and scarlet 
Hemipterous insect, many moths (Zygcpua), and a Ciciadela, 
which are not found in Shropshire. I almost made up my 
mind to begin collecting all the insects which I could &nd 
dead, for on consulting my sister, 1 concluded that it was m>t 
right to kill iusocts for the sake of making a collection. From 
reading White's Selbome, 1 took much pleasure in watching 
the habits of birds, and even made notes on tho snbject. In 
my simplicity, I remember wondering why every gentleman did 
not become an ornithologist. 

Towards tho close of my school life, my brother worked hard 
at chemistry, and made a fair laboratory with proper apparatus 
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in the tool-hoiu^e iu the garden, and 1 was allowed to aid him 
as a servant in roost of bis experiments. Ho made all the gases 
and many compounds, and I road with care several books on 
chemistry, such as Henry and Parkes* Chemical Catechism. 
The subject interested mo greatly, and wo often used to go on 
working till rather late at night. This was the best part of 
my education at school, for it showed mo practically the mean- 
ing of experimental science. The fact that wo worked at 
chemistry somehow got km^wn at school, and as it uas an 
nnproccdontod fact, I was nicknamed “ Gas.” I was also onco 
publicly rebuked by the lioad-mastor, Dr. Butler, for thus 
wasting my time on such useless subjects ; and he called me 
very unjustly a “ poco curanto,” and as 1 did ii()t understand 
what he meant, it soomod to mo a fcaiful rci>rottch. 

As I was doing no good at school, my fatlier w'is(dy took mo 
away at a ratlur earlier ago than usual, and scut me (October 
1825) to Edinburgh^ University with my brother, where 1 
stayed for two years or sessions. My brother uas completing 
his medical studies, though I do not believe ho ever really 
intended to practise, and I was sent there to oommcnco them. 
But soon after this period 1 became convinced from various 
small ^^rcumstances that my father would leave mo propei ty 
enough to subsist on with some comfort, though I n(3ver 
imagined that 1 should bo so rich a man as I am ; but my 
belief was sufficient to chock any strenuous oifort to learn 
medicine. 

Tho instruction at Edinburgh was altogether by lectures, and 
those were intolerably dull, with the exception of those on 
chemistry by Hope ; but to my mind there are no advantagrfl 
and many disadvantages in lectures compared with reading. 
Dr. Duncan’s lectures on Materia Medica at 8 o’clock on a 
winter’s morning are something fearful to remember. Di*. 
Munro made his lectures on human anatox]^ as dull as ho was 
himself, and the subject disgustcMl me. It lias proved one (;f 
th<f greatest evils in my life that 1 was not urged to practise 
dissection, for I should soon have got over my disgust, and the 
practice would have been invaluable for all my future work. 
This has been an irremediable evil, as well as my incapacity 
to draw. 1 also attended regularly the clinical wards in the 
• 

* He lodged at Mrs. Maokay’s, 11, D/thian Street. What little the 
records of Kdinbrngk University can reveal has been published in tlio 
Edinburgh WeeMg HUpatch, May 22, 1888 ; and in the St. James's Gazette, 
F^nuary 16, 18^. ]8Tain tho latter journal it appears that he end his 
brother Erasmus made more use of the library than was usual among the 
students of their time. 
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hospital. Some of the eases distressed mo a good deal, and I 
still have yirid pictures before me of some of them ; but I was 
not so foolish as to allow this to lessen mj attendance. 1 
cannot understand why this part of my medical course did not 
interest me in a greater degree; for during the summer before 
coming to Edinburgh, I l>ogan attending some of the poor 
people, chiefly children and women in Shrewsbury : I wrote 
down as full an account as 1 could of the case with all the 
symptoms, and read them aloud to my father, who suggested 
further inquiries and advised me what medicines to give, which 
I made up myself. At one time I had at least a dozen 
patients, and I felt a keen interest in the work.^ My father, 
who was by far the b(ist judge of character whom I ever knew, 
dcclai*ed tliat I should malte a successful physician, — meaning 
by this, one w'ho would got many patients. He maintained 
that the chief element of success was exciting confidence ; 
but what ho saw in mo which convinced him that I should 
create confidonco I know not. I also attended on t ^ o ocrasions 
the operating theatre in the hospital at Edinburgh, and saw two 
very bad operations, one on a child, but 1 nished aw^ay before 
they were completed. Nor did I ever attend again, for liardly 
any inducement would liave boon strong enough to make me do 
BO ; tliis biung long l)efore the blessed days of chloroform. The 
two cases fairly haunted me for many a long year. 

My brother stayed only oiio year at the University, so that 
during the second year I w^as left to my own resources ; and 
this was an advantage, for I became well acquainted with several 
young men fond of natural science. One of those was 
Ainsworth, who afterwards published his travels in Assyria; 
ho was a Wernerian geologist, and know a little about many 
subjects. Dr. Coldstreamf w'as a very differuut young man, 
prim, formal, highly religious, and most kind-hearth ; he 
aftenvards published some good zoological articles. A third 
young man was H^rdie, who would, I think, have made a good 
botanist, but died early in India. Lastly, Dr. Grant, •my 
senior by several years, but how I became acquainted with hiva 
I cannot remeiul>er; he published some first-rate zoological 
papers, but after coming to London as Professor in XJniversify 
College, ho did uotliing more in science, a fact which luA 
always been inexplicable to me. I knew him wdl; he was 
dry and formal in manner, with much enthusiasm beneath this 

• I have heard him ooll to mind the |)Tide he felt at the reenlte of the 
8uccei)8fu] treatment of a whole family with tartar emt tic.— F. D. 

t Dr. Coldstream died September 17, 1863; eee Crown IGmo. Book 
Tract No. 19 of the Religious Tract Society (no date). 
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outer orusi He one day, when we woi*e walking together, 
burst forth in high admiration of Lamarck and his views on 
oyolutioD. I listened in silent astonishment, and as far as I 
can judge, without any effect on my mind. I had previously 
read the Zoonomia I my grandfather, in which similar 
views are maintained, but without producing any effect on me. 
Nevertheless it is probable that the hearing rather early in 
life such views maintained and praised may have favoured 
my upholding Ihem und(‘r a different form in my Origin of 
Species. At this time I admired greatly the Zoonomia; but 
on reading it a second time after an iutoval of ton or fifteen 
years, I was much disappointed ; the proportion of speculation 
being so large to the facts given. 

Drs. Grant and Coldstream attended much to marine 
Zoology, and I often accompanied the former to collect animals 
in the tidal pools, which I dissected as well as I could. I 
also became friends with some of the Newhaven fishermen, 
and sometimes accompanied them when they trawled for 
oysters, and thus got many specimens. But from not having 
had any regular practice in dissection, and from possossing 
only a wretched microscope, my attempts wore very poor. 
Nevertheless I made one interesting little discovery, and road, 
about th< beginning of the year 1826, a short paper on tho 
subject before the Plinian Society, This was that tho so- 
called ova of Flustra Lad the power of independent movement 
by means of cilia, and wore in fact larvED. In another short 
paper, 1 showed that tho little globular bodies which had been 
supposed to be tlio young ftato of Fucus loreus were the egg- 
cases of the worm-like Pontohdella muricala. 

, Tho Plinian Society* was encouraged and, I believe, 
founded by Professor Jameson: it consisted of studonts, and 
met in an underground room in tho University for tho sake 
of reading papers on natural science aiid discussing them. I 
used re^Iarly to attend, and tho meetings had a good effect 
on me in stimulating my zeal and giving me new congenial 
acquaintances. One evening a poor young man got up, and 
stammoring for a prodigious length of time, blushing 
crimson, he at l^t slowly got out tho words, “ Mr. President, 
1 have forgotten what I was going to say,” Tho poor follow 
looked quite overwhelmed, and all the members were so sur- 
prised that tio one could think of a word to say to cover his 
confusion. The papers which were read to our little society 
were not printed, so tibat I had not the satisfaction of seeing 

* Tlie society was founded in 1823, and expired about 1848 {Edinlu,, I 
WsOdy May 22, 1888). 
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mj paper in print ; but I believe Dr. Grant noticed my small 
discoveiy in his excellent memoir on FJustra. 

I was also a member of the Royal Medical Society, and 
attended pretty regularly ; but as the subjects were exclusively 
in dical, I did not much care about them. Much rubbish was 
t dked there, but there wore some good speakers, of whom the 
best was the [late] Sir J. Kay-Shuttlc worth. Dr. Grant took 
1110 occasionally to the meetings of the Wernerian Society, 
where various papers on natural history were read, discussed, 
and afterwards published in the Transactions. 1 heard 
Audubon deliver there some interesting discourses on the 
liahits of N. American birds, sneering somewhat unjustly at 
Wftterton. By the way, a negro lived in Edinburgh, who had 
travelled with Waterton, and gained his livelihood by stuffing 
birds, vvhicli lie did excellently : he gave mo lessons for pay- 
niciit, and I used often to sit with him, for he was a very 
pleasant and intelligent man. 

Mr. Tjeonard Horner also took mo once to a meeting of the 
Royal S(K5ioty of Edinbiirgli, where I saw Sir Walter Scott in 
the chair as President, and ho apologised to the meeting as 
not feeling fitted for such a position. I looked at him and at 
the whole scene with somo awe and reverence, and I think it 
was owing to this visit during my youth, and to my having 
attended the Royal Medical Society, that I felt the honour of 
being elected a few years ago an honorary member of both 
these Societies, more than any other similar honour. If 1 had 
been told at that time that 1 should one day have been thus 
honoured, I declare that I should have thought it as ridiculous 
and iniprt»bahlc, as if I had been told that 1 should be elected 
Kin » of England. 

During my second year at Edinburgh I attended Jameson’s 
lectures on Geology and Zoology, but they were incredibly 
dull. The solo effect they produced on me was the deter* 
mi nation never 14s long as I lived to read a book on Geology, 
or in any way to study the science. Yet i feel sure that I was 
prepared for a idiilosophical treatment of the subject ; fdr an 
old Mr. Cotton, in Shropshire, who know a good deal abmit 
rociks, had pointed out to rao two or three years previously a 
well-known loi'go erratic boulder in the town of Shrewsbury, - 
called the bell-stone ho told mo that there was no rock 
of the same kind nearer tlian Cumberland or Scotland, and he 
solemnly assund me that the world wouhl come to an end 
before any one would be able to explain how this stone came 
where it now lay. This produced a deep impression on me, 
and I meditated over this wonderful stone. So that 1 felt tbQ 
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keenest delight when I first read of the action of icebergs in 
transporting boulders, and I gloried in the progress of Geology, 
Equally striking is the fact that I, though now only sixty- 
seyen years old, beard the Professor, in a field lecture at 
Salisbury Craigs, discoursing on a trap-dyke, with amygda- 
loidal margins and the strata indurated on each side, with 
Yoloanio rocks all around us, say that it was a fissure filled 
with sediment from above, adding with a sneer that there were 
men who maintained that it had been injected from beneath in 
a molten condition. 'When I think of this lecture, I do not 
wonder that I determined never to attend to Geology. 

From attending Jameson’s lectures, I became acquainted with 
the curator of the museum, Mr. MacgiUivray, who afterwards 
published a largo and excellent book on the birds of Scotland. 
I bad much interesting natural-history talk with him, and ho 
was very kind to mo. Ho gave me some rare shells, for I at 
that timo collected marine mollusca, but with no great zeal. 

My summer vacations during those two years wore wholly 
given up to amusements, though I always had some book in 
hand, which I read with interest. During the summer of 
1826, 1 took a long walking tour with two friends with knap- 
sacks on our backs through North Wales. We walked thirty 
miles mo, f days, including one day the ascent of Snowdon. 
I also wont with my sister a riding tour in North Wales, a 
servant with saddle-bags carrying our cluthos. The autumns 
were devoted to shooting, chiefly at Mr, Owen’s, at Woodhouso, 
and at my Uncle Jos’s,* at Maer. My zeal was so great that 
I used to place my shoot* ng-boots open by my bod-side when I 
went to bed, so as not to lose half a minuto in putting them 
on in the morning ; and on ono occasion 1 reached a distant 
part of the Maer estate, on the 20th of August for hlack- 
game shooting, before 1 could see : I iliou toiled on with the 
gomekeoper the whole day through thick heath and young 
Scotch firs. • 

I kept an exact record of every bird which I shot throughout 
the whole season. One day when shooting at Woodhouso with 
Captain Owen, the eldest son, and Major Hill, his cousin, after- 
, waS^s Lord Berwick, both of wrhom 1 liked very much, 1 
thought myself shamefully used, for every time after I had fired 
and thought that I had killed a bird, ono of the two acted as if 
loading his^nn, and cried out, “ You must not count that bird, 
for I fired at the same time,” and the gamekeeper, perceiving 
the joke, backed them up. After some hours they told me the 

• Jofiiah Wedgwood, the son of the founder of the Etruria Works, 
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joko, but it vras no joke to me, for I had shot a large number of 
birds, but did not know how uiany« aud could not add them to 
my list, which I used to do by making a knot in a piece of 
string tied to a button-hole. This my wicked friends had 
perceived. 

How I did enjoy shooting ! but I t})ink that I must have been 
half-consciously ashamed of my zeal, for I tried to persuade 
myself tliat shooting was almost an intellectual employment ; 
it required so much skill to judge where to find most game and 
to hunt the dogs well. 

One of my autumnal visits to Macr in 1827 was memorable 
from meeting there Sir J. Mackintosh, who was the best con- 
versor I ever listened to. I heard afterwards with a glow of 
pride that ho had said, “ There is something in that young man 
tliat interests me.” This must have been chiefly due to his 
perceiving that I listened with much interest to everything 
which he said, for I was as ignorant ns a pig about his subjects 
of history, politics, and moral philosophy. To hear of pmiso 
from an eminent person, though no doubt apt or certain to 
excite vanity, is, I think, good for a j'oung man, as it helps to 
keep him in the right course. 

My visits to Macr during those two or. three succeeding years 
wore quite delightful, indof>eiulciitly of the autumnal shooting. 
Life tnore was perfectly fice ; the country was very pleasant 
for walking or riding ; and in the evening there was much very 
ngrccnblo conversation, not so personal as it generally is in 
largo family parties, together with music. In the summer the 
whole family used often to sit on the steps of the old portico 
with the flower-garden in front, and with the steep wooded bank 
opposite the bouse reflected in the lake, with here and there a 
fish rising or a water-bird paddling about. Nothing has left a 
more vivid picture on my mind than tlicse evenings at Maer. I 
was also attached to and greatly revered my Uncle Jos ; ho was 
silent and reserved, so as to bo a rather awful man ; but he 
sometimes talked openly with me. He was the very type pf an 
upright man, with the clearest judgment. I do not believe that 
any power on earth could have made him swerve an inch frfim 
what he considered the right course. I used to apply to him in 
my mind the well-known ode of Horace, now forgotten by tnoi 
in which tlie words nco Tultus tyranni, &c.,” * come im , 

* Justum et tenaoem propositi virum 
Non oivium ardor prava jubentiuni, 

Non vultna iDStantia tyranid 
Mente qnalit eolidi. 
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CaiKdiridgCy 1828-1831. — After having spent two sessions in 
Edinburgh, my father perceived, or he heard from my siskrs, 
that I did not like the thought of being a physician, so ho 
proposed lliat 1 should become a clergyman. Uo was very 
properly vehement against my turning into an idle sporiiug 
man, which then soomod my probable destination. I asked for 
some time to consider, as from what little I liad lieard or 
thought on the subject I had scruples alwut declaring my 
belief in all the dogmas of the Church of England ; though 
otherwise I liked the thought of l)eing a country clergyman. 
Accordingly I read with great care Pearaon on the Creed, and a 
few other hooks on divinity ; and as 1 did not then in the least 
doubt the strict and literal truth of every word in the Bible, 1 
soon persuaded myself that our Creed must be fully ac(o|<tcd. 

Considering lunv ftt rccly I liavo boon attacked by the 
orthodox, it soen-s ludicrous that I once intended to he a 
clorgymuii. Nor \>aH this inteulion and my father’s wisli ever 
foniially given up, hut died a natural di ath when, on leiivijjg 
Cambridge, I joined the Beagle as naturalist. If tbe jdneu- 
ologihts are to be lruht«»d, 1 was well fitted in one respect to bo 
a clergyman. A few y(*ars ago the secretaries of a Gc.rman 
psychoh)g cal society asked me earnestly by letter for a photo- 
graph of ii.j’self; and some time afterwards 1 leocived tbe pro- 
ceedings of one of the meetings, in which it seemed that the 
shape of my head had been the subject of a }>ublic discus- 
sion, and one of the speake rs declared that I hud the bump of 
reverence developed enough for ten priests. 

As it was decided that 1 should be a clergyman, it w'as 
necessary that 1 should go to one of the English uniyersitioB 
and take a degree ; but as 1 liad never opened a classical book 
since leaving school, I fiiund to my dismay, tliat in llio two 
iuiervouing years, 1 hud actually forgotten, incredi hie us it may 
appear, almo.^t everything w^hich I had learnt, even to some few 
of the Greek letters. 1 did not ihc'reforo proceed to Caoibridgo 
at t)ie tj^ual time in October, but worked with a private tutor 
in Shrewsbury, and wont to Cambridge after the Christinafl 
vacation, early in 1828. I soon recovered my sclio<d standard 

knowleJg*', and could translate easy Greek books, such as 
Homer and the Greek Testament, with moderate facility. 

J)urmg the three years wlucli I spent at Cambridge my time 
was wasted) aj far as the academical studies were concerned, as 
completely as at Edinburgh and at school. 1 attempted 
mathematics, and even went during the summer of 1626 with a 
private tutor to Barmouth, but I got on very slowly. Tbe 
work was repugnant to mo, chiefiy from my not being able to 

Q 
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600 any meaning in the early steps in algebra. This impatience 
was very foolish, and in after years 1 have deeply regretted 
that I did not proceed far enough at least to understand some- 
thing of the great loading principles of mathematics, for men 
thus endowed seem to have an extra sense. But I do not 
believe that I should ever have succeeded l>eyond a very low 
grade. With respect to Classics I did nothing except attend a 
few compulsory college lectures, and the attendance was almost 
nominal, Jn my second year I had to work for a month or two 
to pass the Little-Go, which I did easily. Again, in my last 
year I worked with some earnestness for my final degree of 
B.A., and brushed up my Classics, together with a little 
Algebra and Eu(;lid, which latter gave me much pleasure, as it 
did at school. In order to ])ass the B.A. examination, it was 
also necessary to getupPalcy’s AViderireso/ Christianity, tuid his 
Mfyi'al Philo802^7iy. This was done in a thorough rnarmor, and I 
am convinced that I could have written out the whole of the 
Evidences with pcrfc^ct correctness, but not of course in the 
clear language of Palcy. The logic of this lx)ok and, as I may 
add, of hifl Natural Theology, gave mo as much delight as did 
Euclid. The careful study of these works, without attempting 
to learn any part by rote, was tbo only part of the academical 
course whi(‘h, as I then felt, and as T still believe, was of the 
least use to me in the education of my mind. I did not at that 
time trouble myself about Palcy’s premises ; and taking those 
on trust, I was charmed and convinced by the long line of 
aTguimmtation. By answering well the examination questions 
in Paloy, by doing Euclid well, and by not failing miserably 
in Classics, 1 gained a good place among tbo ol ttoXAoi or 
croAvd of men who do not go in for honours. Oddly enough, I 
cannot rememl>or how high I stood, and my memory fluctuates 
between tlie fifth, tenth, or twelfth, name on the list.* 

Public leisures on several branches were given in tlie 
University, attendance being quite voluntary ; but I was so 
sickened with lectures at Edinburgh that I did not ewen attend 
Sedgwick’s eloquent and interesting lectures. Had T <ione so 
I should probably liave l>fcorae a geologist earlier than I did. 
I attended, however, Hen slew’s lectures on Botany, and liM^d 
thorn much for their extreme clearness, and tho admirable 
illustrations ; but I did not study botany. Qenslow used to 
take his pupils, including several of tho older members of tho 
University, field excursions, on fo(»t or in coaches, to distant 
places, or in a barge down &e river, and lectured on tho 


* Tenth in the list of Januaiy 1831. 
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rarer plants and animals which wore observed. Those 
excursions wore delightful. 

Although, as wo shall presently see, tliere were somo 
redeeming features in n)y life at Cambridge, my time was sadly 
wasted there, and worse than wasted. From my passion for 
shooting and for hunting, and, when this failed, for riding 
across country, I got into a sporting set, including somo dissi- 
pated low-mind od young men. Wo used often to dine togotlior 
in the evening, though these dinners often included men of a 
higher stamp, and wo sometimes drank too inucli, witli jolly 
singing and playing at cards afterwards. 1 know that 1 ought 
to feel ashamed of days and evenings thus spent, but as some of 
my friends were very ideasaiit, and wo wore all in the highest 
spirits, I cannot hcl]^ looking back to those times witli much 
pleasure.* 

But I am glad to think that I had many other friends of a 
widely different nature. I was very intimate with Whitley 
who was afterwards Senior Wrangler, and wo used continually 
to take long walks together. Ue inoculated mo with a taste for 
pictures and good engravings, of which I bouglit some. I fre- 
quently wont to tho Fitz william Ciallery, and ray taRt(3 must 
have been f<..<ly good, fur I ccitainly admired tlio best pictures, 
which I discussed wdth the old curator. J road also witli 
much interest Sir Joshua Boynolds* book. Tliis ta<to, tliougli 
not natural to me, lasted for several years, and many of tho 
pictures in tho Natiomil Gallery in London gave me much 
pleasure ; that of Sebastian del Piombo exciting in me a senso 
of sublimity. 

I also got into a musical set, I believe by means of my warm- 
hearted friend, Herbert, J who took a high wrangler’s degree. 
From associating with these men, and hearing tlioni play, 1 ac- 
quired a strong taste for music, and used very often to time my 
walks so as to hear on week days tlic anthem in King’s College 
Chapel. This gave mo intense pleasure, so that my backbone 
would sometimes shiver. I am snro that there was no affecta- 
tion fir mere imitation in this taste, for I used generally to 
go by myself to King’s College, and I sometimes hired tho 
chorister boys to sing in my rooms. Nevertheless I am so 
utljprly destitute of an ear, that I cannot perceive a discord, or 
• 

* 1 gather from some of my father’s con tern poraries that lie has 
mMoraled the Baochanalian nature of these parties. — F. 1). 

t Rev* C. Whitley, Hon. Canon of Durham, forraorly Rcjulcr in Natural 
raUosophy in Durham University. 

I The liUe John Maurice Herbert, County Court Judge of Cardiff and 
the Monmouth Circuit. 

C 2 
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keep time and hum a tune correctly ; and it is a mystery how I 
could possibly have derived pleasure from music. 

My musical friends soon perceived my state, and sometimes 
amused thomsfilves by making me pass an examination, which 
consisted in ascertaining how many times I could recognise, 
when they were played rather more quickly or slowly than 
usual. ‘ (i(>d save the King/ when thus played, was a soro 
puzzle. There was another man with almost as bad an ear as 
] bad, and strange to say ho played a little on the flute. Once 
I had the triumph of beating him in one of our musical 
examinations. 

But no j)ur8uit at Cambridge was followed with nearly so 
much eagerness or gave mo so much pleasure as collecting 
lioetles. It was the more passion for collecting, for I did not 
dissect them, and rarely compared their external characters 
with published descriptions, but got them named anyhow. I 
will give a proof of my zeal : one day, on tearing off some old 
bark, 1 saw two rare beetles, and seized one in each hand ; then 
I saw a third and new kind, which I could not bear to lose, so 
that I popped the one which I held in my right hand into my 
mouth. Alas! it ejected some intensely acrid fluid, which 
burnt my t<»ngue so that I was forced to spit the beetle out, 
which was lost, as was the third one. 

I was very successful in collecting, and invented two new 
methods ; I employed a labourer to scrape, during the winter, 
moss off old trees and place it in a largo bag, and likewise to 
collect the rubbish at the bottom of the barges in which reeds 
are brought from the fens, and thus I got some very rare 
species. No poet over felt more delighted at seeing his first 
poem published than I did at seeing, in Stephens’ Illustraiuma 
of British InsectSj the magic words, “ captured by C. Darwin, 
Esq.” I was introduced to entomology by my second cousin, 
W. Darwin ?^.>x, a clover and most pleasant man, who was 
then at Christ’s College, and with whom I became extremely 
intimate. Afterwards I became well acquainted, and went out 
collecting, willi Albert Way of Trinity, wlio in aftes years 
bt^camo a w^oll-known arclircologist ; also with H. Thompson/ 
of the same College, afterwards a leading agriculturist, chair- 
man of a great railway, and Member of Parliament. It seems, 
therefore, that a taste for collecting beetles is^omo indioi^tJon 
of future success in life ! 

I am surprised what an indelible impression many of the 
beetles which I caught at Cambridge have left on my mind*' I 

* Afterwards Sir H. Thompson, first baronet 
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can remember the exact appearance of certain posts, old trees 
and banks where I made a good caj)turo. The j)rotty Panagmu 
crux^major was a treasure in tlioso days, and hero at Dowm I 
saw a beetle running across a walk, and on picking it up 
instantly perceived that it differed slightly from P. crtix-major^ 
and it turned out to be P. quadriimnciatua^ which is only a 
variety or closely allied species, differing from it very slightly 
in outline. I had never seen in those old days Licinus alive, 
which to an uneducated eye hardly differs from many of tho 
black Carabidous beetles ; but my sons found here a sjjocimon, 
end I instantly recognised that it was new to mo ; yet I had 
not looked at a llritish beetle for tho last twenty years. 

I have not yet mentioned a circumstance whic h inffnencedmy 
whole career more than any other. This was my friendship 
with Professor Honslow. Before coming up to (kimbridgo, 1 
had heard of him from my brother as a man who know every 
branch of science, and I was accordingly prepared to reverence 
him. He kept open house onco every week * when all under- 
graduates and some older members of tbo University, wLo wore 
attached to science, used to meet in tho evening. 1 soon got, 
through Fox, an invitation, and went there regularly. Before 
long I became well acquainted with Honslow, and during tho 
latter half of my timo at Cambridge took long walks with him 
on most days ; so that I was called by some of tho dons “ tho 
man who walks with Henslow ; ** and in the evening I was very 
often asked to join his family dinner. His knowledge was 
great in botany, entomology, chemistry, mineralogy, and gco^ 
logy Ilis strongest taste was to draw conclusions from long- 
continued minute obseiwations. His judgment was excellent, 
and his whole mind well-balanced ; but I do not suppose that 
any one would say that ho possessed much original genius. 

He was deeply religious, and so oitbodox, that ho told mo 
one day he should be grieved if a single word of the Thirty-nine 
Articles were altered. His moral qualities weft) in every w^ay 
admirable. Ho was free from every tinge of vanity or other 
petty feeling ; and 1 never saw a man who thought so little 
about himself or his own concerns. His temper was imperturb- 
^ably good, with the most winning and courteous manners ; yet, 
as 1 ^ve seen* he could be roused by any bad action to the 
vramest indi^tion and prompt action. 

* The Cmiiridga Bay Clvbf which in 1887 attained its fiftieth annivfr- 

•aiy, iff the dhreet deeoendant of th(^ meetings, having been founded to 
im w Idmik oamed by the dlsoontinuancev in 1836, of Henslow*s Friday 
evenings. Bee Frofeenor Babingtou’s pamphlet, The Cambridge Bay 
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I once saw in his company !in the streets of Cambridge 
almost as horrid a scene as co^d have been witnessed during > 
the rrench I to volution. Two body-snatchers had been arrested^ 
and whilst being taken to prison had been tom from the 
constable by a crowd of the roughest men, who dragged them 
by their logs along the muddy and stony road. They wore 
covered from bead to foot with mud, and their faces were 
blooding either from having been kicked or from the stones ; 
they looked like corps; a , but the crowd was so dense that I 
got only a few momentary glimi^scs of the wretched creatures. 
Never in my life have I seen such wTath painted on a man’s 
face as was shown by Ilcnslow at this horrid scene. He tried 
repeatedly to penetrate the mob ; but it was simply impossible. 
Ho then rushed away to the mayor, telling mo not to follow 
him, but to got more policemen. I forget the issue, except 
that the two men were got into the prison withf>ut being killed. 

Hcn8low'’s benevolence was unbounded, as ho proved by his 
many excellent schemes for his poor parishioners, when in 
after years ho hold the living of Hitcham. My intimacy with 
such a man ought to have been, and I bopo was, an inestimable 
benefit. 1 cannot resist mentioning a trifling incident, which 
showed his kind consideration. Whilst examining some pollen- 
grains on a damp surface, I saw the tubes exsorted, and in- 
st.\iitly rusbed oflf to communicate my surprising discovery to 
him. N(nv I do not suppose any other professor of botany 
could have helped laughing at my coming in such a hurry ho 
make such a communication. But he agreed how interesting 
the phouoraciion was, and explained its meaning, but made me 
clearly understand how well it was knowA ; so I left him not 
in the least mortified, but well pleased at having discovered for 
myself so remarkable a fact, but det<?rminod not to bo in such 
a burry again to communicate my discoveries. 

Dr. Whowell was one of the older and distinguished men 
who sometimes^ visited Honslow, and on several occasions 1 
walked homo with him at night. Next to Sir J. Mackintosh 
ho was the best coiiverscr on grave subjects to whom I ^ver 
listened. Leonard Jenyus,* who afterwards published some 
good essays in Natural History, often stayed with Henslow, 
who was his brother-in-law. 1 visited him at his parsonage 
on the borders of the Fens [Swaffham Bulbeck], and had many 

* Mr. Jenyns (now Blomcfield) described the fish for the ZocSogy ike 
Voyage of H.M.S, Beagle; and is author of a long series of panera, chiefly 
Z(X)logical. In 1887 he printed, for private circulation, an automographi^ 
sketch, ChaptefB in my J^/e, and subsequently some (undated) adoenda. 
The well-known 6oame Jen^s was ooTunn to Hr. Jenyns* lather. 
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a good walk and talk with him about Natural History. I 
bcoaino also acquainted with sovoral other men older than mo, 
who did not care much about science, but were friends of 
Hcnslow. One was a Scotchman, brotlior of Sir Alexander 
Ramsay, and tutor of Jesus Oollogo ; ho was a deliglitful man, 
but did not live for many years. Another w^as Mr. Dawes, 
afterwards Doan of Hereford, and famous for his snccoss in 
the education of the poor. Tlioso men and others of the same 
standing, together with ITonslow, used somotimos' to take 
distant excursions into the country, which I was allow d to 
join, and they wore most agixKjahlo. 

Looking back, 1 infer tliat there must liavo boon something iii 
me a little superior to the common run of youths, othorwiso 
tho above-mentioned men, so much older than me and higher 
in academical position, would never have allowed mo to asso- 
ciate with them. Certainly I was not aware of any such 
superiority, and I rciincmbcr ono of my sporting friends, Turner, 
who saw mo at work with my beetles, saying that I should 
some day bo a Fellow of the Royal Society, and ilio notion 
seemed to me protH^sterotis. 

During my last year at Cambridge, I road with care and 
profound interest Humboldt’s Personal Narrative. This w ork, 
and Sir J. Hcrschors IntrodurMon to the Study of Natural Philo^ 
sophyy stirred up in mo a hui-ning zeal to add oven tho most 
humble contribution to tho noble striicturo of Natural Science. 
No one or a dozen other books iiifliicnood mo nearly so inueh 
as these two. I copied out from Humboldt long passages 
about Tcneriffe, and road them aloud on ono of tlio above- 
mentioned excursions, to (1 think) lleuslow, Ramsay, and 
Dawes, for on a previous occasion 1 Ijad talked a!jout tho 
glories of Tenerifife, and some of tho party declared tlicy would 
endeavour to go there ; but 1 think they were only half in 
earnest I was, however, quite in earnest, and got an intro- 
duction to a merchant in London to enquiie aiboiit ships ; hut 
the sq^eme was, of course, knocked on tho head by tho voyage 
of ^e Beagle, 

My summer vacations were given up to collecting beetles, to 
some reading, and short tours. In the autumn my whole time 
was devoted to shooting, chiefly at Woodhouse and Macr, and 
■oinetiaieB with young l^ton of Eyton. Uj[K)n tho whole the 
tiuree years Vhich 1 spent at Cambridge were the most joyful 
in my happy life; for 1 was then in excellent health, and 
almoA always in high spirits. 

As 1 had at first oome up to Cambridge at Christmas, I was 
forced to keep two terms after passing my final examination, at 
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the oommoncement of 1831 ; and Henslow then persuaded me 
to begin the study of geology. Therefore on my return to 
Shropshire I examined sections, and coloured a map of parts 
round Shrewsbury. Professor Sedgwick intended to visit 
North Wales in the beginning of August to pursue his famous 
geological investigations amongst tlie older rocks, and Henslow 
asked him to allow me to accompany him/ Accordingly he 
came and sle])t at my father’s house. 

A short conversation with him daring this evening produced 
a strong impression on my mind. Whilst examining an old 
gravel-pit near Shrewsbury, a labourer told me that he had found 
in it a large worn tropical Volute shell, such as may be seen 
on chimney- pieces of cottages ; and as ho would not sell the 
shclh 1 was convinc' d that ho had really found it in the pit. I 
told Sedgwick of the fact, and he at once Siiid (no doubt truly) 
that it must have been thrown away by some one into the pit ; 
hut then added, if really embedded there it would l)e the 
greatest misfortune to geology, as it would overthrow all that 
we know about tlio superficial deposits of the Midland Counties. 
Tltcso gravel-lkods Indong in fact to the glacial period, and in 
after y('ars 1 found in them broken arctic shells. But I was 
then utterly astonished at Sedgwick not l)oing delighted at so 
wonderful a ffu't ns a tropical shell being found near the surface 
in the middle of England. Nothing before Lad ever made me 
thoroughly realise, though I had read various scientific books, 
that scimeo consists in grouping facts so that general laws or 
coTudnaions may be drawn from tiieni. 

Next moniing wo started for Llangnllon, Conway, Bangor, and 
Capel Cling. This tour was of decided use in teaching me a 
little how to make out the gotdogy of a country. Sedgwick 
ofkm sent mo on a lino parallel to his, telling me to bring back 
specimens (<f the rooks and to mark the 6tratifieati(;n on a map. 
1 have little doubt that he did this for my good, as I was too 
ignorant to hnVn aided him. On this tour I had a striking 
instance how easy it is to overlook phenr>moua, howevci; con- 
spicious, bof TO they have been observed by any one, ^We 
spent many hours in Cwm Idwal, examining all the rocks witib 
extreme care, as Sedgwick was anxions to find fossils in them ; 

* In oonnccticu with thia tour my futhor iisf d to teU a atory about 
Setl^ok : they had btarted foun their inn ono morning, atfd had walked 
a mile or two, when Sedgwick suddenly stopped, and vowed that he would 

return, being certain * ** that damned soonndnl ** (the waiter) had not given 
tho chambermaid the sixpence intrusted to him for the purpose. He was 
ultimately persuaded to give up the project, seeing tliat there was no 
ietv!H>n for suspecting the waiter of perfidy, — ^F. I), 
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but neiUior of us saw a trace of tbo woiulci’ful glacial pbcno- 
meua all around us ; we did not notice tbo plainly seorod 
rocks, the percbed boulders, the lateral and terminal moraines. 
Yot these phenomena are so conspienous that, ns 1 docbirod in 
a paper published many years afterwards in tbo Philosophical 
3Tagazine^* a house buint down by firo did not tell its story 
more plainly than did this valley. If it had still boon filled 
by a glacier, the phenomena would have boon loss distinct than 
they now are. 

At Oapol Curig I left Sedgwick and went in a straight 
line by compass and map across tho mountains to Ibirmoutb, 
never following any track unless it coincided with my course. 
I thus came on some strange wild places, and enjoyed mucli 
this manner of travelling. I visited Barmouth to sco soiiio 
Cambridge friends wlio were reading tlierc, and thonco returned 
to Shrewsbury and to Maer for shooting ; for at that time 1 
should have thought myself mad to give up the first days of 
partridge-shooting for geology or any other science. 

Voyage of the ‘ Beagh * ; from Bcccmhcr 27, 1831, to Octoher 2, 

1836. 

On rc-arning homo from my short geological tour in N'.rJi 
Wales, I found a letter from IlensTows infonning me that 
Captain Fitz-Roy was willing to give up part of his ovvn cabin 
to any young man who would volunteer to go with him without 
pay as naturalist to tho Voyage of llie Btagle, 1 liavc given, 
as I believe, in my MS. Journal an account of all tho cirenm- 
stances which tlicn occurred; 1 will hero only say that 1 was 
instantly eager to accept tho offer, but my father strongly 
objected, adding the words, fortunate for mo, “ Jf you can find 
any man of oommon-sense who adviscu) you to go 1 will givo 
my consent.” So I wrote that evening and refused the offer. On 
the next mi»rning I went to Macr to be r( ady 5or September Ist, 
and whilst out shooting, my uncle j sent for me, offering to 
drive me over to Shrewsbury and talk with my father, as my 
ui&le thought it would be wise in me to accept tho offer. My 
» father always maintained that [my uncle] was ono of tho most 
sensible men in the world, and he at once consented in tho 
^kindest manner. I bad been rather extravagant at Cambridge, 
and to eonsble my father, said, that I should }>e deuced clover 
to spend more than my allowance whilst on board tbo Beagle; 
but ne answered with a smile, “ But they Udl me you are very 
clever.” 

* Pkfhiophieai Magatine^ 1842. t Joaiuli WvdgwcKxl. 
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Next day I fitartcd for Cambridge to soo Honslow, and thence 
to London to bco Fitz-Roy, and all was soon arranged. After- 
wards, on becoming very intimate with Fitz-Roy, I heard that 
I had nin a very narrow risk of being rejected on account of 
the sliapo of iny noao ! Ho was an ardent disciple of Lavator, 
and Avas convinced that ho could judge of a man's character by 
the ontlino of liis features; and ho doubted whether any one 
with niy nose could possess siifficiont energy and determination 
for the voyage. Hut I think he was afterwards well satisfied 
tluit iny nose had spoken falsely. 

Fiiz-Koy’s character was a sinppilar one, with voiy many 
nolde features : lie was devoted to his duty, generous to a fault, 
bold, dctoimined, and indomitably energetic, and an ardent 
friend to all under his sway, lie \Aonld undertake any sort of 
trouble to assist tliose whom ho tliv)uglit deserved assistance. 
Ho was a handsome man, strikingly like a gentleman, with 
highly-courteous manners, which resembled those f>f his maternal 
iincb^ the famous Lord Castlereagh, as I was told by tlio 
l^rinistor at lUo. Ncjvijrtholess ho must have inherited much 
in his appearance from Charles II., for Dr. Wallich gave me 
a collection of photographs which he had made, and I was 
struck w’itli the resemblance of one to Fitz-Roy ; and on 
looking at the name, T found it Ch. E. Sobieski Stuaid, Count 
d’Albanie,* a dcBCondaut of the same monarch. 

Fitz-Roy *s temper was a most unfortunate one. It was 
usually worst in the early morning, and with his eagle eye ho 
could generally detect something amiss about the ship, and 
was then unsparing in his blame. He was very kind to me, 
but was a man very difficult to live with on the intimate terms 
whicli necessarily follow'cd from our messing by ourselves in 
Iho same cabin. Wo had several quarrels ; for instance, early 
in the voyage at Bahia, in Brazil, ho defended and praised 
slavery, which I abominated, and told me that he had just 
visited a great sJive-owncr, who had called up many of his 
slaves and asked them whctlier they were happy, and whether 
they wished to be free, and all answered “ No.’* I tlien asked 
him, perhaps mth a sneer, whether he thought that the answer 
of slaves in the presence of their master was worth anything ? 
This made him excessively angry, and he said that as 1 doubted 
his word we could not live any longer together. Ihonght « 
that I should have been compelled to leave the ship ; but as 

* Tiie Count d'Albanie’a claim to Royal descent has been shown to be 
based on a myth. See the Quarterly Review, 1847, vol. Ixxxi. p. 88 ; also 
liaywanTs Riographieal and Critieal Ettaye^ 1878, vol. ii. p. 201. 
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soon as the news spread, which it did quickly, as the captain 
sent for the first lieutenant to assuage his auger by abusing mo, 
I was deeply gratified by receiving an invitation from all the 
gun-room officers to mess with them. But after a few hours 
Fitz-Boy showed his usual magnanimity by sending an officer 
to me with an apology and a request that 1 would continue to 
live with him. 

His character was in several respects one of the most noble 
which I have ever known. 

The voyage of the Beagle has been by far the most important 
event in my life, and has detonuined my whole career ; yet it 
depended on so small a circumstance as my undo oficring to 
drive me thirty miles to Shrov\ sbiiry, wdiich few undos would 
have done, and on such a triflo as the sliape of my nose. 1 
have always felt that I owe to tho voynge the first real training 
or education of my mind ; I u as led to ationd closely to 
poveral branches of natural history, and thus my powers of 
observation wore improved, though thiy were always fairly 
developed. 

The investigation of tho geology of all tho places visited was 
far more important, as reasoning here comes into play. On 
first examining a new district, nothing can appear more hope- 
less than the chaos of rocks ; but by recording tho stratification 
and nature of tho rocks and fossils at many points, always 
reasoning and predicting what will bo found dscwdiero, light 
soon begins to dawn on tho district, and tho structure of tho 
whole b^mes more or loss iutdligiblc. I had brought with 
me tho first volume of Lyell’s Principles of Oeology, which I 
studied attentively ; and the book w'as of tho highoKt sorvico to 
me in many ways. The very first place which 1 examined, 
namely, 8t. Jago, in the Capo de Verde islands, showed mo 
clearly the wonderful superiority of LyoH’s manner of treating 
geology, compared with that of any otWr author whoso works 
1 had with me or ever afterwards read. • 


Another of my occupations was collecting animals of all 
cImsos, briefly describing and roughly dissecting many of the 
marine ones ; but &om not being able to draw, and from not 
• having sufficient anatomical knowledge, a great pile of M8. 
which 1 made during the voyage has prov^ almost useless. 
I thus lost much time, with the exception of that spent in 
acquiring sdbe knowledge of the Cmstaoeans, as this was of 
service when in after years I undertook a monograph of tho 
Giiripedia. 

some part of the day I wrote my Journal, and took 
much pains in meribing carmully and vividly all that I bad 
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Been ; and this vvas good practico. My Journal served also, in 
part, as letters to my homo, and portions wore sent to Englana 
whenever there was an opportunity. 

The above various Bj>ccial studies were, however, of no 
importance corajmred with the habit of energetic industry and 
of coucentratod atteutiou to whatever I was engaged in, which 
1 then acquired. Everything about which I thought or read 
was made to bear directly on what I had seen or was likely to 
see; and this habit of mind was continued during the five 
years of the voyage. I feel sure that it \vas this train* 
iiig w'liich has enablod mo to do whatever I have done in 
Bcioiico. 

Looking backwards, I can now perceive how my love for 
science gradually preponderated over every other taste. 
Luring the first two years my old passion for shooting 
survived in nearly full force, and I shot myself all the birds 
uml animals for my collection ; but gradually I gave up my 
guu more and more, and finally altogether, to my servant, 
as shooting iuteifored with my work, more ospocially with 
making out the geological structure of a country. I discovered, 
though unconsciously and insensibly, that the pleasure of 
observing and reasoning was a much higher one than that 
of skill and sport. That my mind became developed through 
niy pursuits during the voyage is rendered probable by a 
remark made by my father, who was the most acute observer 
whom 1 ever saw, of a sceptical disposition, and far from 
being a bediever in phrenol(»gy ; for on first seeing mo after the 
voyage, ho turned round to my sisters, and exclaimed, “ Why, 
the shape of his head is quite altcrotl.” 

To return to the voyage. On September 11th (1831), I 
paid a flying visit with Fitz-Roy to the Beagle at Plymouth. 
Thence to Slircwabury to wdsh my father and sisters a long 
firowt 11. On OcUibor 24th I took up my residence at 
Plymouth, and fonmiiied there until December 27th, when 
tlie Beagle finally left the shores of England for her oi];pam* 
imvigiitiou of the world. We made two earlier attempts ^to 
sail, but wt TO driven back each time by heavy gales. These 
two months at Plymouth were the most miserable which * 
I over spent, though I exerted myself in various ways. I was 
out of spirits at the thought of leaving all my family and* 
friends fur so long a time, and the weather sedned to me 
inexpressibly gloomy. I was also troubled with palpitation 
and pain shont the heart, and like many a young ignorant 
man, especially one with a smatiering of medical Imowledge, 
was convinced that I bad heart disease. T did not consult any 
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doctor, as I fully expected to hear tlio verdict tliat I was not 
fit for the voyage, and I was resolved to go at all hazards. 

I need not here refer to the events of the voyage — whore we 
w^ont and what we did — ^as 1 havo given a sufficiently full 
account in my published Journal. The glories of the 
vegetation of the Tropics rise before my mind at the present 
time more vividly than anything else ; though the f>cnBo of 
sublimity, which the great dosorts of Patagonia and the 
forest-clad mountains of Tiorra del Fiiogo excited in mo, has 
left an indelible impression on my mind. The sight of a 
naked savage in his native land is an event which can never 
be forgotten. Many of my excursions on horseback through 
wild countries, or in the boats, some of which lasted several 
weeks, were deeply interesting ; Ihcsir discomfort and soiiui 
degree of danger wore at that time hardly a drawback, and 
none at all afterwards. I also refit et with high satisfaction 
on some of my scientific work, such as solving ilic lyrohlem of 
coral islands, and making out the geological structure of 
certain islands, for instance, St. Helena. Nor must I pass 
over the discovery of the singular relations of the animals 
and plants inhabiting the several islands of the (ialapagos 
archipelago, and of all of them to the inhabitants of South 
America. 

As far os I can judge of myself, I w^orked to the utmost 
during the voyage from the more plcaKtiro of investigation, 
and from my strong desire to add a few facts to tlie grt at inasH 
of facts in Natural Science. But 1 was also ambitious to takf) 
a fair place among scientific men, — whether morcj amhitious 
OT loss BO than most of my fellow- workers, I can form no 
opinion. 

The geology of St. Jago is very striking, yet simple: a 
stream of lava formerly flowed over Oio hod of the sea, formed 
of triturated recent shells and corals, which it lias baked into 
a hard white rock. Since tl!<in the whohf island has been 
upb^aved. But the line of while rotjk revealed to mo a new 
and important fact, namely, that there had been afterwards 
subsidence round the craters, which had since been in action, 
and had poured forth lava. It then first dawned on mo that 1 
might perhaps write a book on tho geology of the various 
‘ ODUUtries jisited, and this made me thrill with delight. That 
was a Snemorablo hour to me, and how distinctly I can call to 
mind the low cliff of lava beneath which I rested, with the sun 
hot, a few strange desert plants growing near, and 
with livmg corals in the tidal pools at my feet. Later in the 
Toyi^, Fitz-Koy asked me to read some of my Journal, and 
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declared it would be worth publishing ; so here was a second 
book in prospect ! 

Towards the close of our voyage I received a letter whilst 
at Asceufiion, in which my sisters told mo that Sedgwick had 
called on my father, and said tliat I should take a place among 
the leading scientific men. I could not at the time under- 
stand how ho could hav(3 learnt anything of my proceedings, 
but I heard (I believe afterwards) that Honslow had read 
some of the letters wliich 1 wrote to him before the Philo- 
sophical Society of Cambridge,* and had printed them for 
private distribution. My collection of fossil bones, which 
had boon sent to lion slow, also excited considerable atten- 
tion amongst paLcontologists. After reading this letter, I 
clamhered over the mountains of Ascension with a bounding 
step and made the volcanic rocks resound under my geological 
hammer. All this shows how ambitious I was ; but I think 
that I can say with truth that in after years, though I cared 
in the higbeat degree for the approbation of such men as 
Lyell and lloolvor, who wore my friends, I did not care much 
about tlic general public. I do not mean to say that a 
favourable review or a largo sale of my books did not pleaso 
mo greatly, but the idoasuro was a fleeting one, and I am sure 
that 1 have never turned one inch out of my course to gain 
fame. 

From mu return to England (October 2, 183G) to my marriage 
(January 2U, 1839). 

Those tvvo years and three months were the most active 
ones which I over spent, though I was occasioDally unwell, and 
BO lost some time. After going backwards and forwards several 
times between Shrewsbury, Maer, Cambridge, and London, 

I settled in lodgings at Cambridge f on Docembor 13th, 
whore all my ctjllections were under the care of Henslow. 

I stayed hero throe months, and got my minerals and rocks 
examined by the aid of Professor Miller. • 

I beg in preparing my Journal of Travels, which was not 
hard work, as my MS. Journal had been written with core, and 
my chief labour was making an abstract of my more interesting 
Bcieiitiflc results. I sent also, at the request of LyeU, a short 
account of my observations on the elevation of the coast of* 
Chili to the Goological Society. J 

* Read at the meeting held November 16, 1835, and printed In a 
pamphlet of 31 pp. for distribution among the members of the Society. 

t In Fitzwilliam Street. 

X Oeolog. Hoc, Proc. ii, 1838, pp. 446-449. 
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On March 7th, 1837, 1 to<ik lodgings in Groat Marlborough 
Street in London, and remained there for nearly two years, 
until I was niarned. During thcso two years I hniBhed iny 
Journal, read several papers before the Geological Society, 
l)cgan preparing the MS. for my Geological OhservaiionSy and 
arranged for the publication of the Zoology of the Voyage of 
the Beagle, In July I opened my liist note-book for facts 
in relation to the Origin of Species^ about which I had long 
reflected, and never ceased working for the next twenty years. 

During these two years I also wont a little into society, and 
acted as one of the honorary secretaries of the Geological 
Society. I saw a groat deal of Lyoll. One of his chief 
characteristics was his sympatliy witli the work of otlicrs, 
and 1 was os much astonished as delighted at the interest 
which he showed wheu, on my return to England, I explained 
to him my views on coral reefs. This encouraged mo greatly, 
and his advice and example had much influence on mo. 
During this time I saw also a good deal of Robert Brown ; 
I used often to call and sit with him during his breakfast 
on Sunday mornings, and he poured forth a rich tre^asnro 
of curious observations and acute remarks, but they almost 
always relak^d to minute points, and ho never witli mo 
discussed large or general questions in science. 

During thos-o two years 1 took several short excursions as a 
relaxation, and one longer one to the parallel roads of (ilen 
Roy, an Recount of whicli \\a3 published in the PhiloHffphical 
TramacAions,* Tljis pa]>cr was a great failure, and 1 am 
ashamed of it. Having been deeply imprcKsed with wliat I 
had seen of the elevati<ai of tlio land in South America, 1 
attributed the parallel lines to the action of the sea ; but 1 had 
to give up this view when Agassiz propounded his glacier-lako 
theory. Because no other explanation was poBsible under our 
then state of knowledge, I argued in favour of sea-action ; and 
my error has been a good lesson to mo never to trust in scieiico 
to tl^ principle of exclusion. 

•As I was not able to work all day at science, I road a good 
deal during these two years on various subjects, including some 
metaphysical books ; but 1 w^as not well fitted for such studies. 
About this time 1 took much delight in Wordsworth’s and 
•Coleridge’s^ poetry ; and can boast that I read the Excursion 
twice through. Formerly Milton’s Paradise Lost had been 
my chief favourite, and in my excursions during the vovage of 
the Beaale, when I could take only a single volume, 1 always 
diose lullon. 

« 1839, pp. 89-82. 
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From my marriage^ January 29, 1839, and residence in Upper 
Gower Street, to our leaving London and settling at Doum, 
September 14, 1^42. 

[After Bpcalciiig of liis happy married life, and of his 
cliildren, ho continues :] 

During the three ye.irs and eight months whilst we resided 
in Loiidon, I did less scientific work, though I worked as hard 
as I possihly eniild, than during any other equal length of timo 
in iny life. This was owing t^) frequently rccumng uu- 
wcdlne^s, and to one long and serious illness. The greater 
pait of my time, when I could do any tiling, was devoted to my 
Work on Coral Iteefs, which I hud begun before my marriage, 
and of which the last proof-sheet was corrected on May Cth, 
1842. This book, though a small one, cost me twenty months 
of hard w(»rk, as I had to rend evety wi.rk on the islands of 
the Pacific and to consult n any chaits. It was thought 
liighly of by scientific men, and the theory tluTciu given is, I 
think, now well ostablislicd. 

No other work of mine was begun in so deductive aapirit as 
this, for the whole theory was thought out on the west coast of 
S^'Utli America, before I had seen a true coral reef. I had 
tliercforo only to verify and extend my views by a careful 
examination of living reefs. But it should bo observed that I 
had during the tw'O previous years Ikou iucossautly attending 
to the ofl*e< ts on the shores of South America of the inter- 
mittent elevation of the land, together with denudation 
and the deposition of sediment. This ncco«fsarily led mo to 
reflect much on the effects of subsidence, and it was easy to 
replace in imagination the continued deposition of sediment by 
the upward growth of coraD. To do this was to form my 
theory of the formation of barrier-reefs and atolls. 

Besides my work on coral-reefs, during iny residence in 
London, I read •before tlio Geological Society papers on the 
Erratic Boulders of South America,* on Earthquakes, f qnd on 
the Formation by the Agency of Earth-worms of Mould. I 
also continued to superintend the publication of the Zoology of 
the Voyage of the Beagle, Nor did I ever intermit C(dloctivg* 
facts bearing on the origin of species ; and 1 could sometimes 
do this when I could do nothing else from illness. t 

In the summer of 1842 I was stronger than I &ad been for 
some time, and took a little tour by myself in North Wales, 
for the sake of obserring the effects of the old glacierB whidh 

* Qediog, Qoe, Froe* iii. 1842. t Gtolog, Trans, v. 1840. 

% Oeolog, 8oc, Froe, ii. 1838. 
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formerly filled all the larger valleys. I published a short 
account of what I saw in the Philoit 02 ^hicnl Magazine,* This 
excursion interested mo greatly, and it was the last time 1 was 
ever strong enough to climb moiin tains or tt> take long walks 
such as are neoi ssary for geological work. 

During the early part of our life in London, I was strong 
enough to go into general society, and saw a good dial of 
several scion tifio men and other more or loss distinguished 
men. I will give my impressions with respect to some of them, 
though I have little to say worth saying. 

1 saw more of Lycll than of any other man, both before and 
after my marriage. Ilis mind was churaet risi d, as it appoai^ed 
to me, by olearuess, caution, sound judgment, and a good deal 
of originality. When I made any remark to him on CJeology, 
he never rested until he saw the whole case clearly, and often 
made me sec it more clearly than I had done bi fore. Ho would 
advance all possible objections to my suggestion, and even after 
these were exhausted would long remain dubious. A second 
characteristic was his hearty sym 2 )athy with the work of other 
scientific men.t 

On my rotnm from the voyage of the Beagle, T explained to 
him my views on coral-reefs, which dilferod from liis, and 
I was greatly surprised and cncoiirngod by the vivid interost 
which he showed. His delight in scionco was ardent, aud he 
felt the keenest interest in the future progress of mankind. 
Ho wag very kind-hearted, and thorouglily liberal in Lis 
religious ]>eliefs, or rather disbeliefs ; but ho W'as a strong 
thoist. His candour was highly remarkable. Ho exhibited 
this by becoming a convert to tho Descent theory, though ho 
hod gained much fame by opposing Lamarck’s viows, and this 
after ho had grown old. He reminded me that I had many 
years before said to him, when discussing the opposition of tbo 
old school of geologists to bis new views, “ What ^ good thing 
it would bo if every scientific man was to die when sixty years 
old, as a^^rwards he would be sure to opi)Ose all new doctrines.” 
But hejioped that now he might bo allowed to live. 

The Bcienoo of Geology is enormously indebted to Lycll — 
tndte so, as 1 believe, than to any other man who ever lived. 
When [I was] starting on the voyago of the Beagle, tho 
sagadous Henslj^w, who, like all other geologists, believed at 
that time in successive cataclysms, advis^ mo to get and study 

♦ PhUawphicat Magwtine, 1$42. 

t 'Jhe alight refietition here obaervable I 0 accounteil for by the notes on 
Lyelk die*, haring been added in April, 1881, a few yeaw after the rest of 
the HeeMeetion$ were written.-^F. D. 

D 
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the first volume of the Principles, which had then just been 
published, but on no account to accept the views therein 
advocatf d. How differently would any one now speak of the 
Principles! I am proud to remember that the first pl&oo, 
namely, St. J«go, in the Capo do Verde Archipelago, in which 
I geologised, convinced me of the infinite superiority of Lyell’s 
views over those advocated in any other work known to me. 

The powerful effects of Lyell’s works could formerly be 
plainly seen in the different progress of the science in France 
and England. The present total oblivion of Elie de Beau- 
mont’s wild hypotheses, such as his Craters of Elevation and 
Lines of EZeration (which latter hypothesis I heard Sedgvdckat 
tlio Geological Society lauding to the skies), may be largely 
attribute d to Lyell. 

I saw a good deal of Robert Brown, ‘‘facile Piinceps 
Botauicorum,’* as ho was called by Humboldt. He seemed to 
mo to be chiefly remarkable for the minuteness of his observa- 
tions and their perfect accuracy. His knowledge was extra- 
ordinarily great, and much died with him, owing to his 
exce ssive fear of ever making a mistake. Ho poured out bis 
knowledge to mo in the most imrosorvcd manner, yet was 
str ingely jealous on some points. I called on him two or throe 
times before the voyage of the Beagle, and on one occasion he 
asked mo to look through a microscope and describe what I 
saw. This I did, and believe now that it was the marvellous 
currents of protoplasm in some vegetable cell. I then asked 
him whnt I had seen ; but ho answered me, “ That is my litt!e 

Ho was capable of the most generous actitms. When old, 
nmeh out of healtli, and quite unfit for any exertion, he daily 
visited (ns Hooker tfdd me) an old man-servant, who lived at a 
distance (and whom ho supported), and road aloud to him. 
This is cnc^gb to make up for any dogroo of scientific 
penuriousness or jealousy. 

I may hero mention a few other eminent men whoip I have 
occasionally seen, but I have little to say about thenv worth 
saying. 1 felt a high reverence for Sir J. Herschel^ and was 
delighted to dine with him at his charming house at the Ci^ 
of Good Hope and afterwards at his London house, 1 saw him, 
also, on a few other occasions. He never talked inuoh,obut 
every word which he uttered was worth listening to, 

I once mot at breakfast, at Sir Murchison’s honse^ the 
illustrious Humboldt, who honoured me by expresmng e vr^i 
to see me. I was a little disappointed with the great man, but 
my anticipations probably were too high. I can remembei^ 
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nothing distinctly about our iuterview, oioopt that Humboldt 
was very oheorful and talked much. 

X.* reminds me of Buckle, whom I once met at llonsloigh 
Wedgwood’s. 1 was very glad to learn from [Baoklc] his system 
of oolleoting facts. Bo told mo that ho bought all tlio books 
which he re^, and made a full index to each, of the facts which 
he thought might prove serviceable to him, and that he could 
always remember in what book he had road anything, for his 
memory was wonderful. I asked him how at first he could 
judge what facts would bo sorviceable, and ho answered that he 
did not know, but that a sort of instinct guided him. From 
this habit of making indices, he was enabled to give the 
astonishing number of roferennos on all sorts of stibjocts which 
may bo found in his History of Civili ation. This book I 
thought most interosting, and read it twice, but I doubt 
whether his generalisations aro worth anything. Buckle was a 
great talker ; and I listened to him, saying hardly a word, nor 
ifideo<l could I have done so, for ho hdt no gaps. When Mrs. 
Farrer began to sing, I jumped up and said iliat I must listen 
to her. After I had moved away, he turned round to a friend, 
and said (as was overlicard by my brother), “Well, Mr. 
Darwin’s Iwks are much better than his conversation.’* 

Of other great litemry men, I once mot Sydney Smith at 
Dean Milmau’s house. There was something inexplicably 
amusing in every word which lie uttered. Perhaps this was 
partly due to the cxjiectation of being amused. Ho was talking 
about Lady Cork, who was then extremely old. This was thfe 
lady who, tts ho said, was once so much affected by one of his 
charity sermons, that she h(yrrowed a guinea from a friend to put 
in the plate. He now said, “ It is generally believed that ray 
dear old friend Lady Cork has been overlooked ” ; and he said 
this in such a memner tliat no one could* for a moment doubt 
that ho meant that his dear old friend had been overlooked by 
the devil. How he managed to cxj>reFs this I know not. 

1 likewise once met Macaulay at Lord Stanhope’s (tho 
histoitan’s) house, and as tlicro was only one other man at 
dinner, I had a grfmd opportunity of hearing him converse, and 
h% was verr agreeable. He did not talk at all too much, nor 
indeed could such a man talk too much, as long as he allowed 
otHers to tom ihe stream of his conversation, and this he did 
•lioir; 

Z#ord StanhojM once gave me a curious little proof of the 
end Mness of Macaulay’s memory. Many historians 

^ A pMsag e leferriag to X. is here omitted,— F. D. 

n 2 
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ii(;od often to meet at Lord Stanhope's bouse ; and, in discussing 
various subjocts, they would sometimes diflVr from Macaulay, 
and formerly they often referred to some book to see who was 
right ; but latterly, as Lord Stanhope noticed, no historian ever 
took this trouble, and whatever Macaulay said was final. 

On another occasion I met at Lord Stanhope’s house one of 
his parties of historians and other literary men, and amongst 
them were Motley and Grote. After luncheon I walked about 
Ghevening Park for nearly an hour with Grote, and was much 
interested by liis conversation and pleased by the simplicity and 
absence of all pretension in his manners. 

Long ago I dined occasionally with the old Earl, the father 
of the historian. He was a strange man, but what little I knew 
of liim I liked ninch. IJo was frank, genial, and pleasant, 
lie liad strongly-marked features, with a brown complexion, 
and his clothes, when I saw liim, were all brown. He seemed 
to b(‘liovo in everything wliieh was to others uttt^rly inerwlible. 
He said one day to me, “ Why don’t you give up your fiddle- 
faddle of gecdogy and zoology, and turn to the occult sciences ? ” 
The historian, then Lord Mahon, Hooincd shocked at such a 
speech to mo, and his ohanning wife much amused. 

The last man whom I will mention is Carlyle, soon by me 
scvei-al times at ray brother s houP(‘ and two or throe times at 
my own house. His talk was very nicy and interesting, just 
like his uritijigs, but he sometimes went on too long on the 
same subject. I reruember a funny dinner «t ray brother’s, 
wliero, amongst a few* oth(*,rs, were Babbage and Lyell, both of 
whom liked to talk. Carlyle, however, silenced every one by 
haranguing during the whole dinner on the advantages of 
silence. After dinner, Babbage, in his grimmest manner, 
thanked Carlyle for his very interesting lecture on silence. 

Carlyle sneered at almost every one: One day in my house 
lie called G^oto's jnsfery “a fetid quagmire, wdth nothing 
spirittial about it.” I always tliougbt, until his Beminiseences 
appeared, that liis sneers w ere partly jokes, but this naw' seems 
Hither doubtful. His expression was tliat of a depressed, 
almost despondent, yet Umev-olent man, and it is notorious how 
heartily he laughed. 1 believe that his benevolence was refl, 
though stained by not a little jealousy. No one can doubt 
about his extraordinary ]>owerof drawing pictures of things ind 
men — far more vivid, as it appears to me, than any drawn by 
Macaulay. Whether his pictures of men were true ones is another 
question. 

He has been all-powerful in impressing some grand moral 
truths on the minds of men. On the o^r hand, his views 
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ftbout slavery were rovolticg. lu his eyes might was right. 
His mind seemed to mo a very narrow one ; oven if all bran<moB 
of science, which ho despised, are excluded. It is astonishing 
to me that Kingsley should have spoken of him as a man well 
fitted to advance science. He laugiiod to scorn the idea that a 
mathematician, such as Whowoll, could judge, as I maintained 
he could, of Goetlie’s views on light. Ko thought it a most 
ridiculous thing that any one should care whether a glacier 
moved a little quicker or a littlo slower, or moved at all. Ah 
far as I could judge, 1 mivor met a man with a mind so ill 
adapted for scientific roHoarch. 

Whilst living in London, I attended as regularly as I could 
the meetings of several scientific socie ties, and acted as secretary 
to the Geological S(*cioty. lUit such attendance, and ordinary 
society, suited my health so badly that wo resolved to live 
in the country, which wo both prefern;d and have never 
repented of. 

Beiidence at Down^Jrom Sqdetnher 14, 1812, to the 
prencnt time, 1870. 

After fievoral fruitless searches in Surrey and elsewhere, wo 
found this house and purchased it. I was pl(;as(5d with the 
diversified appearance of the vegetation j)ni])<}r to a chalk 
district, and so unlike what 1 hml been accustomed to in the 
Midland counties; and still more jdoaHod with the extreme 
quietness and rusticity of the place. It is not, lio Mover, quite 
so retired a jdtK'.o as a writer in a German periodical makes 
it, who says that my house can ho approached only by a mule- 
track ! Our fixing ourselves hero has answered admirably in 
one way which w'o did not anticipate, namely, by being very 
convenient for frequent visits from our .children. 

Few persons can have lived a more retired lift^than wo have 
done. Besides slmrt visits to the bousc^s of relations, and 
oceaaioqally to the seaside or elsewhere, wo have gone nowhere. 
Duriikg the first part of our residence we went a littlo into 
societyi and received a few friends hero ; but my health almost 
always Buffered from the excitement, violent shivering and 
vomiting attacks boing thus brought on. I liavo therefore 
bean eom]^lle4 for many years to mve up all dinner-parties ; 
and tiuB nas been somewhat of a deprivation to me, as such 
parties always put me into high spirits. From the same 
cause I have l^n able to invite here very few scientific 
scQitaiiiitaimes. 

My chirf enjoystmit and sole employment throughont life 
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Ixas boon scientific work, and the excitement from snch work 
makes mo for tho time forgot, or drives quite away, my daily 
discomfoi*t, I have therefore nothing to record during the 
rest of my life, except the publication of my several books. 
Perhaps a few dehiils how tliey an'jso may bo worth giving. 

My several Publications, — In the early part of 1844, my 
observations on the volcanic islands visited during the voyage 
of tho Beagle were published. In 1845, 1 took much pains 
in correcting a new edition of my Journal of Researches^ 
which was originally published in 1839 as part of Fitz-Roy’s 
work. Tho Biiceess of this my first literary child always 
tickles my vanity more than that of any of my other books. 
Even to this day it sells steadily in England and the United 
Rtates, and has been translated for the second time into 
(jonnan, and into French and other languages. This success 
of a book of travels, especially of a scientific one, so many years 
after its first publication, is surprising. Ten thousand copies 
have been sold in England of tho second edition. In 1846 
my Geological Observations on South America wore published. 
I record in a little diary, which I have always kept, that my 
three geological books (Coral Reefs included) consumed four 
and a half yoars’ steady work ; “ and now it is ten years since 
my return to England. IIow much time have I lost by 
illness ? I have nothing to say about these three books 
except that to my surprise now editions have lately been 
called for.* 

In October, 1846, 1 began to work on ‘ Cirripedia' (Barnacles). 
When on the coast of Chile, 1 found a most curious form, whion 
burrowed into shells of Concholepas, and which differed so 
much from all other Cirripodcs that I had to form a new Sub- 
order for its sole re(?eption. Lately an allied burrowing genus 
has been found on tho shores of Portngal. To understod the 
stnieturo of !hiy new Cinipede I had to examine and dissect 
many of the common forms ; and this gradually led me on to 
take up tlio whole group. I worked steadily on thcr subject 
for the next eight years, and ultimately published two^'^ck 
volumes, t describing all the known living species, and fro th^ 

2 narto8 on the extinct species. I do not doubt that Sir E. 

ijtton Bulwer had me in his mind when ho introduced in one 
of his novels a Professor Long, who had written two hign 
volumes on limpets. 

Although I was employed during eight years on this work, 
yet 1 record in my diary that about two years out of this timo 

* Geological Obsertations^ 2nd Edit. 1876. Coral 2nd Edit 1874 
f PublUhed hy the Ray Society. 
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was lost by iUness. On this aooonnt I went in 1B4B for some 
montbs to Malvern for hydropathio treatment, which did me 
much good, 80 that on my return homo I was able to resume 
work. So much was I out of health that when my dear father 
diod on Novombor 13th, 1848, 1 was unable to attend his 
funeral or to act as one of his executors. 

My work on the Cirripedia possesses, I think, considorablo 
value, as besides describing several new and remarkable forms, 
I made out the homologies of the various parts — 1 discovore(l 
the cementing apparatus; though I blun ^ rod dreadfully about 
the cement glands — and lastly I proved the existence in certain 
genera of minute males compleraontal to and parasitic on the 
hermaphrodites. This latter discovery has at lost been fully 
confirmed ; though at one time a Gorman writer was pleased 
to attribute tlie whole account to my fertile imagination. The 
Oirripedos form a highly varying and difficult group of spocio>< 
to class ; and my work was of considerable use to me, when I 
had to discuss in the Origin of Species the principles of a 
natural clas^ificAtion. Nevertheless, I doubt whelhor tlio work 
was worth the consumption of so much timo. 

Prom September 1854 I devoted my wliolo time to aminging 
my huge pile of notes, to observing, and to experimenting in 
relation to the transmutation of species. During the voyage of 
the Beagle I had boon deeply impressed by discovering in the 
Pampean formation groat fossil animals covered with armour 
like that on the existing armadillos ; secondly, by the manner 
in which closely aUiod animals replace one another in pro- 
ceeding southwards over the Continent; and thirdly, by the 
South American character of most of the productions of the 
Galapagos archipelago, and more especially hy tl^o manner in 
which they differ slightly on each island of the group ; none of 
the islands appearing to be very ancient in a geological sense. 

It was evident that such facts as tlicse, as well as many 
others, could only be explained on the supposirion that species 
l^radiyilly become modinod ; and the subject haunted me. But 
it ms equally evident that neither the action of the sun-onuding 
eonditions, nor the will of the organisms (especially in the case 
* of plants) could account for the innumerable cases in which 
oxmniams of every kind are beautifully adapted to their habits 
isf Itfe-^for {Dstance, a woodpecker or a tree-frog to climb trees, 

' or a seed fbr dii^rsal by hooks or plumes. I had always berm 
niDidt struck by such mptations, and until these could be 
eir^ai]]^ it seemed to me almost useless to endeavour to prove 
by nadireet eridenee timt species have been modified. 

Alkst my retom to ikigland it appeared to me that by 
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following tbo example of Lyell in Geology, and by collecting 
all facts wbicli bore in any way on the variation of animals 
and plants under domestication and nature, some light might 
perhaps bo tlirown on the whole subject. My first note-bwk 
was opened in July 1837. I worked on true Baconian prin- 
cijdos, aud without any theory collected facts on a wholesale ^ 
scale, more ospocially with respect to domesticated productions, 
by printed enquiries, by conversation with skilful breeders and 
gardeners, and by extensive reading. When I see the list of 
books of all kinds which I read and abstracted, including 
whole series of Journals and Transactions, I am surprised at 
my industry. I soon percoivo<l that selection was the keystone 
of man’s success in making useful races of animals and jdants. 
But how selection could bo apjdiod to organisms living in a 
state of nature remained for some time a mystery to mo. 

In October 1838, that is, fifteen months after I had begun 
my systematic enquiry, I happened to read for amusement 
Mai thus on Pojmlation^ and being well prepared to appreciate 
the struggle for existence w'hich everywhere goes on from long- 
eontiiiin d observation of tho habits of animals and plants, it at 
once struck uio that under tbeso circumstances favourable 
variations would tend to bo preserved, and unfavourable ones 
to bo dostrojed. Tho result of this would bo the formation of 
new species. H(Te, then, I had at last got a theory by which 
to work; but 1 was so anxious to avoid prejudico, that I 
detiTiuiiied not for some time to write oven the briefest sketch 
of it. In Juno 18*12 I first allowed myself the satisfaction of 
writing a very brief abstract of my theory in pencil in 35 
^mges ; and this w'as enlarged during the suinmor of 1844 into 
one of 230 pages, which 1 had fairly copied out and still 
possess. 

But at that time 1 overlooked one problem of great im- 
portance ; and it is astonishing to me, except on the principle 
of Columbus aiM his egg, how I could have overlooked it and 
its solution. This problem is the tendency in organic beings 
descended from the same stock to diverge in character as they 
become modified. That they have diverged greatly is obviona 
fiom tho manner in which species of all kinds can be classed ^ 
under genera, genera under families, families under sub-oxden^ 
nud so forth ; and I can remember the very spot in the roadf^ 
whilst in my carriage, when to my joy the solution occurred to 
me; aud this was long after 1 had come to Down. The 
solution, ns I believe, is that the modified ofi^pring of all 
dominant and increasing forms tend to become adapted lo 
many and highly diversified places in the economy of nature. 
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Early in 1866 Lyoll advised mo to write out my views 
pretty fully, and I began at onoo to do bo on a scalo tlireo or 
four times as extensive as that which was afterwards followed 
in my Origin of Sinwics ; yet it ivos only an abstract of the 
materials which I had collected, and I got through aboiit half 
the work on this scalo. But my plans were overthrown, for 
early in the summer of 1858 Mr. Wallaoo, who wus tlron in the 
Malay archipelago, sent mo an essay On the Tendency of 
Varieties tod€g)ari indefinitely from the Original Ty 2 )e ; and this 
essay contained exactly the same theory as mine. Mr. Wallace 
expressed the wish that if I thought well of his essay, I should 
send it to Lyoll for perusal. 

The circumstances under which I consented at the request 
of Lyell and Hooker to allow of an abstraf't from my MS., 
together with a letter to Asa Gray, dated September 5, 1857, 
to ho published at the stimo time with Wallace's Essay, are 
given in the Journal of the Proceedings of the Linnran Society^ 
1868, p. 45. J was at first very unwilling to consent, as I 
thought Mr. Wallace might consider my doing so unjustifiable, 
for 1 did not thou know how generous and noble was his 
disposition. The extract from my MS. and the letter to Asa 
Gray had neitlier boon intended for publication, and were 
badly written. Mr. Wallace’s essay, on the other hand, was 
admirably expressed and quite clear. Nevertheless, our joint 
productions excited very little attention, and tlio only j>Tihli shod 
notice of them which I can remember was by Professor 
Httughton of Dublin, who8(i verdict was that all that was new 
in them was false, and what was true was old. This shows 
how necessary it is that any new view sh(»uld bo cxplainc<i at 
considerable length in order to arouse public attention. 

In September 1858 I set to work by the i^trong advice of 
Lyell and Himkcr to projiare a voluinp on the transmutation of 
species, but wus often interrupted by ill-health, and short 
visits to Dr. Lane’s delightful hydropathic ef^tablishmoiit at 
Moot Park. I abstracted the MS. begun on a much larger 
scal^ ih 1856, and completed the volume on the some reduced 
scale. It cost me thirteen months and ten days* liard labour, 
it was published under the title of tho Origin of Sjiccies^ in 
KovemlMr 1859. Though considerably added to and corrected 

the later editions, it has remained substantially the same 
book 

It is no doubt the chief work of my life. It was from the 
first hi^ly successfal. The first small edition of 1250 copies 
was sold on the day of publication, and a second edition of 
SOOO oopies soon afterwards. Sixteen thousand copies have 
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now (1876) been sold in England ; and considering how stiff a 
book it is, this is a largo sale. It has l>een translated into almost 
every European tongue, even into such languages as Spanish, 
Bohemian, Polish, and Russian. It has also, according to 
Miss Bird, been translated into Japanese,* and is there much 
studied. Even an essay in Uebrew has appeared on it, show- 
ing that the tbcctry is contained in the Old Testament I Tho 
reviews wore very nnm(3rous; for some time I collected all 
that appeared on tiie Origin and on ray related books, and 
those amount (excluding newspaper reviews) to 265 ; but after 
a time I gave up tlie attempt in despair. Many separflEte 
essays and bo(dv8 on tlio subject have appeared ; and in 
( I emianv a catalogue or bibliography on “ Darwinismus ” has 
appeared o\cry year or two. 

The success of the Origin may, I think, be attributed in 
large part to my having long before witten two condensed 
Kk(5tclies, and to my having Willy abstracted a much larger 
niauuscriptj which was itself an abstract. By this means I was 
enabled to sch^ct tbo more Rlriking facts and conclnsions. I 
had, also, during many years, followed a golden rule, namely, 
that whenever a published fact, a n(^w observation or thougnt 
eamo across mo, which was opposed to my general results, to 
make a memorandum of it without fail and at once ; for I had 
found by cxporicnoo tliat such facts and thoughts were far 
more apt to escaj )0 from tho memory than favourable ones. 
Giving to this habit, very few objootions were raised against 
iny views wdiich 1 had not at least noticed and attempted to 
answer. 

It has sometimes been said that the Buccess of the Origin 
proved “ that the suhiect was in tho air,” or “ that men's minds 
were prepan‘d for it.” I do not think that this is strictly true, 
for I occasionally sounded not a few naturalists, and never 
happened to c<;pie across a single one w'ho seemed to doubt about 
tho jicrmanonco of species. Even Lyoll and Hooker, though 
they would listen with intt^rest to mo, never seemed to agree. I 
tri^ once or twice to explain to able men what I meant by 
Natural selection, but signally failed. What I believe was 
strictly true is that innumerable well-observed facts wei% 
stored in tho minds of naturalists ready to take their pjroper 
places as soon as any theory which would receive them was 
sufficiently explained. Another element in the sneoess of Ao 
book was its moderate sixe ; and this I owe to the appearance 
of Mr. Wallace's essay ; had I published on the scale in whi^ 

♦ Miss Binl is mistaken, as I Icoru from Professor Mitsnkuri. — P. 
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I began to write in 1856, tho book would have bocu four or 
five timea as largo as the Origin^ and very fow would have had 
the patience to read it. 

I gained much by my delay in publinhing from about 1836, 
when the theory w'os clearly concciv(ri, to 1866 ; and I lost 
nothing by it, for I cared very little whether men attnbuted 
most originality to mo or Wallace; and his essay no doubt 
aided in the reception of tho theory. I was forofitallcd in only 
one important point, whieli iny ^anity has always made mo 
regret, namely, the explanation by nu ans of tho Glacial period 
of the presence of tho some species of plants and vf some few 
animals on distant mountain siunmits and in the arctic regions. 
This view pleased mo so much that I w^roto it out in exlemo^ 
and I believe that it was read by Hooker some years before 
E. Forties published his celehrated memoir* on tho subject. 
In tho very few points in which we diffi^red, I still think tliat 
I was in the right. I have never, of course, alluded in print 
to my having independently worked ont this view. 

Hanlly any point gave mo so much satisfaction w'hnn I was 
at work on the Ontj%% as the explanation of tho wide difference 
in many claBscs between the embryo and the adult animal, and 
of the close resemblance of the enihryos within the same elans. 
No notice of this point was taken, us fur us 1 remomhor, in 
the early reviews of tho Origin, and I recollect oxj>n}BsiDg my 
surprise on this head in a letter to Asa Gray. Within late 
years several reviewers have given the whole credit to Frit/. 
Mfiller and Hackel, who undoubtedly Imvo worlo d it ont mnch 
more fully, and in some respects more correctly tlian I did 
1 bad materials for a whole chapter on the subject, and I ought 
to have made tho discussion longer ; for it is clear that I failed 
to impres-s my readers; and ho who succcwls in doing so 
deserves, in my opinion, all tho cfo<lit. 

This leads mo to remark that I have alm^flt alw^ays been 
treated honestly by my reviewers, paBsing over tboHc w .thont 
seieii^ific knowledge as not worthy of notice. My views have 
ofIdStt been grossly misrepresented, bitterly opposed and ridi- 
culed, but this has been generally done, os I believe, in good 
* faith. On the whole 1 do not doubt that my works have been 
over and over again greatly overpraised. I rejoice that I have 
Avoided oonfroversies, and this I owe to Lyoll, who many years 
age^in tet&mm to my geological works, strongly advised me 
smver to get entang^ in a controversy, as it rarely did any 
good and caueed a mieerable loss of time and temper. 


* Gecieg. Bwrvey Mem,, ISIC. 
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Whenever I Lave found out that I have blundered, or that 
niy work has been imperfect, and when I have been con- 
temptuously criticised, and even when I have been overpraised, 
so that I have f(ilt inortlfiod, it has been ray greatest comfort 
to say hundreds of times to myself that “ I have worked as 
hard and as well as I could, and no man can do more than 
this.” I rcimjmber wlion in Good Success Bay, in Tierra del 
Fuego, tliirdving Taiid, I believe, that I wrote home to the 
ofifo^ t) tliat I could not employ my life better than in adding a 
little to Natuml Science. This I have done to the best of my 
abilities, and critics may say wdiat they like, but tJiey cannot 
destroy this conviction. 

During the two last montbs of 1850 I was fully occupied in 
preparing a second edition of the Griffin, and by an enormous 
correspondence. On daiinary Ist, 18G0, 1 began arranging ray 
notes for ray w ork on the Variation of Animals and Vlartts under 
Domestication ; but it was not published until the beginning 
of 18CiS ; the delay having been caused partly by frequent 
illiujsses, one of which lasted seven months, and partly by 
being tiiinpted to j)ul)lisli on other subjects which at the 
time inter(‘sted me more. 

On May Ifdh, 18 02, my little book on tlie Fertilisation of 
Orchids, wliioh cost ino ton months’ work, w'os published : 
most of the facts had Iuhui shjwly accumulated during several 
previous years. During the sumraor of 1839, and, I b<dicvo, 
during the previous summer, I w'as led to attend to the cross- 
fertilisation of flowers by the aid of insects, from having come 
to the conclusion in ray speculations on the origin of sjwcie'^, 
that crossing played au important part in keeping specific 
forms constant, I atUmded to the subject more or less during 
every subsequent summer ; and niy interest in it was greatly 
enhanced by having piMCured and read in November 1841, 
through the advice of Robert Brown, a copy of 0. K. Sprengol’s 
wonderful booff, Gas entdechie Geheimuiss der Natnr, For 
some years In'fore 1862 I had specially atUmded to the fertili- 
sation of onr British orchids ; and it seouied to me the 4>e8t 
plan to prepare as complete a treatise on this group of plants as 
well as I could, rather than to utilise the great mass of matter* 
which I had slowdy collected with respect to other plants. 

My resolve pr<ivcd a wise one ; for since the aj>peiurano6 oS 
my book, a surprising number of papers and separate works on 
the fertilisation of all kinds of flowers have appeared; and 
tliose are far better done than I could possibly have effected. 
Tho merits of poor old Sprengel, so long overlooked^ are now 
fully recognised many years a^r his death. 
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DnriBg tlio same year I puMishrd in the Journal of (h* 
Linnean Society , a paper On the Two Forma, or Dimorphic Con- 
dition of Primula, and during the next five years, five other 
papers on dimorphic and trimorphio plauts. I do not think 
anything in my scientific life has given me bo much satisfaction 
as making out the moaning of the structure of tlicHO jdants. I 
had noticed in 18(?8 or 183i> the dinioridiism of Linum flavum, 
and had at first thought that it was merely a case of uninoaning 
VHriability. But on examining the common fijiecies of Primula, 
I found that the two forms were n.ueh too regular and constant 
to bo thus viewed. I therefore l>eciiiuo almost convinced tliut 
the common cowslip ami primroKO were on the lugh-road to 
iMicomo dioecious ; — that the short }ustil in the one form, and 
the short stamens in the other fi>nii uoro tending towards 
abortion. The plants wore then lore suhj« cted under this 
IH)int of view to trial; hut as soon as tlic flow <5rs with short 
pistils fertilised with pollen from the short stamens, were found 
to yield niorcj seeds thun any other of tlie four possible unions, 
the abortion-theory was knocked on the load. After some 
additional experiment, it hecamc evident tlmt iln) two forms, 
though both were perfect lurmaphrodites,l>(>r(j almost the sanio 
relation to one another as do the two sexes of an (ordinary 
animal. With Lytliruin wc have the still more womleifiil 
case of three forms standing in a similar relation to one 
another. I afterwards found that tlic ofisjjring from the union 
of two plants belonging to the same fonns ju'esented u close 
and^ curitms analogy with hybrids from tlio union of two 
distinct s|)ocies. 

In the autumn of 1864 I finished a loiig jmpew on CUmhiny 
Plania, and sent it to tho Linnean B<iei(‘ty. The WTitiiig of 
this paper cost me four months : but 1 was so unwell when T 
received the jiroof-shccts that I was forced to leave them very 
badly and olteu obrcurely expressed.. The j>af>er wns little 
noticed, but when in 1875 it was corrcclcd and puhlihhed as a 
sc|.arajy book it sold well. I wus led to tike up this subject 
by rd&ding a short paper by Asa Gray, published in 1858. He 
sent me seeds, and on raising some plants I was so mucli 
fascinated and perplexed by the revolving movements of the 
teLfdrils and atoms, which movemonts are really very simple, 
tMongh appeasing at first sight very complex, that I procured 
various other kinds of climbing plants, and studied tho wholo 
subject I was all the more attracic/l to it, from not being at 
saiiafied with the explanation which Hcnslow gave us in his 
lectures, about twining plants, namely, that they had a natural 
tendency to grow up in a spire. This explanation proved quite 
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erroBOOHB. 8omo of tbo adaptations displayed by climbing 
plants are as beautiful as tbosu of Orchids for ensuring cross- 
fertilisation. 

My Variation of Anirnnh and Plants under Dotmstication 
was begun, as aln^ady stated, in tie beginning of 1860, but was 
not publisiicd until the beginning of 1868. It was a big book, 
and cost me four years and two months’ l>ard labour. It gircs 
all my (d>8ervation8 and an iinmenso number of facts collected 
from various soun'O*^, ub(mt our domestic productions. In the 
second volume the causes and laws of variation, inheritaueo, 
ike., are discuRsed, as far as our present state of knowledge per- 
inits. Towards the end of the work I give my well-abnsod 
liypothosis of Pangenesis. An unverified hypothesis is of 
little or no value ; but if any one should hoi’oafter be led t(> 
make ohservationB by wdiioh some suoh hy})othe6is could be 
estaldisbed, I sliall have done gocxl service, as an astonishing 
number of isolated facts can bo thus connected together aud 
rendered intelligible. In 187r> a second and largely correcteil 
edition, which cost me a good deal of labour, was brought out. 

My Descent of Man was publishcwl in February 1871. As 
soon as I had boccjine, in the year 1837 or 1838, convinced that 
species were mutable productions, I could not avoid the belief 
that man must come under the same law. Accordingly I 
culloctod notes on the subjc^ct for my own satisfaction, and not 
for a long time witli any intention of pnblishing. Al^ongh in 
the Onfjin of Sjtccies the derivation of any 2 )articulftr species is 
never discussed, yet I thought it best, in order that no hononr- 
ablo man should accuse me of concealing ray views, to add that 
by the work “ light would be thrown on tlie origin of man and 
his history.” It would have been useless, and injurious to the 
success of tbo book to have paraded, without giving any 
eviilonco, my conviction with respect to his origin. 

But wdien I^fouiid that many naturalists fully accepted the 
doctrine of the evolution of species, it seemed to me advisable 
to work up such notes as I possessed, and to publish a 8{)ecial 
ir< atiso on the origin of man. I was the more glad to do so, as 
it gave me an opportunity of fully discussing sexual selection 
— a subject which had always greatly interested me* Thid 
subject, and that of the variation of our domestic productions, 
together with the causes and laws of variation, iniieritancei and 
the intercrossing of plants, are the sole subjects which I have 
been able to write about in full, so as to use all the materials 
which 1 havo collected. The Descent of Man took me tirnee 
years to write, but then as usual some of this time was lost hf 
ill health, and some was consiuned by prqiariiig ww 
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and olihor minor works. A second and largely coiTeoted edition 
of the D€$^ni apj)e»irod in 1874. 

My book on the Expression of the Eintituyns tn Men and 
Animali was published in the autumn of I87il. I had intended 
to give only a chapter on the subjoft in the Descent of Man, 
bat as soon as I began to put my notes together, I saw that it 
would require a separate treatise. 

My first ohild was bom on DccctulK^r 27th, 1839, and I at 
once commenced to make notes on the first dawn of tlio various 
erprossions which ho exhibited, for I felt convinced, oven at 
this early period, that the most complex ami fine shades of 
expression must all have had a gradual and iiaturul origin. 
During the summer of tho following yoair, 1840, 1 road Sir 
0. lieirs adniirablo work on cxju'cssitiu, and this greatly 
increased the inUu'OKt which I felt in the subject, though I 
could not at all agree with his belief tliat various muscles 
had been specially creatcid for the sako of expression. From 
this time forward I occasionally atbmdod to tho subjoct, both 
with respect to man and our doinesticatod animals. My book 
sold largely ; 5267 copies having been disposed of on the day 
of publication. 

In the suiumor of 18G0 I was idling and rosting near llart- 
field, wher two sponies of [Siiiulew] abound ; and I noticed 
that numerous insf.cts had been enti appod by tbo Icavos, I 
Oivrried homo some plants, and on giving them insects saw tho 
movements of the tc>ntaclos, and this luado mo tliiuk it pro< 
bable that tho insK'cts wrero caugJit fer some special purpose. 
Fortunately a crucial test occurred to me, that of placing a 
large numW of leaves in various nitrogenous and non-nitro- 
genouB fiuids of equal doimily; and as soon as 1 found that 
tbo farmer alone exciud energetic movements, it wras obvious 
that here was a fiuo new iidd for investigation. 

During subsequent years, whenever I had Icu^ire. I pursued 
my etperiments, and iny Ixiok on Insectivorous Plants was 
publ^cid in July 1875— that is Kixteon years after my first 
oboomtions* The delay iu Uiis cose, as with all my other 
books, has been a great advantage to mo ; for a man after a 
long interval can criticiso big own work, almost os well as if 
it were that of another person. The fact that a plant shonld 
when •properly excited, a fluid containing an acid and 
ferment, olmmly analogoua to tho digestive fluid of an animal, 
was certainly a remar^ble discovery. 

During this atttnxnn of 1876 I smill publish on the Effects 
ef and in the Vegetable Kingdom, This 

will fenn a eotnplement to that on tho Fertilisation of 
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Orchids^ in which I showed how perfect wore the means for 
cross-fertilisation, and here I shall show how important are 
the results. I was led to make, during cloven years, the 
numerous experiments recorded in this volume, by a mere 
accidental observation ; and indeed it required the accident to 
be repeated before ray attention was thoroughly aroused to 
the remarkable fact that seedlings of solf-fcrtilisod parentage 
are inferior, oven in the first generation, in height and vigour 
to seedlings of cross-fortilisod parentage. I hope also to 
republish a revised edition of my book on Orchids, and here- 
after my papers on dimorphic and triraorphic plants, together 
with some additional observations on allied points which I 
never have had time to arrange. My strength will then 
}»robably be oxhauHted, and I shall bo ri ady to exclaim “ Niino 
dimittis.** 

Written May Ist, 1881. — Ihe Effects of Cross- and Self- 
Feriilimlion was puldished in tbo autumn of 187G ; and tho 
results there arrived at explain, as I believe, tho endless and 
wonderful oonfrivancos for the transportal of pollen from one 
plant to another of tbo same species. I now b(dicvo, how- 
ever, chiefly fnmi the observations of Hermann Muller, that I 
ought to have insisted more strongly than I did on the many 
adai)tations for solf-fortilisation ; though I was well aware of 
many such adaptations. A much enlarged edition of my 
Frrtilimtwn of OrckuU was published in 1877. 

In this same year The Different Forms of Flowers ^ dc., 
ap{>oared, and in 1880 a second edition. This book consists 
chiefly of tho several papers on Hetoro-styled flowers origi- 
nally published by the Liuneau Society, corrected, with 
luuoh now matter added, togetlu r with observations on some 
other cases in which tho same plant bears two kinds of flowers. 
As before remarked, no little discovery of mine over gave mo 
HO much pleat^nro as tho making out the meaning of hetero- 
stylcd flowers. The results of crossing such flowers in an 
illegitimate inauner, I believe to be very important, as bearing 
on tlio sterility of hybrids ; although these results have ’been 
noticed by only a few persons. 

In 187i>, I had a translation of Dr. Ernst Krause’s Life of 
Eraetnus Darwin published, and 1 added a sketch of his 
charaotor and habits from material in my possession. Manj^ 
I>6r8on8 have been much interested by this little life, and I am 
surprised that only BOO or 900 copies were sold. 

In 1880 I published, with [my son] Frank’s assistance our 
Power of Movement in Plants. This was a tough piece of 
work. The book bears somewhat tho same relation to mj 
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little book on Climbing Plants^ vhich Crois^FertilUation did 
to tbe Fertilisation of Orchids; for in acoordanco with the 
priaciple of ovolutiou it was impossible to account for climbing 
plants having boon dovoloped in so many widely diiTurent 
groups unless all kinds of plants possess some slight |)owor 
of movement of an analogous kind. This 1 proved to bo the 
case ; and 1 was further led to a rather wide gonorolisation, 
viz , that the groat and important classes of movomouts, ex- 
cited by light, the attraction of gravity, d:c., are all modified 
forms of the fundani(3iital inovoincnt of circuinnutation. It 
has always pleased mo to exalt plants in the scale of organised 
lieings ; and I theroforo felt an <^sj)ocial pleasure in showing 
how many and what admirably well adapted movements tho 
tip of a root poFSosses. 

I have now (May 1, 1881) sent to tho piiiitorB tho MS. of 
a little IxKik till The Formation of Vegeiahlr Movld through the 
Action of irerww. This is a subje<d of but small importance; 
and I know not whether it will interest any rcaderH,* but it 
littH interested mo. It is tho completion of a short i)apor read 
before tbe Geological Society more than forty years ago, and 
has revived old gotjlogical thoughts. 

I have now mentioned all the books which I have publishod, 
and these 1 ‘o been the milostoncB in my life, so that little 
remains to be said. I am not coiiSciouB of any cliango in my 
mind during the last thirty years, excepting in one point pre- 
Hontly to bo mentioned; nor, indeed, could any change have been 
expected unless one of general dehu’i oration. Hut my father 
lived to his eighty-third year with his mind as lively as ever 
it was, and all his faculties uudimmed ; and I hope that I 
may die before my mind fails to a HeiiHiblo extent. I think 
that I have become a little more skilful in guessiug right 
explanations and in devising experimoj^tal tests; but this 
may probably be tlio result of mere practice, anc^of a larger 
store of knowledge. I have as mnc'h dif&ciilty as over in 
expressing myself clearly and concisely; and this difliculty 
lias cairtba me a very great loss of time ; but it lias had tho 
compensating advantage of forcing mo to think long and 
intently about every sentence, and thus I liavo been led to 
see errors in reasoning and in my own observations or those 
of ethers. ^ 

seems to be a sort of fatality in my mind leading 
va6 to pat at first my statement or proposition in a wrong or 
awkward fom. Formerly I used to think about my senteuoes 

* November 1881 and February 1884, 8500 copies were 

•owL— F . V. 
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before writing them down ; bat for several years I have found 
tliat it saves time to scribble in a vile hand, whole pages as 
quickly as I possibly can, contracting half the words; and 
then coiTcct deliberately. Sentences thus scribbled down are 
often better ones than 1 coubl have w'ritten deliberately. 

Having said tin’s much about my manner of writing, I will 
add that 'with ni\ largo books I spend a good deal of time 
ov(T the general arrangement of tlio matter. I first make tho 
rudest outline in two or three pages, and tlicn a larger one 
in several I>age8, a few words or one word standing for a 
whole discussion or series of facts. ICach one of these headings 
is again enlarged and often transferred before I begin to write 
in eatenso. As in several of my books facts observed by 
otluii's have been very extensively used, and as I have always 
bad several quite distinct Bubje<!ts in hand at the same time, 

T may mention that I keep from thirty to forty largo port- 
folios, in cabinets with lalielled shelves, into which I can at 
once put a debu^luid refi^ronco or memorandum. I have bought 
many bot)lc8, and at their ends I make an index of all the 
facts that coueern my work ; or, if the lx)ok is not my own, 
write out a separtite ahstract, and of such abstracts I have 
a largo draw er full. Before l)eginmng on any subject I look 
to all tho short indexes and make a gcnenil and classified 
index, aud by taking the one or more im)j>or portfolios I have 
all tho information collected during luy life ready for use. 

I have said that in one respect my mind has changed during 
tho last twenty or thirty years. Up to the ago of thirty, or 
beyond it, poetry of many kinds, such as the works of Milton, 
Gray, Byron, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Shelley, gave me 
great pleasure, and oven as a schoolboy I took intense d^^ight 
in Shakespeare, cspcc'ally in the historical plays. I have wso 
said that formerly pictures gave mo considerable, and music 
very groat «?eligbt. But now for many years I cannot endure 
to read a lino of potitiy : I have tried lately to rood Shake- 
speare, and found it so intolerably dull that it nans^ted me. 

I have also almost lost my taste for pictures or music! ^ Music 
generally sets me thinking too energetically on what I have 
been at work on, instead of giving mo pleasure. I reftun 
some taste for fne scenery, but it does not cause me the . 
exquisite delight which it formerly did. Qdl the other hahdt 
novels, which are works of the imagination, tboU{^ not 
a very high order, have been for years a wemdeiftd relmf and 
pleasure to me, and 1 often Um all novelists. A suijuriiitn^ 
number have been read aloud to me, and I like all if mod^ 
rately good, and if they do not end unhappily«*-again8t 
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a law oagLt to be passed. A novel, acconling to my tnsto, 
docs not come into the first class uuloss it contains some 
person wbom one can tlioroiigbly love, and if a pretty woman 
all the better. 

This curious and lanicntablo b-ss of the higher rosthotlo 
tastes is all the odder, as biK>ks on history, biographies, and 
travels (independently of any scientific facts which they may 
contain), and essays on all sorts of subjects intercht mo as much 
as ever they did. My mind sooros to have bocoino a kind of 
machine for grinding general laws out of large collections of 
facts, but why this shonld have caused tJio atrophy of tliat part 
of the brain alone, on which the higher tastes dc})ond, I cannot 
conceive. A man with a mind more highly organisod or bettor 
constituted than iiiiiio, would not, I suppoHO, have iliiiH sufibred ; 
and if I hod to live my life again, I would have made a rule to 
read some poetry and liHt43n tt> some rimsic at least once every 
week ; for perhaps the part's of my brain now atroj)hicd would 
thus have been kept active through use. The loss of theso 
tastes is a loss of happiness, and luay possibly bo injurious to 
the intellect, and more probably to the moral cbaracter, by 
enfeebling the emotional part of our nature. 

My books have sold largely in Englaml, have been translatcid 
into many languages, and passed through several editions in 
foreign countries. I have hoard it said that the success of a 
work abroad is the best tost of its enduring value. I doubt 
whether this is at all trustworthy ; but judged by this Kttindanl 
my xiamo imght to last for a few years. Therefore it may bo 
worth while to trj to analyse the mental qualities and tlio con- 
ditions on which my success has depended ; though I am aware 
that no man can do this correctly. 

1 have no great quickness of apprehension or wit which is so 
remarkable in some clever men, for instaiice, Huxley. I am 
therefore a poor critic : a paper or book, when firsf read, gene- 
rally excites my admiration, and it is only after considerable 
reflecliqp. that 1 perceive the weak points. My power to follow 
a long and purely abstract train of thought is very limited ; 
aii4 therefore I could never have succeeded with metaphysics or 
mathematics. ^ Hy memory is extensive, yet hazy : it suffices to 
make meeautioxm by vagary telling me that 1 have observed or 
rea&mmiethixig apposed to the oonclusion which I am drawing, 
or ck the o&^hwd in fisTour of it; and after a time I can 
gonomUy xeoollect where to ■eoroh for my authority. So poor 
in seme is my memory^ that 1 have nerer hi^n able to 
iM^faer ftf more than a few days a single date or a line of 
poetiy, 

■ »3 
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Some of inj critics have said, “ Olit ho is a good obsemr, 
but ho has no power of reasoning ! ’* I do not think that this 
can be true, for the Origin of Species is one long argument from 
the beginning to the end, and it has convinced not a few able 
men. No one could have written it without having some power 
i>i reasoning. I liave a fair shore of invention, anJ of common 
Hoiiso or judgment, such as every fairly successful lawyer or 
doctor must have, but not, I believe, in any higher degree. 

On the favourable side of the balance, 1 think that I am 
8ni)orior to the common run of men in noticing things which 
easily escape attention, and in observing tliem carefully. My 
industry bus been nearly as great as it could have been in the ob- 
servation and collection of facts. What is far more important, 
iny lovo of natural science has been steady and ardent. 

Tills pure lovo has, however, been much aided by the 
ambition to be esteemed by my fellow naturalists. From my 
early youth 1 have had the strongest desire to understand 
<»r explain \^hatev<ir I observed, — that is, to group all facts 
under some general laws. These causes combined have given 
luo the patience to reflect or ponder for any number of years 
over any unexplained problem. As far os I can judge, I am not 
apt to follow blindly the lead of other men. I have steadily 
ondoavoured tv) keep my mind free so as to give up any hypo- 
thesis, however much beloved (and I cannot resist forming one 
on every Hubject), as soon as facts are shown to be opposed to 
it. Indeed, I have had no choice but to act in this manner, for 
with the exception of the Coral Reefs, I cannot remember a 
single li rat-funned hypothesis w'hich had not after a time to be 
given up or greatly modified. This has naturally led me to 
distrust greatly, deductive reasoning in the mixed sciences. On 
the other hand, I am not very sceptical, — a frame of mind which 
I believe to be injurious to tho progress of science. A good 
deal of sdK^tticism in a soiontific man is advisable to avoid 
much loss of time, [butj I have mot with n(»t a few men, who, 
I feel sure, have often thus been deterred from expe^ment or 
observations, which would have proved directly or indirectly 
serviceable. 

In illustration, I will give the oddest case which I l&ave 
known. A gentleman (who, as I afterwards heard, is a good 
local botanist) wrote to me from the Eastem^unties that the 
seeds or beans of the common fleld-bean had this year every- 
where growm on the wrong side of the pod. 1 wrote back, 
asking for further information, as I did not nndeistand what 
was meant ; but I did not receive any answer for a very long 
time. 1 then saw in two newspapers, one pubRshed in Kent 
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and ihe other in Yorkshiro, paragraphs stating that it was a 
most remarkable fact that “ the beans this yeiir had all grown 
on the wrong side.” So I thought there must bo some founda- 
tion for BO general a statement. Acconlingly, I went to my 
gardener, an old Kcutisb man, and asked him whrth(*.r ho had 
heard anything about it, and ho answered, “ Oh, no, sir, it must 
be a mistake, for the beans grow on the wrong side only on loap- 
3*ear.” I then asked him how they grew in common yoars and 
how on leap-years, but soon found that he knew absolutely 
nothing of how they grew at any time, but ho stuck to his 
belief. 

After a time I board from my first informant, who, \\dth many 
apologies, said that ho should not have written to mo had ho 
not heard the statement from several intelligent fanners ; but 
that be had since spoken again every one (»f them, and not 
one knew in the least v\hat ho had himself meant. So that hero 
a belief — if indeed a statement with no definite idea attached to 
it can be called a belief — had spread over almost the whole of 
England without any vestige of evidence. 

I have known in the course of my life only throe intention- 
ally falsified statements, and one of these may liavo Ixaui a 
hoax (and thoro have Ixjcn several scientifio hoaxes) which, 
however, tuok in an American Agricultural Journal. It rc*lui(‘d 
to the formation in Holland of n new breed of oxen by tho 
crossing of distinct species of Bos (some of which I lia])]>on to 
know are sterile together), and tho author had tho intpmh'iKu; 
to state that he had correisponded with mo, and that I had bo(ui 
deeply impressed with the importance of In’s result. TJi(> 
article was sent to me by the editor of an English Agricultural 
Journal, asking for my opinion iKifore ropuhliwlung it. 

A second case was an account of several varictjcjs, raised by 
tho author from several species of Primula, whicli luid spon- 
taneously yielded a full complement of seed, ^though tluj 
parent plants had been carefully protechjd from the access of 
insocts. This account was published btjfore I had discover(;d 
the miiaiiing of heterostylism, and tho whole statement must 
have been fraudulent, or there was neglect in excluding insecis 
80 gross as to be scarcely credible. 

The third case was more curious : Mr. Huth published in his 
book on * Consanguineous Marriage ’ some long extracts from a 
Belgian author, who stated that he had interbred rabbits in the 
closest manner for very many generations, w^ithont tho least 
imurious effisets. The account was piiblisbed in a most respect- 
awe Journal^ that of the Boyal Society of Belgium ; but I 
could not avoid feeling doubts — hardly know why, except 
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that there were no accidents of any kind, and my experience in 
breeding animals mode mo think this improbable. 

So with mneh hesitation I wrote to Professor Van Beneden, 
asking him whether the author was a trustworthy man. I soon 
heard in answer that the Society had been greatly shocked by 
discovering tliat the whole account was a fraud,* The writer 
had been publicly challenged in the journal to say where he 
liad resided and kept his largo stock of rabbits while carrying 
on his experiments, which must have consumed several years, 
and no answer could he extracted from him. 

My habits are methodical, and this has been of not a little 
use for my particular line of work. Lastly, I have Lad ample 
leisure from not having to cam my own bread. Even ill- 
health, though it has annihilated several years of my life, has 
saved mo from the distractions of society and amusement. 

Therefore, my success as a man of science, whatever this may 
have amounted to, has been determined, as far as I can judge, 
by coin])lox and diversified mental qualities and conditions. Of 
these, the most important have been — the love of science — 
unbounded patience in long reflecting over any subject — indus- 
try in obsoi-ving and collecting facts — and a fair share of 
invention as well os of com mon-sense. With such moderate 
abilities as I possess, it is truly surprising that I should have 
influenced to a considerable extent the b<3lief of scientific men 
on some important points. 

• The falseneaa of tlio published utatonicnts on which Mr. Huth relied 
were odintod out; in n slip inserted ia all the unsold copies of his book, 
The Marriage of near Kin. — F. D. 
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My father in hiB puhlishod works was roticcnt on tho matter 
of religion, an«l what ho lias loft on the Bubject was not 
w'ritten with a view to jmlilication.* 

I believe that his reti<*eii(‘e arose from scvi ral eaiises. Ife 
felt strongly that a man’s religion is an (‘K^(?iilially private 
matter, and one concerning himself alone. This is indicated 
by tho following extract from a letter of 1870 : - -'f 

** Wliat my own views may be is a (piestion of no con- 
soqnenoo to any one but myself. But, as you ask, 1 may state 
that my judgment often fluctuates ... In my most extniino 
flue volutions I have never Isxai an Atlioist in tho mmso of 
denying the existence of a (rod. 1 think that gonorally (and 
more and more as I grow older), hut not always, that an 
Agnostic would be tlie more correct description of my state 
of mind.” 

He iiatui-ally shrank from w'ounding the HciiH.hilities of 
others in religitius matters, and he was also ijiHuouced by t)io 
001180 iousness that a man ought not to publish ou a subject 
to which ho lias not given special and continuous thought. 
That ho felt this caution to apply to himself in tho matter of 
religion is shown in a letter to Tlr. F. E. AliJjott, of Cam- 
bridge, U.S. (September fl, 1871). After explaining tliat 
the weakness arising from bad healtli pi'e vented him from 
feeling “equal to deep reflection, on the deepest subject 
wMcb can fill a man's mind,” bo goes on to say: “ With 
fespeoi to my former notes to you, I quite forget tlicir 
contents. I haye to write many letters, and can reflect but 
IMle on what I write; but I fully believe and hope that 

^ As an exf^tion, may l>c mentioned, a few words of ooncuironoo with 
l>r* Abbott’s Truika /or ihe Time*, which my father allowed to bo 
in Um 

t Ad di W Mo d to Mr. J. Fofdyoe, and published by him in his A$pect$ of 
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I have never written a word, which at the tiir.e I did not 
think; but I think you will agree with me, that anytlniig 
which is to be given to the public ought to be inatuivly 
weighed and cautiously put. It never occurred to me that 
you would wish to print any extract from my notes : if it had, 
I would have kcjjt a copy. I put ‘ private * from habit, only 
as yet partially acquiro<l, from some hasty notes of mine having 
Ijoen printed, which wore not in the least degree worth printing, 
tliongh otherwise unobjectionable. It is siiiiidy ridiculous to 
suppose tliat my former note to you would lie worth sending 
to me, with any part marked which you desire to print ; but if 
you like to do so, I will at once stiy w liether I should have 
any objection. I feel in some degree unwilling to express 
myself publicly on religious subjects, as I do not feel that I 
hiivo thought dficply enough to justify any publicity.” 

What fullows is from another letter to Dr. Abbott (No- 
vember 16, 1871), in which my father gives more fully his 
reasons for not feeling coinj^ctent to write on religious and 
moral subjects : — 

“ I can say witli entire tnith that I feel honoured by your 
request that I should become a contributor to the Index, and 
am much obligc^l for the draft. I fully, also, suhscrils) to tlm 
proposition that it is tlio duty of every one to spread what ho 
Wiovos to l>e the truth ; and I honour you for doing so, with 
so much devotion and zeal. But I caimot comply witli your 
request for the following reasons; and excuse mo for giving 
them in some detail, as I sliould ho very sorry to appear in 
your eyes ungracious. My health is very weak : I never pass 
24 hours without many hours of discomfort, when I can do 
nothing whatever, I have thus, also, lost two whole consecutive 
months this season. Owing to this weakness, and my bead 
being often giddy, I am unable to master new subjecjts re- 
quiring luucl^ thought, and can deal only with old u uterbils. 
At no time am I a quick thinker or writer : whatever I have 
done in stuence has solely been by long pondering, patience 
and industry. 

Now 1 have never systematically thought much on religion 
in relation to science, or on morals in relation to society ; and 
without steadily keeping my mind on such subjects for a long 
period, I am re^ly incapable of writing any thing<vorth sending 
to the Index*' 

He was more than once asked to give his views on religion, 
and ho had, as a rule, no oyection to doing so in a private 
letter. Thus, in answer to a Dutch student, he wrote (Atml 2, 
1878 ):— 
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** I am sure you will excuse my writing at length, when 1 
toll you that I have long been much out of health, and am now 
staying away from iny homo for rest. 

** It is impossible to answer your question briefly ; and I ant 
not sure that I could do so, oven if I wrote at some lengtli. 
But I may say that the impossibility of conceiving iluit this 
grand and wondrous universe, with our conscious selves, arose 
through chance, seems to mo the chief argument for the 
existence of God; but whotlier this is an argument of real 
value, I have never been able to decide. I am aw^aro that i f 
w'e admit a First Cause, tlie mind still craves to know w'honco 
it came, and how it arose. Nor can I overlook tlio difficulty 
from the immense amount of suflering thnuigh th(^ w'orld. 1 
am, also, induced to defer to a certain extent to the judgment 
of the many able men wdio have fully lu lieveil in (lod; but 
here again I see liow j)oor an argument tins is. I’he safc.st 
conclusion seems to me that the wJudo subj(!ct is brjyond tlio 
scope of man’s intellect ; but man can do his duty.” 

Again in 1879 he was applied to by a thu’inau student, in a 
similar manner. The letter was answ^enal l>y a rnomlxT of my 
father’s family, who w'n)te : — 

“ Mr. Darwin bogsino to say that lie rocoives so many Idtfus, 
that he cannot answer them all. 

“He considers that the theory of Evolution is quite com- 
patible with the belief in a (iod ; but that you must nuiicmher 
that diiferont persons have difibreut dcliuitions of what they 
moan by God.” 

This, however, did not satisfy the German youth, who 
again wrote to my father, and received from him the followdug 
reply:— 

“I am much engaged, an old man, and out of h(‘alili, and 
I cannot spare time to aiiswei} yo\ir qucKtions fnlly,— nor 
indeed can they be answered. Science has notl'isig to do with 
Christ, except in so far as tiie habit of scientific research makes 
a man cautious in admitting evidence. For myself, I do not 
believe that there ever has been any revelation. As for a 
future life, every man must judge for himself ketwcon con 
flicting vague prol>abilities.” 

The passages which hero follow are extracts, somewhat 
Atoeviated, Irom a part of the Autobjogi*aj)hy, written in 
1876, in which my father gives the history of his religious 
views : — 

“ Inuring these two years * I was led to think much about 

* * October 1836 to January 1839. 
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roligion. Whilst on hfxird the Beagle 1 was quite orthodox, 
and I reinombor being heartily laughed at by several of the 
officers (though themselves orthodox) for quoting the Bible 
as an unanswerable autliority on some point of morality. I 
suppose it was tlie novelty of the argument that amused them. 
But I had gradually come by this time, t.e. 1836 to 1839, to 
see that the Old Tostuinent was no more to be trusted than the 
sacred books of the Hindoos. The question then continually 
rose before iny mind and would not be banished, — ^is it credible 
that if God were now to make a revelation to the Hindoos, ho 
would j)C‘riuit it to be connected with the belief in Vishnu, 
Siva, dx., as Christianity is connected wdth the Old Testament? 
This appeared to nm utterly incredible. 

“ By further reflecting that the clearest evidence would bo 
requisite to make any sane man believe in the miracles by 
which Christianity is supported, — and that the more we know 
of the fixed laws of nature the more incredible do miracles 
become, — tliat the men at that time w'cre ignorant and credulous 
to a degree almost incomprehensible by us,— that the Gospels 
cannot he proved to have been written simultaneously with the 
events, — that they diflbr in many important details, far too 
important, as it seeinod to me, to be admitted as the usual 
inaccuracies of eye-witnesses ;—h 3 '^ sucli reflections as these, 
which I give not as having the least novelty or value, but as they 
influenced mo, I gradually came to disbelieve in Christianity 
as a divine revelation. The fact that many fiJso religions 
liavo spimd (jver large portions of the earth like wildfire had 
some weight aith mo. 

“ But I was very unwilling to give up my belief ; I fool 
sure of this, for I can wxdl remember often and often inventing 
day-dreams of old letters between distinguished Komans, and 
manuscripts being di‘icovcred at Pompeii or elBov\]i6're, which 
confirmed in.Jlio most striking manner all that was written in 
the Gospels. But 1 found it more and more difficult, with free 
scope given to my imagination, to invent evidence which would 
suffice to convince me. Thus disbelief crept over me at a very 
slow rate, but w'as at last c<»mplcte. The rate was so slow that 
I felt no distress, * 

Although I did not think much about the existence of a 
personal Qod until a considerably later period* of my life, C 
will here give the vague conclusions to which I have heean, 
driven. The old argument from design in Nature, as given 
by Falcy, which formerly seemed to me so conclnsiYe, fail% 
now that the law of natural selection has been diBoovesred. 
We can no longer argue that, for instance, the beaufifEid 
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of a bivalve shell nuist have been maJo by an iutclligcnt being, 
like the hinge of a door by man. There seoins to be no more 
design in tho variability of organic beings, and in tho action of 
natural selection, than in the course which tho wind blows. 
But I have discussed this subject nt the end of niy book on 
the Fana^fOtt of DomeMicaied Animals and Plants,* and tho 
argument there given has never, us far as I can see, been 
answered. 

“But passing over tho endless beautiful adaptations which 
W6 everywhere meet with, it may bo asked how can tlio gem*- 
rally beneficent arrangement of tho world ho accoiintod for? 
Some w'riters indeed are so much impressed with tho amount 
of suiFering in tho world, that they doubt, if wo look to all 
sentient beings, whether there is more of misery or of Inippi- 
ness ; whether tho world as a whole is a good or a had one. 
According to my judgment happiness dceid('dly prevails, tbough 
this would bo very difficult to prove. If tho truth of this 
conclusion ho granted, it harmonizes well willi tlie elTecis which 
we might expect from natural selection. If all the individuals 
of any species were habitually to snftcjr to an extreme degro<^, 
they would neglect to pro])agate their kind ; but we have no 
reason to believe that this has over, or at least often occuirred. 
Some >iher considerations, moreover, lead to tho b( lief that all 
sentient beings have been fonned ho us to enjoy, as a general 
rule, happiness. 

“ Every one who believes, as I do, that all tlie corj)oreal and 
mental organs (excepting tboso which are neither advantageous 
nor disadvantageous to the possessor) of all beings liave l)OOti 
developed through natural Kolection, or tlio survival of tho 
fittest, together with use or habit, will admit that tbese organs 
have been formed so that their possesRors may compeUi success- 
fully with other beings, and thus increase in number. Now 
an animal may be led to pursue that course of .action which 
is most beneficial to the species by siiiTering, such as pain, 
hunger, thirst, and fear; or by pleasure, as in eating and 

♦ MTy father whether wo are to believe tliat the ff>nns are pro- 
lArdained of the broken fragmeuta of rock whi<'h arc lilted togathas by 
laaa to build his houses. If not, why should we believe that the 
variations of domeatio animals or plants are preordained for the sake of 
tib bleeder? “But if we give up the principle in one ease. . . 

HO sbsdow of veaeoQ con be assigned for tlie belief that variations 
aUke la oatore and the result of the same general laws, wliich have been 
the gtoundwork through natural selection of the formation of the most 
atoted aitoalg iu the world, man included, were iutentioxmlly 
and^^hdiv-gUl<iQ^'’‘--'rar/atfoit of AnitmU and riant$, 1st Edit. vol. li. 
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drinking, and in the propagation of the species, &c. ; or by 
both irioans combined, as in the search fur food. But pain or 
Buffering of any kind, if long continued, causes depression and 
lessens the power of action, yet is well adapted to make a 
creature guard itself against any great or sudden evil. PJea- 
siirablo sensations, on the other hand, may be long continued 
without any depressing effect ; on the contrary, they stimulate 
the whole system to increased action. Hence it has come to 
pass that most or all sentient beings have been developed in 
such a manner, througli natnnil selection, that pleasurable 
sensations servo as their hahitnal guides. We see this in the 
idea-iuro from exertion, even occasionally from great exertion 
of the bo<iy or mind, — in the pleasure of our daily meals, and 
especially in the pleasure derived from sociability, and from 
lovijig oiir families. The sum of such ideasiircs as those, 
which are habitual or frequently recurrent, give, as I can 
liardly doubt, to most sentient beings an excess of happiness 
over misery, although many occas ojially suffer much. Such 
siiiforing is (piite compatible wdtli the belief in Natural Selec- 
tion, which is not perfect in its action, but tends only to render 
each species as successful as possible in the battle for life 
with other species, in wonderfully complex and changing 
circuinstancos. 

“ That there is much suffering in the world no one disputes. 
Some have attempted to explain this with reference to man by 
imagining that it serves for his moral improvement. But the 
number of men in the world is as nothing compared with that 
of all other sentient beings, and they often sulfcr greatly with- 
out any moral improvement. This very old argument from 
tho existence of suffering against the existence of an intelligent 
First Cause seems to mo a strong one ; whereas, as just re- 
marked, the j)rosence of much suffering agrees well with the 
view that M organic beings have been developed through 
variation and natural selection. 

At the present day the most usual argument for the existence 
of an intelligent God is drawn from the deep inward conviction 
and feelings which are experienced by most persons. 

“ Formerly I was led by feelings such as th-.se just referred 
to (although 1 do not think that the religious sentiment was 
ever strongly developed in me), to tho firm conviction of ilfe 
existence of God and of the immortality of the soul. In my 
Journal I wrote that whilst standing in tlio midst of the 

^ideur of a Brazilian forest, 'it is not possible to give an 
now idea of the higher feeling of wonder, admiration, and 
We c ion wliioh fill ana elevate me mind.’ 1 wdl remembei' 
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my oonvictioii that there Ib more in man than the mere breath 
of his body ; but now the grandest scenes would not cause any 
such convictions and feelings to rise in my mind. It may be 
truly said that 1 am like a man who has become colour-blind, 
and the universal belief by men of the existen(;e of redness 
makes my present loss of perception of not the least value 
as evidence. This argument would bo a valid one if all men of 
all races bad tlio same inward conviction of the existence of ono 
God ; but wo know that this is very far from being the coho. 
Therefore I cannot see that such inward convictions and feelings 
are of any weight as evidence of what really exists. The state 
of mind which grand scones fonnerly excited in nio, and which 
was intiuiatcly connected with a bedief in God, did not essentially 
dider from that which is often called the sense of sublimity ; 
and Lou ever difficult it may be to explain the genesis of this 
sense, it can hardly bo advanced as an argument for the 
existence of God, any more than the powerful though vague 
and similar feelings excited by music. 

“With respect to immortality, nothing sliows mo [so clearly] 
how strong and almost instinctive a belief it is as the considora- 
tion of the view now hold by roost physicists, namely, that the 
sun with all the planets will in time grow too cold for life, 
unless indeed some groat body daslios into the sun and thus 
mves it fresh life. Believing as I do that man in the distant 
future will be a far more i)orfect crciiituro than he now is, it is 
an intolerable thought that ho and all other st'ntiont b(dngs are 
doomed to coinpleto annihilation after siudi loug'Conlinned 
slow progress. To tlioso who fully admit the immortality of 
the human soul, the destruction of our world will not ajtpear so 
dreadful. 

“ Another source of conviction in the existence of God, con- 
nected with the reason and not with the feelings, impresses mo 
as having much more weight. This follows fror»:Hhe oxtromo 
difficulty or rather impossihility of conceiving this immense 
and wonderful universe, including man with his capacity ol 
looking far backwards and far into futurity, as the result of 
}>lind chance or necessity. When thus reflecting, I feel com- 
pelled to look to a First Cause having an iiitclligont mind in 
same degree analogous to that of man ; and I dosciwe to bo 
&lled a Thdist. This conclusion was strong in my mind 
ftbout the time, as far as 1 can remember, when I wrote the 
Origin of and it is since that time that it has very 

gr^nally, with many fluctuations, become weaker. But then 
Arises the doubt — can the mind of man, which has, as I fully 
believOi been developed from a mind as low as that possessed 
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by tbo lowest animals, bo trusted when it draws such grand 
conclusions ? 

“ I cannot protend to throw the least light on such abstruse 
problems. The mystery of tho beginning of all things is 
insoluble by us, and I for one must bu contenf to remain an 
Agnostic.” 

The following letters repeat to some extent what is given 
above from the Autohiographj. Tho first one refers to The 
lioundarirs of Science : a DialoynCy publislied in Macmillans 
Magazine^ for July 1861. 

0, IX to Mm Julia Wedgwood ^ July 11 [1801], 

Some on(j baa sent us Macmillan^ and I must tell you Low 
inueli J admire your Article, though at tlie same time I must 
confess that I could not clearly follo^v you in some parts, which 
probahl y is in main j)art duo to my not being at all accustomed 
to rnetai»liysi(?al trains of tlionght. I tliink that you understand 
my book’*' j^oifectly, and that T find a vi*ry rare event wdth my 
critics. T’he ideas in the last page have several times vaguely 
crossed iny mind. Owing to several correspondents, I have 
been led bitely to tliink, or rather to try to think, over some of 
tho chi( f points discussed by you. But the result has been 
with me a maze — something like thinking on tlio origin of 
evil, to which you allude. The mind r< fiiKCS to look at this 
universoj being what it is, wdiliout having been designed ; yet, 
where one would most expect design, viz. in the structui’O of a 
sentient being, the more 1 think on the subject, the loss I con 
BOO ])roof of design. Asa (iray and some others look at each 
variation, or at least at each beneficial variation (which A. Gray 
would compare with the raiiidro})sf which do not fall on tho 
sea, but on to tho land to fertilise it) as having l>oen pro- 
videntially fb^signed. Yet when I ask him whether ho looks 
at each varuiftou in the ro<dv-j>igeon, by wdiicb man has mode 
by accumulation a pouter or fujitail pigeon, as providentially 
designed for man’s amusement, he docs not know what to 

* The Oriijin nf Sjrcks. 

t I>r. Gmy’s rain-Urop metoplinr occurs in the Essay, Dartcin and htl 
Ikviemrs (Darwiniana^ p. 167', : “Tho whole life of a country 

dependa absolutely urwui the vigetition, the vegeiatioD upon the rai^. 
The moisture is furnished by the ocean, is raised hy the^sun’s heat from 
the ooean's surface, and is wafted iulaud by the winds. But what 
multitudes of rain-diops fall back into the oouin — are as much without a 
final cause as the indpient varieties which come to nothing t Does it 
therefore follow that the rains which are bestowed upon the sod wi^ 
such rule and average ngularity were not designed to support vegetable 
and animal life?” 
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answer ; and if he, or any one, admits [that] tlicso variations 
are accidental, as far as purpose is couceruod (of course not 
accidental as to their cause or origin), then I can seo no 
reason why ho should rank the accuinulatod variations hy 
which the bcautifully-aJaptod woodpecker has boon formed as 
providentially designed. For it would ho easy to imagine the 
enlarged crop of the pouter, or tail of the faiitail, as of soino 
use to birds, in a state of nature, having licculiar liabits of 
life. These aro the considerations which 2 )or|)lox mo about 
design ; but whether you will care to hear them, 1 know nut. 

On the subject of design, be wrote (July 18fJ0) to Dr, 
Gray: 

“ One word more <»n ‘ designed laws * and ‘ undesigned 
results.* I see a bird whiidi I want for foiul, take iny gun and 
kill it, I do this dc/uV/in <////. An innocent and giMid inaii stands 
under a tree and is killed by a flasli of lightning. Do y(»n 
believe (and I really should like to hoarj tleit God dmigimUii 
killed this man ? Many or most i>ersonH di) believe this ; 1 
can't and don’t. If you believe so, do you Indievc that when 
a swallow snaps iij) a gnat that God desigjKKl that that ]>ar- 
ticular swallow should snap uj) that juirticular gnat at that 
particular instant V I believe that the man and the gnat are 
in the predicainent. If Iho death f*f neithe r man nor 

gnat are designed, 1 see no good reason to l>cli(‘V(t that their 
birth or production should bo necessarily designed.’* 

C, D. to IF. Graham, Down, July Thd, 1881. 

Dear Sik, — I Impe that you will md. tliink it intrusive on 
my part to thank you heartily for the i)]easuro which 1 Imvo 
derived from reading your tt<lmiraldy-\vritkm CWed of Science^ 
though I have not yet quite finished it, as now that I am old I 
read very slowly. It is a very hmg time Bine''^ny other 
book has interested me so much. The work must have cost 
you several years and much hard labour with full leisure for 
work. Tou would not probably expect any one fully to agree 
with you on so many abstruse subj(^cts ; and there are some 
pftints in your book which I cannot digest. The chief one is 
that the existence of so-called natural laws implies purpose. 
I «oaiinDt see tikis* Not to mention that many expect that 
the several great laws will some clay be found to follow 
inevitably £rpm some one single law, yet taking the laws os 
we eow now them, and look at the moon, where the law ot 

S vitation^-HUDid no doubt of the conservation of energy — of 
oWmio theory, &c.y drc., hold good, and I cannot see that 
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there is then necessarily any purjioso. Would there be 
purpose if the lowest organisms alone, destitute of conscious* 
ness, existed in the muon V But I have had no practice in 
abstract njasoning, and I may be all astray. Nevertheless 
you have exprcissod my inward conviction, though far more 
vividly and clearly than I could have done, that the Universe 
is not tlie result (jf chance.* But thou with me the horrid 
doubt alw'ays arises whether the convictions of man’s mind, 
which }jas been developed from the mind of the loTver animals, 
are of any value or at all trust w’orthy. Would any one trust 
in the convictions of a monkey’s mind, if there arc any con- 
victions in such a mind ? Secondly, I tliink that I could 
make somewluit of a case against the enonnons importance 
which you iittrihuto to our gicalest men ; I have been 
accustonuid to think second, thini, and fourth-rate men of 
vcTy high importance, at least in the case of Science. Lastly. 
I could sliow fight on natural selection having dono and 
doing more for tlie progress r»f civilisation than you seem 
inclined to admit. Ilenu iuber what risk the nations of Europe 
ran, nut so many corituries ago, of being ovcrw^holmod by the 
Turks, and liovv ridiculous such an idea now is ! The more 
<nYi lined so-call(‘d Caucasian races have beaten the Turkish 
hollow in th<5 struggle for existence. Looking to the world 
lit no very distant (lute, what un endless number of the lower 
races will have been eliminated by the higher civilised races 
tlirongliout tlio world. But T wdll write no more, and not 
c!ven mention tin; many jaunts in your work which have 
much interested mu. I have indeed cause to ajiologiso for 
troubling you with my impnssions, and my solo excuse is 
the cxcibunent in my mind which your book has aroused. 

J la g leave to remain, dear sir. 

Yours faithfully and obliged, 

Darwin spoke little cm tliesc subjects, and I can contribute 
nothing from my oNvn recollection of his conversation which 

♦ The Duke of Ar^'vll (OtHni Word4>, April 18S5, p. 244) baa recordeil a 
few words on this suhjuct, 8}K>kon by my father iti the last year of iiis 
lifo, . , in the course of tliat conversatirm I said to Mr, Darwin, with 
reference to some of his own remarkable works on tlie Feriilimtion 
(>reihid$^ and ujinn The Earthtcorme^ and various olliier observations^ he 
msdo of the wouderful contrivances for certain purposes in natuie-^l said 
It was impossible to look at these without seeing that they were the eifect 
end the expres-sion of niimi. I shall never forgtt Mr. Darwin’s answer. 
Hr looked at me very hard and Miid, ‘AVell, that often comes over me 
with overwhelming force; bat at other times,* and he shook his heed 
vaguely, adding, • it seems to go away.* ” 
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can add to tho impression hero given of his attitude towards 
Religion.* Some further idea of his views may, however, bo 
gathered from occasional remarks in his letters. 

• Dr. AvelinghttB publidlioil an ocooimt of ii oonvorHation with mv father. 
I think that the readers of thi:* pamphlet (77*« Iteligiou* Vivim o/ Charton 
Free Thought Publishing Company, 1883) may he misled into 
seeing more rewnihlanoc* than really existed between the positions of my 
father and Dr. Aveling: and I say this in spdo of my cvmviction that 
Dr. Aveling gives quite faiily his impn^ssious of my father’s views. Dr. 
Aveling tried to show that the brms “Agnostic” and “Atlieist” 
practically (*r(ui\*alent — lhat an atheist is one who. without denying the 
existence of (i<«d, is without Gml, in.ismuch as lie is unconvinei'd or the 
exishmeo of a Di‘ity. My father’s replie.s implied his preferencwi for tho 
unaggressivo attitude of an Agnostic. Dr. Aveling seems (p. 5) to regard 
tho absence of aggressiveness in my father s views as disliugiiishiiig them 
ill an unessential manner from his own. Ihit, in iny judgment, it is 
precisely difr.‘rene4)H of this kind which distinguish liim so eomplotuly 
from the class of thinkers to whic.*h Dr. Aveling belongs 
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CIIArTER IV. 

UN iscjENCKS OF MY katiikr’s e^erypay life. 

It is my wish in the j^msent chapter to give some idea of my 
father’s cvory<hiy life. It has seemed to me that I might carry 
out this object in the form of a rough sketch of a day’s life it 
I>own, interspersed with such recollections as arc called up'^by 
tlie record. Many of these recollections, which have a meaning 
for those who knew my father, will seem colo^^rlesB or trifling 
to strangers. Noverthelcss, I give them in the hope that they 
may help to preserve that impression of his personality whim 
remains on the minds of those who knew and loved him-^^ 
impression at once so vivid and so untranslatable into words* 


* From the Ckniury Magatine, Januaiy 1883. 
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Of bis personal appeai'onco (in these clays of multiplied 
photographs) it is hardly necessary to say uiiudi. lie was 
about six feet in height, but scarcely looked so tall, as lie 
stooped a good deal; in later days ho yielded to the stoop; 
but I oan remember seeing him long ago swinging back his 
arms to open out his chest, and holding himself upright with 
a jerk. He gave one the idea that he had boon active rather 
than strong ; his shouldors were not brood for his height, 
though certainly not narrow. As a yonug man ho must have 
had much endurance, for on ono of the shore excursions from 
the Beagle^ when all were suffering from wont of water, ho was 
one of the two who were bettor obh^ than the rest to struggle 
on in search of it. As a boy ho was act ive, and could jump 
a bar placed at the height of tho Adam’s applo in his 
nock. 

He walked with a swinging action, using a stick heavily 
shod with iron, which ho struck loudly against tho ground, 
producing as he went round the “ Sand-walk ” at Down, ti 
rhythmical click which is with nil of us a very distinct ro- 
membrance. As he rotiirnod from the midday walk, often 
carrying the waterproof or cloak wliich had i>rovod too hot, 
one coiM see that tho swinging stop was kept up by some- 
thing of an effort. Indoors his stop was often slow and 
laboured, and as ho wont upstairs in tho afternoon he might bo 
beard mounting the stairs with a heavy footfall, as if each sUip 
were an effort. When interested in his work ho moved about 
quickly and easily enough, and often in the midst of <lictating 
he went eagerly into the hall to got a pinch of snuff, leaving 
the study door opou, and calling out tho last words of his 
sentence as he left the room. 

In spite of his activity, he had, I think, no natural grac(3 or 
neatness of movement. He was awkward with his h^uffi, and 
was unable to draw at all woll.^ This ho always regretted, 
and he frequently urged the paramount necessity to a young 
naturalist of making himself a good draughtsman. 

He could dissect well under the simple microscope, but I 
flunk it was by dint of his groat pationoo and carefulness. It was 
charscteidstio of him that he thought any little bit of skilful 
dissection someflung almost superhuman. He used to speak with 
admiration of the skill with which he saw Newport dissect a 
humble bee, getting out the nervous system with a fo w cuts of a 
pair of fine soissmu* He used to consider cutting microscopic 
aectidnsi a great feat, and in the last year of his life, with 

* Ihs^dgme in HmeUwtOM FlanU representing the aggregated cell^ 

.I 
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wonderful energy, took the pains to learn to cut sections of 
Toots and leaves. His liand was not steady enongh to hold the 
ohject to ho cut, and lie omjdoyed a common microtome, in 
which the pith for holding the oliject was clamped, and the razor 
slid on a glass surface. Ho used to laugh at himself, and at 
his own skill in se(ition-ciitting, at which ho would say he 
was “ speechless with admiration.” On the other hand, he 
must have had accuracy of eye and power of co-ordinating his 
movements, since ho was a good shot with a gun as a young 
man, and as a hoy was skilful in throwing. Ho once killed a 
haro sitting in tho flower-garden at Shrewshury by throwing a 
marble at it, and, as a man, be killed a cross-beak with a stone. 
Ho was so unhappy at having uselessly killed tho cross- beak 
that ho did not mention it for years, and then explained that he 
should never have thrown at it if ho had not felt sure that his 
old skill had gone from him. 

His board was full and almost untrimnied, the hair being 
groy and white, fine rather than coarse, and wavy or frizzled. 
His moustache was somewhat disfigured by being cut short and 
S(piaro across. He became very bald, having only a fringe of 
dark Loir behind. 

His face was ruddy in colour, and this perhaps made people 
think him less of an invalid than he was. He wrote to Sir 
Joseph Hooker (June 18, 1849), “ Every one tolls me that I 
look quite blooming and beautiful ; and most think I am 
shamming, but you have never been one of those.” And it 
must bo romemlMBrod that at this time ho was miserably ill, far 
worse than in later years. His eyes were bluish grey under 
deep overhanging brows, with tluck, bushy projecting eye- 
brows. His high forehead was deeply wrinkled, but otherwise 
his face was not much marked or lined. His expression showed 
no Big^:3L.j£)f the continual discomfort he suffered. 

When ho was excited with pleasant talk his whole manner 
was wonderfully bright and animated, and his face shared to 
the full in the genci-al animation. His laugh was a free and 
sounding peal, like that of a man who gives himself sympa- 
thetically and with enjoyment to the person and the ililixig 
which have amused him. He often used some sort of gestoze 
with his laugh, lifting up his bands or bringing one down with 
a slap. I think, gonen^y sj^akiug, he was given to gesture, 
and often used his hands in explaining anything (e.^. the 
fertilisation of a flower) in a way that seemed rather an aid 
to himself than to the listener. He did this on occamons 
when most people would illustrate their explanations bjr means 
of a rough pencil sketch* 
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He wore dark clothes, of a loose and easy fit. Of lato years 
he gave up the tall hat even in London, and wore a soft i)lack 
one in winter, and a big straw hat in summer, Uis usual otit- 
of -doors dress was tlio short cloak in which Elliot and Fry’s 
photograph* represents liim, leaning against the pillar of the 
verandah. Two peculiarities of his indoor dress were that he 
almost always wore a shawl over his shoulders, and that he had 
great loose cloth boots lined with fur which ho could slip on 
over his indoor shoes. 

He rose early, and took a short turn before breakfast, a 
habit which began when he went for the first time to a wat(?r- 
cure establisliiiient, and was preserved till almost the end of 
his life. 1 used, as a little boy, to like g“ing out with him, 
and I have a vugne sense of the red of the winter sunrise, and 
a recollection of the pleasant companionship, and a certain 
honour and glory in it. Ho used to delight mo as a hoy hy 
telling me how, in still earlier walks, on dark winter mornings, 
he had once or twice met foxes trotting home at tlie dawning. 

After breakfasting alone about 7.15, ho wcuit to work at 
once, considering the IJ hour betwt'on 8 and 9..‘10 ono of his 
best working times. At 9.30 ho came in to tho drawing-room 
for his letters — rejoicing if tho post was a light ono and being 
some, jaes much worried if it was not. Ho would then hear any 
family letters read aloud as lie lay ou the sofa. 

Tho reading aloud, which also included part of a novel, 
lasted till about half-past ten, when ho went back to work till 
twelve or a quarter past. By this time he considered his day’s 
work over, and would often say, in a satisfied voice, “ Fve done 
a good day’s w'ork.” He then went out of doors whether it was 
wet OP fine ; Polly, his white terrier, went with liim in fair 
weather, but in rain she refused or might be seen hesitating in 
the verandah, with a mixed expression of disgust and shame at 
her own want of courage ; generally, however, her ^jisiscienco 
carried the day, and as soon as ho was evidently gone sho could 
not bear to stay behind. 

My father was always fond of dogs, and as a young man had 
the power of stealing away the afibetions of his sister’s pets ; 
at Cambridge, he won tho love of his cousin W. D. Fox’s dog, 
and tbifl may perhaps have been the little l}oaHt which used to 
of^ep down inside his bed and sleep at the foot every night. 
My finiher had a surly dog, who was devoted to him, but 
tmfidiendly to every one else, and when he came back from the 
Settle voyage, fte doc remembered him, but in a carious way, 
widdi mj fisth^ waa fend of telling. He went into the yard 
* JAf€ and LeUer$f vol. ifi. frontispiece, 
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and shouted in his old manner; the dog mshed out and set 
off with him on his walk, showing no more emotion or exdte- 
mont than if the same thing had happened the day before, 
instead of five years ago. This story is made use of in the 
Descent of Man^ 2ijd Edit. p. 74. 

In my memory there were only two dogs which had much 
connection with my father. One was a large black and white 
half-bred retriever, called Bob, to which we, as children, were 
much devoted. Ho w -s the dog of whom the story of the 
“ hot-houBo face ” is told in the Expression of the Emotions. 

But tho dog most closely associated with my father was the 
above-mentioned Polly, a rough, white fox-terrier. She was a 
Bharj)-wittcd, affectionate dog ; when her master was going 
away on a journey, she always discovered the fact by the signs 
of packing' going on in the study, and became low-spirited 
accordingly. She began, too, to be excited by seeing the study 
prepared for his return home. Bho was a cunning little 
creature, and used to tremble or put on an air of misery when 
my father passed, while she w'as waiting for dinner, just as if 
she knew that ho w'ould say (as he did often say) that die 
was famishing.*’ My father used to make her catch biscuits 
off her noso, and had an affectionate and mock-solemn way of 
explaining to her beforo-hand that she must “ be a very good 
girl.” She had a mark on her back where she had been burnt, 
and where the hair had re-grown rod instead of white, and my 
father used to commend her for this tuft of hair as being in 
accordance with his theory of pongenesis ; her father had been 
a red bull-tenior, thus tho red hair appearing afton the bum 
showed tho presence of latent red gommules. He was delight- 
fully tender to PoUy, and never showed any impatience at the 
attentions she required, such as to be let in at the door, or out 
at the verandah >vind()w, to bark at “ naughty people,” a self- 
imposei ^u tv she much enjoyed. She died, or rather had to be 
killed, a low days after his death.* 

My father's mid-day walk generally began by a call at the 
greenhouse, where he looked at any germinating seeds or 
experimental plants which required a casual examination, but 
be hardly ever did any serious observing at this time. Th^ 
he went on for his constitutional — either round the ^San^- 
walk,” or outside his own grounds in the immediate nei^botir- 
hood of the house. The Sand-walk ” was a narrow strip of 
land aero in extent, with a gravel-walk round it. On one 

* Tho basket in which die usually lay curled up near the fire in hii 
study is faithfully represented in Mr. Panon’s diawiug given at the head 
of the chapter. 
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flirlo of it Wtt8 Q broad old sliaw with fair-sized oaks in it, 
which modo a sheltered shady walk ; tho other side was 
sepaiated from a neighbouring grass field by a low (piioksot 
hedge, over which you could look at what view there was, a 
quiet little valley losing itself in the upland country towards 
the edge of tho Westerhani hill, with hazel coppice and larch 
plantation, tho reinimuts of what was once a largo wood, 
stretching oway to tho Wostorham high road. I have heard 
my father say tliat the charm of this simple little valley was 
a decided factor in his choice of a home. 

Tho Sand-walk was planted hy my father with a varl* *y of 
trees, such os hazel, alder, lime, hornbeam, birch, privet, and 
dogwood, and with a long lino of hollies all domi tho exposed 
side. In earlier times he took a certain number <^f turns every 
day, and used to count them by moans of a heap of flints, one 
of which he kicked out on the path each time he passed. Of 
late years I think ho did not keep to any fixed nnml>or of 
turns, but took as many as ho felt strength for. Tho Sand- 
walk was our play-ground as children, and here wo continuully 
saw ray father as he walked round. He liked to see what wo 
were doing, and was over ready to sympathize in any fun that 
was going on. It is curious to think bow, with re^'ard to tbe 
Sai I'Walk in connection with my father, my earliest recol- 
lections coincide with my latest ; it shows tho unvarying 
character of his habits. 

Sometimes when alone ho stood still or walked steiilthily to 
observe birds or beasts. It was on one of those oc/casions that 
some young squirrels ran up his back and logs, while their 
mother barked at them in an agony from tho tree. Ho always 
found birds’ nests even up to tbo last years of his life, and we, 
as children, considered that ho had a special genius in this 
direction. In his quiet prowls he come across tho less 
common birds, but I fancy ho used to conceal it from mo as a 
little boy, because ho observed tho agony of mincluhicli I 
endured at not having seen the siskin or goldfinch, r)r sonio 
other of the less common birds. He used to tell us how, wheu 
he was creeping noiselessly along in tho Big-Woods,” ho 
liiame i^n a fox asleep iu the daytime, which was so much 
AetonisCed that it took a good stare at him before it ran off. 
A Spitz dogv which accompanied him showed no sign of 
ezeitment at the fox, and he used to end tho stc»ry by 
wiEmderistg how the dog could have been so faint-hearted. 

Anotiifir favourite place was Orchis Bank,’* above the quiet 
Ctidham valley, where fly- and mnsk-orohis grow among the 
jtmiperB, and Oephalanibera and Neottia under the beech 
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bouglis ; the little wood “ Hangrove,” juBt above this, he was 
also foud of, and here I remember his collecting grasses, when 
he took a fancy to make out the names of oil the common 
kinds. He was fond of quoting the saying of one of his little 
boys, who, having found a grass that his father had not seen 
before, had it laid by his own plate during dinner, remarking, 
“ I are an extraordinary grass-finder I 

My father much enjoyed wandering idly in the garden 
with my mother or some of his children, or making one of 
a party, sitting on a bench on the lawn ; he generally sat, 
liowever, on the grass, and I rcinemhcr him <'ftcn lying under 
one of the big lime-trees, with his licad on the green mound at 
its foot. In dry sunimcr weather, when we t)ft(‘n sat out, the 
fly-w’heel of the well was commonly heard spinning round, and 
so the sound became associatoil with those pleasant days. He 
used to like to watch us playing nt lawn-tennis, and often 
knocked up a stray ball for us with the curved handle of his 
stick. 

Though ho took no personal share in the management of 
the garden, he had groat delight in the beauty of flowers — for 
iustance, in the mass of Azaleas which generally stood in 
the drawing-room. 1 think ho sometimes fused together his 
admiration of the structuro of a flower and of its intriiiHic 
beauty ; for instance, in the case of the big pendulous pink 
and white flowers of Diclytra. In the same way ho had an 
aflection, half-artistic, half-botanical, for the little blue Lobelia. 
In admiring flowers, ho would often laugh at the dingy high- 
art colours, and contrast them with tlio bright tints of natuiu 
I used to like to hear him admire the beauty of a flower ; it 
was a kind of gratitude to the flower itself, and a personal love 
for its doUcato form and colour. I seem to remember him 
gently touching a flow'er ho delighted in ; it w'as the same 
simple |y|mi ration that a ohild might have. 

IIo could not lielp personifying natural things. This feeling 
came out in abuse os well as in ijraisc — caj , of some seedlings 
— “ The little beggars ore doing just what I don’t want them 
to.” He would speak in a half-provoked, half-admiring way 
of the ingenuity of the leaf of a Sensitive Plant in screwing 
itself out of a basin of water in which he had tried to flx it. 
One might see the same spirit in his way 4 )f speaking ef 
Sundew, earthworms, ike.* 

* Of. Leslie Stephen’s 18S2,'p. 200, where Swift’s inapectioa of 

the manners and oustoms of servants are compared to my fatbes’s observa- 
tions on worms, ** The differenoe is,*' says Mr. Stephen, ” that Darwin bad 
none but kindly feelings for worma." 
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Witliin my moniory, bis only outdoor recreation, besides 
walking, was riding ; this w^as taken up at the reeemunendation 
of Dr. Bence Jones, and we liad tbo luck to find for him ilio 
easiest and quietest cob in tbo world, nainod “ Touiiuy.” II(s 
enjoyed these rides extremely, and devised a series of short 
rounds which brought him home in time for liuicli. Our 
country is good for this purpose, owdng to tbo number small 
valleys which give a variety to w'hat in a flat country would 
be a dull loop of road. I think ho felt surprised at himself, 
when he remembered how bold a rider lie liad boon, and how 
utterly old ago and bad health had taken away liis nerve. Ho 
would say that riding prevented him thinking much more 
effectually than walking —that having to attend to the liorse 
gave him occupation sufficient to prevent any really hard 
thinking. And the change of Bi;eno which it gave liiin was 
good for spirits and health. 

If I go beyond my ow^ii oxpcrieiico, and recall what I liave 
heard him say of his love for sport, d'c., I can think of a good 
deal, but much of it w^ould bo a repetition of wliat is con- 
tained in his liecollectiona. Ho was fond of liis guii as quite a 
boy, and became a good shot ; ho used to toll how in South 
America he killed twcnty-thr(?e snij)© in twenty-four shots, lii 
telling the story ho was careful to add that ho thought they 
were not quite so wild as English snipe. 

Luncheon at Down came after his mid-day walk; and 
hero I may say a word or two about bis meals gonorally. 
He had a boy-like love of swxcts, unluckily for himself, since 
he was constantly forbidden to take them. lie w^us not 
particularly successful in keeping the “ vows,’* as ho culled 
them, which he made against eating sweets, and never con- 
oidered them binding unless ho made them aloud. 

He drank very little wine, but enjoyed and was revived 
by the little he did drink. Ho 'had a horror of dAnking, 
and constantly warned his boys that any one might he led 
into drinking too much. I remember, in my innoecnco as a 
small boy, asking him if he had been ever tipsy ; and ho 
answered very gravely that he was ashamed to say ho had 
once drunk too much at Cambridge. I was much impressed, 
so that I know now the place where the question was asked. 

*After his imfich he road the newspaper, lying on the sofa 
in the drawing-room. I think the paper was the only non- 
sdentilfic matter which he read to himself. Everything elsf;, 
novedst travels, history, was read aloud to him. He took so 
wide an interest in life^at there was much to occupy him 
in newspapers, though he laughed at the wordiness of the 
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(locates, reading them, I tliink, only in abstract. His interest 
in politics was considerable, but bis opinion on these matters 
was formed rather by the way than with any serious amount 
of thought. 

After ho had read his paper, came his time for writing 
letters. These, ns well as the MS. of his books, were written 
by him as he sat in a huge horse -hair choir by the fire, his 
paper supported on a board resting on the arms of the chair. 
When ho had many or long letters to write, he would dictate 
them from a rough copy ; those rough copies wore written on 
tlio backs of inannscript or of proof-shoe ts, and wore almost 
illegible, somctiiues even to himself. Ho made a rule of 
keeping all letters that ho received ; this was a habit which 
he Icanit from his father, and which he said had been of 
great use to him. 

Many letters were addressed to him by foolish, nnscrupnloufi 
people, and all of those received replies. Ho used to say that 
if ho did not answer them, he had it on his conscience after- 
wards, and no doubt it was in great luoasiiro the courtesy with 
which ho answ^erod every one which produced the widespread 
sense of his kindness of nature which was so evident on his 
death. 

He was considerate to his correspondents in other and lesser 
things — for instance, when dictating a letter to a foreigner, he 
hardly over failed to say to mo, “ You’d bettor try and write 
woU, as it’s to a foreigner.” His letters wore gonemlly written 
on tho assumption that they would be carelessly read ; thus, 
when lie -was dictating, ho was careful to tell me to make an 
important clause begin with an obvious paragraph, “ to catch 
his eye,” as ho often said. How much he thought of the trouble 
lie gave others by asking questions, ivill bo well enough shown 
by his letters. 

Ho haJ a printed form to be used in replying to tronblosome 
correspondents, but he hardly ever used it ; 1 suppose ho never 
found an occasion that seemed exactly suitable. I remember 
an occasion on which it might have been used with advantage. 
Ho received a letter from a stranger stating that the writ^ 
had undertaken to uphold Evolution at a debating society, 
and that being a bnsy young man, without time for reading, 
he wished to have a sketch of my father’s views. Ev£i 
this wonderful young man got a civil answer, thou|^ I 
think he did not get much material for his speech. His 
rule was to thank the donors of books, but not of pamphlete. 
He sometimes cn^ressed surprise so few thSafcM Mm 
his books which ho gave away Hberally ; the letters that 
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he did receive gave him ranch pleasure, because he habitually 
formed so humble an estimate of the value of all his works, 
that he was genuinely surprised at the interest which they 
excited. 

In money and business matters ho was remarkably careful 
and exact. He kept accounts with great care, classifying 
them, and balancing at the end of tho year like a niorchaut. 
I remember tho quick w^ay in which ho w^ouhl roach out for 
his account-book to enter oacli cheque paid, as though he were 
in a hurry to get it entered before lie had forgotten it. His 
father must have allowed him to boliovo that ho would be 
poorer than ho really w^as, for siuno of tho difficulty experi- 
enced over finding a house in tho country must have arisen 
from the modest sum he felt prepared to give. Yet ho knew, 
of course, that be would bo in easy circuinstancos, for in his 
Recollections ho moutions this as one of tho reasons for his 
not having worked at medicine with so much zeal as ho 
would have done if ho had been obliged to gain his living. 

Ho hod a pet economy in jiapor, but it was nithor a hobby 
than a real economy. All tho blank sheets of letters received 
were kept in a portfolio to bo used in making notes ; it was 
his respect for pa^r that made liiin write so much on tho 
back.; of his old MS., and in this way, unfortunately, he de- 
stroyed large parts of the original MS. of his books. His 
feeling about paper extended to waste paper, and ho objected, 
half in fun, to the habit of throwing a spill into tho iiro after 
it had boon used for lighting a cantllo. 

He had a great respect for pure business capacity, and 
often spoke with admiration of a relativo who had doubled 
his fortime. And of himself would often say in fun tliat 
what he really voas proud of was the money ho had saved. 
He also folt satisfaction in tho money ho made by his books. 
Hifl anxiety to save came in groat moasuro from Ll» fears 
that his children would not havo health enough to oarn their 
own livings, a foreboding which fairly haunted him for many 
years. And I have a dim recollection of his saying, ** Thank 
God, you’ll have bread and choose,” when I was so young that 
I Vas inclined to take it literally. 

When letters were finished, about three in the afternoon, he 
rested in his bedroom, lying on the sofa, smoking a cigarette, 
and listening to a novel or other book not scientific. He 
only smoked when resting, whereas snuff was a stimulant, 
ana was tsken during working hours. He took snufi for 
nuiDg^ years of his life, haying learnt tho habit at Edinburgh 
m a He had a nice silver snuff-box given him by 
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Mrs. Wedgwood, of Maor, which ho valued much— -but he 
rarely carried it, because it tempted him to take too many 
pinches. In one of his early letters he speaks of having 
given up snuff for a month, and describes himself as feeling 
“ most lethargic, stupid, and inelancholy.” Our former neigh- 
bour and clergyman, ^Ir. Brodio Innes, tells me that at one 
time my father made a resolve not to take snuff, except away 
from homo, “ a most satisfactory ari'angcment for mo,** he adds, 
“ as I kept a box in my study, to whicli there was access from 
tlie garden without summoning servants, and I had more 
frequently, than might have been otherwise the case, the 
privilege of a few minutes* conversation with my dear friend.” 
Ho generally took snuff from a jar on the hall-table, because 
having to go this distance for a pinch was a slight check ; tho 
clink of tho lid of the sniiff-jar was a very familiar sound. 
Sometimes when ho was in tho drawing-ruom, it would occur 
to him that the study fire must bo burning low, and when 
one of us offered to sec after it, it would turn out that he also 
wished to get a pinch of snuff. 

Smoking he only took to permanently of late years, though 
on his Pampas rides he Icaruod to smoko with the Gauchos, 
and I have heard him speak of tho great comfort of a cup of 
mats and a cigarette when ho halted after a long ride and 
was unable to get food for some time. 

Ho came down at four o*clock to dress for his walk, and 
lie was so regular that one might be quite certain it was 
within a few minutes of four when his descending steps were 
heard. 

From alxiut half-post four to half-past five he worked ; then 
he came to tho drawing-Poora, and was idle till it was time 
(about six) to go up for another rest w’ith novel-reading and a 
cigarette. 

Lafi:rly he gave up late dinner, and had a simple tea at 
half-past seven (while we had dinner), with an egg or a small 
piece of meat. After dinner he never stayed in the room, 
and used to apologise by saying ho was an old woman who 
must bo allowed to leave with the ladies. This was one of 
tho many signs and results of his constant weakness and Al- 
health. Half an hoiir more or less conversation would make 
to him the difference of a sleepless night and of the 16 ss 
perhaps of half the next day’s work. 

After dinner ho played backgammon with my mother, two 
games being played every night. For many jrears a score of 
the games which each won was kept, and in this score he took 
the greatest interest. He became extremely animated over 
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these games, bitterly lamenting his bad luck and exploding 
with exaggerated mock-anger at my mother’s good fortune. 

After playing backgammon he read some sciontihe book to 
himself, either in the drawing-room, or, if much talking was 
going on, in the study. 

In the evening — that is, after he had road as much as his 
strength would allow, and before the reacting aloud began — 
he would often lie on the sofa and listen to my mother playing 
the piano. He had not a good ear, yet in spite of this he had 
a true love of fine music. lie used to lament that his enjoy- 
ment of music had become dulled with age, yet within my 
recollection his love of a good tune was strong. I never heard 
him hum more than one tune, the Wolsli song “ Ar hyd y nos,” 
which he wont tlirough correctly ; ho used also, I believe, to 
hum a little Otiihcitan song. From his want of oar ho was 
unable to recognise a tune when he heard it again, but lio 
remained constant to what ho liked, and would often say, 
when an old favourite was played, “ That’s a fine thing ; what 
is it ? ” lie liked especially parts oi Beethoven’s syiuphonies 
and bits of Handel. lie was sonsitivo to differences in style, 
and enjoyed the late Mrs. Vernon Liisliington’s playing 
intc^'sely, and in Juno 1881, when Hans Kichter paid a visit 
at Down, ho w^as roused to strong enthusiasm by liis magni- 
ficent performance on the piano. He enjoyed good singing, 
and was moved almost to tears by grand or pathetic songs 
His niece Lady Farror’s singing of Sullivan's “ Will ho come ** 
was a never-failing enjoyment to him. IIo was humble in tbo 
extreme about his own taste, and correspondingly pleased when 
he found that others agreed with him. 

He bccaino much tired in the evenings, especially of lato 
Tears, and left the drawing-room about ton, going to bod at 
half-past ten. His nights were generally bad, and ho often 
lay awake or sat up in bed for hours, suffering mu8& dis- 
comfort. He was troubled at night by the activity of his 
thoughts, and would become exhausted by his mind working 
at some problem which he would willingly have dismissed. 
At night, too, anything which had vexed or troubled him 
in the day would haunt him, and I think it was then that 
h^ suffered if hp had not answered some troublesome corre- 
spondent. 

The regular readings, which I have mentioned, continued 
for so many years, enabled him to get through a great 
deal of the lighter kinds of literature. He was extremely 
fond eff novels, and I remember well the way in which 
bo would anticipate the pleasure of having a novel read 
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to him as le lay down or lighted his cigarette. He took 
a vivid interest both in plot and characters, and would on no 
account know beforolmnd how a Btoy fniished ; ho considered 
looking at the end of a novel tis a feminine vice. He could 
not onjoy any story with a tragical end; for this reason he 
did not keenly ai»prc ciate (j'eorge Eliot, though he often spoke, 
w'ormly in praise of Situs Marner, Walter Scott, Miss Austen, 
and Mrs. (iask< 11 were read and re-read till they could be read 
no more. He liad two or three books in hand at the same 
time - a iiovol and pcrlnips a biography and a book of travels. 
He did not often road out-of-tlie-aay or old standard books, 
but generally kept to tho books of the day obtained from a 
circuliitiiig library. 

His literary tastes and opinions were not on a level with tho 
rest of his mind. Ho himself, though ho was clear as to w’hat 
ho thought good, considered that in matters of liteniry tastes 
ho was <piito oulsidti tho i»ah‘, and often 8[)oke of what those 
within it liked or disliked, as if they formed a elass too which 
he hud no claim to belong. 

In all math Ts of art ho was inclined to laugh at professed 
critics and say that their opinions were foniied by fashion. 
Thus in painting, ho would say how in his day every ono 
adiniml masters who are now neglected. II is love of pictures 
as a young man is almost a proof that he must have had an 
appreciation of a portrait as a work of art, not as a likeness. 
Yet ho often talked laughingly of the small worth of portraits, 
and said that a jdiotograph was worth any number of 
pictures, as if he w’cro blind to tho artistic quality in a painted 
}>ortrait. 15 ut this w’os generally said in his attempts to 
ipersuado us to give up the idea of having his jwrtrait painted, 
^ opemtion very irksome to him, 

Tbig^way of looking at himself as an ignoramus in iJl 
matters of art, was strengthened by tho absence of pretence, 
which was part of his character. With regard to questions of 
taste, as well as to more serious things he had tho courage 
of his opinions. I rcmouiber, however, an instance th^t 
sounds like a contradiction to this : when ho was looking at 
the Turners in Mr. Kuskin's bedroom, he did not oonfess, 
as he did afterwards, that he could make^out absedut^* 
nothing of what Mr. Buskin saw in them. But this Htflo 
pretence was not for his own sake, but for the sake of oouitesy 
to his host. He was pleased and amused when subsequently 
Mr. Buskin brought him some photographs of pictures (1 
think Vandyke portraits), and ooifftoously seemed to vidue 
father's opinion about them. 
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Mucli of Lis Boiontifio reading was in Cerinaii, and this was 
a BerioQB labour to him ; in reading a book after him, I was 
often struck at seeing, from tho pencil -marlts made each day 
where he left off, how little he could read at a time. Ue used 
to call German tho “ Verdammte,” pronounced as if in 
English, lie was e8j)ecially indignant with Gormans, becauso 
he was convinced that they could write simply if they chose, 
and often praised Professor Hildebrand of Freiburg for writing 
German which was as clear as French. Tic sometimes gave a 
German sentence to a friend, a patriotic Oenuuii lady, and 
used to laugh at her if she did not translate it duontly. He 
himself learnt Gorman simply by hammering away with a 
dictionary ; ho would say that his only way was to read a 
sentence a great many times over, and at last tho meaning 
occurred to him. When he began Gtjrmau long ago, ho boasted 
of the fact (as he used to tell) to Sir J. Hooker, who replied, 
“ Ah, my dear ftdluw, that’s notlung ; Fve begun it many 
times.** 

Tn spite of his want of grammar, ho managed to get on 
wonderfully with Gonruiii, and tho sentences that ho failed to 
make out were generally difficult ones. Ho never attempted 
to spc'dr Gorman correctly, but ])ronounccd tho words as 
though they were English; and this made it not a little 
difficult to help liim, wlicn he read out a (loriiiaii serihiiico 
and asked for a translation. lie c<;rtainly had a had ear for 
vocal sounds, so that ho found it iin])oKKihle to perceive small 
differences in pronunciation. 

His wide interest in branches of science that were not 
specially his own was reraarkahlo. In tho biological Bciences 
his doctrines make themselves felt so widely that there was 
something interesting to him in most departments. Ho read a 
good deal of many quite special works, and largo parts oftoxt 
books, such as Huxley*8 Invertelrate Anatomy, or such a "Book 
as Balfour’s Embryology, where; the detail, at any rate, was not 
specially in his own line. And in the case of clahorate books 
of the monograph typo, thougli he did not make a study of 
them, yet he felt tho strongest admiration for them. 

In me non-biological sciences he felt keen sympathy with 
work of which ho could not really judge. For instance, he 
usea to read nearly the whole of Nature, though so much of 
it deals m& mathematics and physics. I have often heard 
him my that he got a kind of satisfaction in reading articles 
wMcn (aooording to himself) he could not understand. I wish 
1 ebnld zeptodiioe the manner in which he would laugh at 
himself for ii 
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It was rcinarl<a>)lc, tdo, how ho kept up his interest in 
subjects at which he had foruiorly w'orkod. This was strik- 
ingly the case witli gordogy. In one of his letters to Mr. Jndd 
ho begs lihn to pay him a visit, saying that since LyelFs death 
he hardly ever gets a geological talk. His observations, 
made only a few years before his death, on the upright 
j^ebblos in the drift at South am}) ton, and discussed in a letter 
to Sir A. Goikio, afford another instance. Again, in his letters 
to Hr. Dohrn, lie shows how his interest in barnacles remained 
alive. I tliink it was all due to the vitality and persistence of 
liis mind — a quality I have heard him speak of as if ho felt 
that ho was strongly gifted in that respt ct. Not that ho used 
any such phrases as these about himself, but he would say 
that ho luul the power of keeping a subject or question mure 
or less before him for a great many years. The extent to 
which he iioss' SHcd this ])ovvor appears when wo consider tho 
iiumher of dillbreiit problems wdiicli he solved, and tho early 
period at which some of them began to occupy him. 

It was a sum sign that ho was not well when ho was idle 
at any times other than his regular resting hours ; for, as long 
as ho remained moderately w'cll, there was no break in tho 
regularifcy of his life. Week-days and Sundays passed by 
alike, each with their stated intervals of work and rest. It 
is almost impossible, except for those who watched Iiis daily 
life, to realise how essential to his well-being was tho regular 
routine that I have sketched : and with what pain and diffi- 
culty anything beyond it was attempted. Any public ap- 
7 )oaruuce, even of tho most modest kind, was an effort to him. 
lu 1871 lie wont to tho little village church for tlie wedding 
f)f his elder dauglitcr, but he could hardly boar the fatigue of 
being present through tho short service. Tuc same may bo 
said of the few other occasions on w’hich ho was present at 
siinifilf ooremonics. 

I remember him many years ago at a christening; a 
memory which has reuioincd with me, because to us children 
his being at church was an extraordinary occurrence. I re- 
member his look most distinctly at his brother Erasmus’s 
funeral, as ho 6too<i in the scattering of snow, wrapped in a 
long black fuiicnvl cloak, with a grave look of reverie. 

When, after an absence of many years,*" he attendej* a 
meeting of the Linnean Society, it was felt to be, and was in 
foot, a serious undertaking; one not to be determined .on 
without much sinking of heart, and hardly to be carried into 
effect without paying a penalty of subsequent suffering. In 
tho same way a breakfast-party at Sir James PageVsi witb 
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some of the distiugnishcd visitors to the Medical Congres 
(1881), was to him a severe exertion. 

Tlio early inoruing was the only time at which ho could 
make any edbrt of the kind, with comparative imjiunity. 
Thus it came about that tlio visits ho paid to his scientific 
friends in London were by prcforenco made as early as ten in 
the morning. For the same reason ho started on his journeys 
by the earliest possible train, and used to arrive at tlio houses 
of relatives in London when they wore beginning their day. 

lie kept an accurate journal of the days on whidi lie w'orked 
and those on which his ill health prevented him from working, 
so that it would be possible to toll how many were idlo days 
in any given year. In this jounml — a little yellow Letts's 
Diary, which lay o])en on his inantel-picco, }>ilod on the diaries 
of previous years — he also entered the day on which ho 
started for a holiday and that of his return. 

The most frequent holidays wore visits of a week to 
London, either to his brother’s house (G Queen Anno Stniet), 
or to his daughter’s (1 Bryanston Street). Ho was gonerally 
persuaded by luy mother to take these short holidays, when 
it became clear from the frequency of “ bad days,” or from 
the swimming of his head, that ho was being overworked. 
He went unwillingly, and tried to drive hard hargiiins, stipu- 
lating, for instance, that bo should come home in five days 
instead of six. The discomfort of a journey to him was, at 
least latterly, chieily in the anticipation, and in the miserahlo 
sinking feeling from which he suffered immediately before the 
start ; even a fairly long journey, such as that to (j(>riist()n, 
tired him wonderfully little, considering how much an invalid 
ho was ; and he certainly enjoyed it in an almost boyisli way, 
and to a curious degree. 

Although, as he has said, some of. his aesthetic tastes had 
suffered a gradual decay, his love of scenery remained 
and strong. Every walk at Coniston was a fresh delight, and 
he was never tired of praising the beauty of the broken hilly 
country at the head of the lake. 

Bqisides these longer holidays, there were shorter visits 
to various relatives — to his brother-in-law’s house, close to 
Leith Hill) and to his son near Southampton. He always })ar- 
ticulSrly enjoyed j&oabling over rough open country, such ns 
the commons near Leith Hill and Southampton, the heath- 
covered wastes of Ashdown Forest, or the delightful “ Rough ” 
near the house of his friend Sir Thomas Fairer. He never 
was quite idle even on these holidays, and found things to 
ebsenre. At Harifield he watched Drosera catching insects, 
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Ac.; at Torquay he obseired the feridlisation of an orchid 
{Smranihes), and also made out the relations of the sexes in 
Thyme. 

Ho rejoiced at his return home after his holidays, and 
greatly onjoyed the welcomo lie got from his dog Polly, 
who would get wild with excitement, panting, squeaking, 
rushing round the room, and jumping on and off the chairs ; 
and he used to stoop down, pressing her face to his, letting 
her lick him, and speaking to her with a peculiarly tender, 
caressing voice. 

My father had the power of giving to these summer 
holidays a charm which was strongly felt by all his family. 
The pressure of his work at homo kept him at the utmost 
stretch of his powers of endurance, and when released from 
it, ho entered on a holiday with a youthfulness of enjoyment 
that made his companionship dolightful ; we felt that wo saw 
more of him in a week’s holiday than in a month at home. 

Besides the holidays which I have mentioned, there were hv 
visits to watcjr-ciiro establishments. In 1849, when very 
suffonng from constant sicknoss, he was urged hy a iV 
to try the wator-curo, and at last agreed to go to JV. Gu*- 
establishment at Malvern. His letters to Mr. Fox show Ir 
much good tho treatment did him ; he sooins to have thought 
that ho had found a cure for his troubles, but, like all other 
romodicB, it had only a transient effect on him. However, ho 
found it, at first, so good for him, that when he came home he 
built himself a douche-bath, and the butler learnt to bo his 
bath man. 

Ho was too, a frequent patient at Dr. Lamp’s ^’ator-cure 
establishment, Moor Park, near AldersLut, visits to which he 
always looked back with pleasure. 

Some idea of his relation to his family and his friends may 
1 su^thered from what has gone before ; it would bo impossible 
to atUnupt a oomploto account of these relationships, but a 
slightly fuller outline may not bo out of place. Of his 
married life I cannot speak, save in the briefest manner. Tn 
his relationship towards my mother, his tender and sympathetic 
nature was shown in its most beautiful aspect. In herpics&nce 
he found his happiness, and through her, his life^whidh 
might have been overshadowed by gloon^— became on4» of 
content and quiet gladness. 

The Ea'j^ression of the Emoiims shows how closely he watched 
his children ; it was characteristic of him that (as 1 have heard 
him tell), although he was so anxious to observe acouiately the 
expression of a crying child, his sympathy with the grief qioiled 
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l&fl observation. His note-book, in which are recorded sayings 
of hie young childi'on, shows his pleasure in thoiu. Ho soomod 
to retain a sort of regretful memory of tlie cliildhoods which 
bad faded away, and tlius ho wrote in his JRvcollcrtions : — 
“ When you were very young it was niy delight to jduy with 
you all, and I think with a sigh that such days can never 
return/* 

I quote, as showing tlio iondenicss of liis nature, somo 
sentoncoB from an account of his little daiigliter Annie, written 
a few days after her death : — 

“ Our poor child, Aimio, was born in Gower Street, on 
jMarch 2, 1841, and expired at l\Ialvorn at mid-day on the 
2‘jrd of April, 1 851. 

“ I write these few pages, as I think in after years, if we 
live, the imprcssioriH nowinit down will recall more vividly Lor 
<’f characteristics. Froiu whatever point 1 look back at her, 
•h main feature in licr disposition which at onco risiJri boforo 
j V. is her buoyant joyousnoKK, teiupered by two other diarac- 
• vt.OM, namely, her sonsitivimcKs, which might easily have 
\ o’ crh'okod by a stranger, and her strong afibetion. Her 
h and animal spirits radiated from lier wlude coniite- 
id rondered every niovciiumt oUistic and full of life 
ur. It was delightful and cheerful to heliold her. 

• . . Tico now risciS befoj‘o me, as him used sonieiiinoH to 
‘ ' '..iiijing downstairs with a st<*l( n pinch of siiiiir for mo, 
]i< h fonn radiant with the i»leasuro of giving pb^asuro. 
ulicn playing with her cousins, wlien Jier joyousness 
into boisterousnesR, a singlo glance of my oyo, 

’ ssnro (for 1 thank God I hardly ever cast one on 

■ It of vvant of sympathy, would for some minutes alter 
: vltolo countenance. 

'd»c. other point in her character, which made her joyous- 
;t:'d spirits BO delightful, was lier strong aHoction, 
oj a Uiost clinging, fondling nature. When quite a baby, 
r* showed itself in never being easy without touching her 
mother, when in be^l with her ; and quite lately she would, 
when poorly, fondle for any length of time one of her mother’s 
arms. When very unwell, her mother lying down beside her, 
seemed to soothe her in a manner quite different from what it 
wotdd have done to any of our other children. So, again, she 
would at almost any time spend half-an-hour in arranging my 
hair, ^ making it,’ as she called it, * beautif td,’ or in smoothing, 
the poor dear dariing, my collar or cuffs — in short, in fondling 
me. 

^Borides her joyousness thus tempered, she was in her 

o 2 
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maimers remarkably cordial, frank, open, straightforward, 
natural, and without any shade of roserye. Her whole mind 
was pure and transparent. One felt one knew her thoroughly 
and could trust her. I always thought, that come what might, 
we should have had, in our old age, at least one loving soul, 
which nothing could have changed. All her movements were 
vigorous, active, and usually graceful. When going round the 
Sand-w^nlk with me, although I w'ftlked fast, yet she often used 
to go before, pirouetting in the most elegant way, her dear face 
bright all the time with the sweetest smiles. Occasionally she 
had a pretty coquettish manner towards me, the memory of 
which is charming. She often need exuggoratod language, and 
when I quizzed her by exaggerating what she had said, how 
clearly can I now see the little toss of the head, and exclamation 
of ‘ Oh, papa, what a shamo of you 1 * In the last short illness, 
her conduct in simple truth was angelic. She never once 
complained ; never Ixicamo fretful ; was over considerate of 
others, and was thankful in the most gentle, pathetic manner 
for everything done for her. When so exhausted that she 
could hardly speak, she praised evoiything that was given her, 
and said some tea ‘ was beautifully good.* When I gave her 
some water, she said, * I quite thank you ; * end these, I believe, 
were the last precious words ever addressed by her dear lips 
to me. 

** We have lost the joy of the household, and the solace of 
our old ago. She mu^t have known how we loved her. Ob, 
that she could now know how deeply, how tenderly, we do still 
and shall ever love her dear joyous face ! Blessings on her I * 
» April 30,1851.’* 

Wo, his children, all took especial pleasure in the games he 
played at w'itli ns, and in his stories, which, partly on account 
of their rarity, were considered specially delightful. 

way ho brouglit us up is shown by a little story about 
my brother Leonard, which my father was fond of telling. Ho 
came into the drawdng-room found Leonard dancing about 
on the sofa, to the peril of the spinngs, and said, “ Oh, Lenny, 
Lenny, that’s against all rules,” and received for answer, “ Then 
I think you’d better go out of the room.” I do not believe he 
ever spoke on angry word to any of his children in bis life ; 
but 1 am certain that it nqver entered onr heads to disobey 
him. 1 well remember one occasion when my father reproved 
me for a piece of carelessness; and 1 can still reciul the 
fi>eling of depression which came over mo, and the care which 

• The words, “ A good and dear child,’’ form the descriptive part of 
the inscription on her gravestf^e. Sec the Athenmum, Nov. 26, 1697. 
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he took to disperse it by speaking to me soon afterwards with 
especial kindness. Ho kept up liis delightful, affectionate 
manner towards us all his life. I sometimes wonder that ho 
could do BO, with such an undemonstrative race as we are ; but 
I hope he know how much wo delighted in his loving words 
and manner. He allowed his grown-up children to laugh with 
and at him, and was generally speaking on terms of perfect 
equality with ns. 

He was always full of interest nlx)ut each one’s plans or 
successes. We used to laugh at him, and say ho would not 
believe in his sons, because, for instance, ho would bo a little 
doubtful about their taking some bit of work for wliich he did 
not fool sure that they had knowledge enough. On tho other 
hand, ho was only too much inclined to take a favourable 
view of our work. When I thought he had set too high a 
value on anything that I had done, he used to bo indignant 
and inclined to explode in mock anger. His doubts woro 
part of his humility concerning what was in any way con- 
nected wdlh himself; his too favourable view of our work 
was due to his sympathetic nature, which made him lenient 
to every one. 

He kept up towards his childi'cn his delightful manner of 
expressing his thanks ; and I never wrote a letter, or read a 
page aloud to him, without receiving a few kind words of re- 
cognition. His love and goodness towards his little grandson 
Bernard wore great ; and he often spoke of the pleasure it was 
to him to see “ his little face opposite to him ” at luncheon. 
He and Bernard used to compare their tastes ; e.^., in liking 
brown sugar better than white, 4&c. ; the result being, “Wo 
always agree, don’t wo ? ” 

My sister writes : — 

“ My first remembraneeB of ray father are of the delig^**;: JUk 
his playing with us. Ho was passionately attached to his 
own children, although ho was^not an indiBcrimiiiute child- 
lover. To all of us ho was tho most delightful play-fellow, 
and tho most perfect sympathiser. Indeed it is impossiblo 
ad^uately to describe how delightful a relation his was to his 
family, whotbor as children or in their later life. 

^ It is a ppoof^of the terms on which we were, and also of 
how much ho was valued os a play-fellow, that one of his sons 
when about four years old tried to bribe liim with sixpence to 
came and play in working hours. 

He must have been the most patient and delightful of 
nurses. 1 remember the haven of peace and comfort it 
seemed to me when I was unwell, to be tucked up on the 
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Btudy Bofa, ully considering tlio <ild geological map hung on 
the wall. TLitt must have boon in liiB working hoars, for I 
always picture him Bitting in the horse hair arm chair by the 
corner of the lire. 

“ Another mark of Lis unljounded patience was the way in 
which w'O wore suffered to make raids into the study when wo 
had an absolute need of sticking plaster, stiong, pins, scissors, 
stamps, foot nile, or hairinier. Those and other such nocos- 
saries wore always to be found in the study, and it was the 
only place where this was a certainty. We used to feel it 
wrong to go in during w’ork time ; still, when the nerossity was 
great, wo did so. T remember his patient look when ho said 
oiute, ‘ Don’t you think you could not come in again, I have 
been interrupted very oftt n/ We used to dread going in for 
sticking plasb^r, because be disliked to see that we had cut 
cuirselvos, both for our siikos and on account of his acute 
KensitiveiieBs to the Bight of blood. I well remember lurking 
about the passage till bo was safe away, and then stealing 
in for the plaster. 

Life seems to me, hr I look back ui>on it, to have been very 
regular in those early days, and oxcoi>t relations (and a few 
intimate friends), I do not think any one came to the house. 
AfU^r lussuiis, wo w'ero always fret) to go wJicro we would, and 
that was chiefly in the drawing-room and about tlie garden, 
BO tliat we were very much with Iwtb my father and mother. 
Wo used to think it most delightful when be bffd us any 
stories alK)Ut the Beagle^ or about early Shrewsbury days — 
little bits about school life and his boyish tastes. 

Ho oared for all our pursuits and interests, and lived our 
lives with us in a way that very few fathers do. But I am 
certain that none of us felt that this intimacy interfered the 
-irrot^witli our re«|KK;t and obedience. Whatever he said was 
absolute truth and law to us. lie always put his whole mind 
into answering any of our qdostions. One trifling instance 
makes me feel how ho cared for what we oared for. He had 
no special taste for cats, but yet he knew and remembered the 
individualities of my many cats, and would talk about the 
habits and oharactei's of the more remarkable ones years after 
they had died. * 

** Another characteristic of his treatment of his children was 
his respect for their liberty, and for their personality. Even as 
quite a little ^1, 1 remember rejoicing in this sense of 
dom. Onr father and mother would not even widi to know 
what we wore doing or thinking unless we wished to He 
jdways made ns feel that we were eich of ns ereatoies whose 
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opinions and ttiouglits wore valuable to liim, so that wbatovor 
there was best in us came out in the sunshine of his presenco. 

** I do not think his exaggerated sense of our good (jualitics, 
intellectual or moral, made us oonceitod, as might perhaps 
have been expected, but rather more humble and grateful to 
him. Tho reason being no doubt that tlie influcnco of his 
ohoractor, of bis sincerity and greatness of nature, had a 
much deeper and more lasting effect than any small cxalta- 
tion which Lis praises or admiration may have caused to our 
vanity.”* 

As head of a household ho was much loved and rospootod ; 
he always spoko to servants with politeness, using tho ex 2 )re 8 - 
sion, “ w^ould you bo so good,” in asking fur anything. Ho 
was hardly ever angry with his servants ; it slnnvs how seldom 
this occurred, tliat when, as a small boy, I ovoiheard a servant 
being scolded, and my father speaking angrily, it impressed 
me as an a 2 )pdling circumstance, and 1 remember running up 
stairs out of a general sense of awe. Ho did not trouble 
himself about tho management of tho garden, cows, &c. lie 
considered the horses so little his concern, that ho used to 
ask doubtfully whether he might have a horse and cart to 
sen', to Keston for Sundew, or to tho Wostorham inirsorics for 
plants, or tho like. 

As a host my father had a peculiar cliarm : tho presenco of 
visitors excited him, and made him appear to his best advan- 
tage. At Shrewsbury, ho used to say, it was his fatlior's wish 
that tho guests should be attended to constantly, and in one of 
the letters to Fox ho speaks of the imposHibility of writing a 
letter while the house was full of company. 1 think ho always 
felt uneasy at not doing more for tho entertainment of his 
guests, but the result was successful ; and, to make up for any 
loss, there was the gain that tho guests felt poi-fectly free to do 
as they liked. Tho most usual visitors were those who 
fcom &iturday till Monday ; those who remained longer woro 
gener^ly relatives, and were Considered to be ratlicr more my 
mother’s affair than his. 

^ Besides these visitors, there were foreigners and other 
strangers, who came down for luncheon and wont away in tho 
%ftemoon. used conscientiously to represent to them the 
enormous distance of Down from London, and tho labour it 
would be to come there, unconsciously taking for granted that 
they would ffnd the journey as toilsome as he did himself. If, 

* Some pkaeant recollections of my father’s life at Down, written by 
oar frknd and former neighbonr, Min. Wallis Nash, have been puhlisheil 
ia the Ocertond MfmUtly (San Francisco), October ISCO. 
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however, they were not deterred, he used to arrange their 
journeys for them, telling them when to come, and practically 
when to go. It was pleasant to see the way in which he idiook 
hands with a guest who was being welcomed for the first time ; 
his hand used to shoot out in a way that gave one the feeling 
that it was hastening to meet the guest's hands. With old 
friends his hand came down with a hearty swing into the 
other hand in a way I always had satisfaction in seeing. His 
good-bye was chiefly characterised by the pleasant way in 
which he thanked his guests, as ho stood at the hall-door, for 
having come to sec him. 

These luncheons were successful entertainments, there was 
no drag or flagging about them, my father was bright and 
excited throughout the whole visit. Professor De Candolle 
has described a visit to Do%vn, in his admirable and sympathetic 
sketch of iny father.* lie speaks of his manner as resembling 
that of a “ savant ** of Oxford or Cambridge. This docs not 
strike me as quite a good comparison ; in his ease and natural- 
ness there was more of the manner of some soldiers ; a manner 
arising from total absence of pretence or affectation. It was 
this absence of pose, and the natural and simple way in which 
he began talking to his guosts, so as to get them on their own 
lines, which made him so channing a host to a stranger. His 
happy choice of matter for talk seemed to flow out of his 
sympathetic nature, and humble, vivid interest in other people's 
work. 

To some, I think, ho caused actual pain by his modesty ; I 
have seen the late Francis Balfour quite discomposed by having 
knowledge ascribed to himself on a point about which my 
father claimed to be utterly ignorant. 

It is difficult to seize on ^e characteristics of my father's 
conversation. 

He h ad more dread than have most people of repeating his 
tfVSifitfa, and continually said, “ You must have heard me tell,” 
or “ I daresay I’ve told you.” Qjie ^)eculiarity he had, which 
gave a curious eflect to his conversation. The first few words 
of a sentence would often remind him of some exception to, of 
some reason against, what he was going to say ; and this again 
brought up some other point, so that the sentence would 
become a system of parenthesis within parenihCbis, and it wai 
often impossible to understand the drift of what he was saying 
until he came to the end of his sentence. He used to say of 
himself that he was not quick enough to hold an argument 

* DanetA oontftMV aa potAt de vu$ de$ eaum de eon euee^ (Geneva, 
1882> 
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lyith any one, and I think this was true. Unless it was a 
subject on which he was just then at work, ho could not get 
the train of argument into working order quickly enough. 
This is showm even in his letters ; thus, in the case of two 
letters to Professor Semper about the effect of isolation, ho did 
not recall the series of facts ho wanted until some days after 
the first letter had boon sent off. 

When puzzled in talking, ho had a peculiar stammer on the 
first word of a sentence. I only recall this occurring with 
words beginning with w ; possibly ho had a spooial difficulty 
with this letter, for I have heard him say that as a boy ho 
could not pronounce w', and that sixpence was offered him if 
he could say ** white wine,** which ho pronounced “ rite rine.*’ 
Possibly he may have inherited this tendoncy from Erasmus 
Darwin who stammorod.* 

He sometimes combined his metaphors in a curious way, 
using such a phiuso as “ holding on like life,’* — a mixture of 
“ holding on for his life,’* and “ holding on like grim death.’* 
It came from his eager way of putting empliasis into what 
he 'was saying. This somotimes gavo an air of exaggeration 
where it was not intended ; but it gave, too, a nohlo air of 
strong and generous con'viction ; as, for instance, when ho gave 
his evidence before the Koyal Commission on vivisection, and 
came out with his words about cruelty, “ It doservos doiestation 
and abhorrence.” When he felt strongly about any similar 
question, ho could hardly trust himself to speak, as he then 
easily became angry, a thing which he disliked cxcossivcly. 
He was conscious that his anger had a tendency to multiply 
itself in the utterance, and for this reason dreaded (for 
example) having to reprove a servant. 

It was a proof of the modesty of his manner of talking, that 
when, for instance, a number of visitors came over from Sir 
John Lubbock’s for a Sunday afteraoon call, lie never seemou 
to be preaching or lecturing, although he had so much of 
the talk to himself. Ho was^* particularly charming when 
“ chaffing ” any one, and in high spirits over it. His manner 
at such times was light-hearted and boyish, and his refinement 
of nature came out most strongly. So, when he was talking to 
a lady who pleased and amused him, the combination of 
rai&ery and defe*rence in his manner was delightful to seo. 
There was a personal dignity about him, which the most 

f father related a Johiuoniaii answer of Erasmns Darwin's : ** Don't 
you find it very inoonvenient stunmering. Dr. Darwin?" "No, Sir, 
heoanse 1 have nme to think before 1 spe^ and don't ask impertinent 
qnesttema*^ 
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familiar intorconrfie did not diminish. One felt that he was 
the last person with whom anyone would wish to take a liberty, 
nor do 1 remember an instance of such a thing occurring to 
him. 

When my father had several guests he managed them well, 
getting a talk witli each, or bringing two or throe together 
round his chair. In these conversations there was always a 
good deal of fun, and, speaking generally, there was either a 
humorous turn in his talk, or a sunny geniality which served 
instead. Perhaps my recollection of a pervading element of 
humour is the more vivid, because the best talks wore with 
Mr. Huxley, in whom there is the a]>tncss which is akin to 
humour, even when humour itself is not there. My father 
enjoyed Mr. Huxley's humour exceedingly, and would often 
say, “ What splendid fun Huxley is ! ” I think he probably 
liad more scientific argument (of the nature of a fight) with 
Lyell and Sir Joseph Hooker. 

Ho used to say that it grieved liim to find that for the 
friends of his later life he had not the warm afibetion of his 
youtli. Certainly in his early letters from Cambridge he gives 
proofs of strong friendship for Uorbert and Fox; but no 
one except himself w ould have said that liis affection for Lis 
friends was not, throughout life, of the warmest possible kind. 
In serving a friend he would not spare himself, and precious 
time and strength were willingly given. Ho undoubtedly had, 
to an unusual degree, the power of attaching his friends to him. 
He had many warm friendships, but to Sir Joseph Hooker be 
was bound by ties of affection stronger than we often see among 
men. He wrote in his Secollections, “ I have known hardly 
any man more lovable than Hooker.” 

llis relationship to the village jwoplo W’as a pleasant one ; 
he treated tliem, one and all, with coui-tcsy, wheu he came in 
^Bbtact witli them, and took an intt^rest in all relating to their 
welfare. Souio time after he game to live at Dovm he helped 
to found a Friendly Club, ana served as treasurer for thirty 
years. Ho took much trouble about tho club, keeping its 
accounto with minute and Bcrupulous exactness, and taldbg 
pleasure in its prosperous condition. Every Wbit-Monday the 
club marched round with band and banner and paraded on the 
lawn in front of tho house. There he met them, and explained 
to them their financial position in a little speech seasoned with 
a few well-worn jokes. He was often unwell enough to mahe 
oven this little ceremony an exertion, but I think he noyer 
failed to meet them. 

He was also treasurer of the Coal Club, which gave him n 
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certain amount of wtulc, and ho acted for Boino yearn as a 
County MagiBtrato. 

With regard to my father’s interest in the alTalrs of the 
village, Mr. Brodio Inuos has been so good ns to give mo his 
recoUections : — 

“On my becoming Vicar of bown in ISld, wo becamo 
friends, and so continued till his death. Tlis conduct towards 
me and my family was ono of unvarying kindness, and wo 
repaid it by warm aOection. 

“ In all parish matters ho wns an active assistant ; in matters 
connected with tho schools, charities, and oth(‘r husiru'ss, his 
liberal contribution was over ready, and in tho dilVci'oiuujs 
which at times occurred in that, as in other purislKJK, I was 
always sure of liis sn]»]>ort. lie lield that where thero w'as 
really no imprutant ohjoction, his assistance should Ui given 
to the clergyman, who ought to know tho circumstances best, 
aikd was chiefly responsible.” 

His intercourse with Btiangcra was inaikod with k(tu))u1oii8 
and rather formal politoncss, but in fac t ho had few oj)por- 
tunities of mooting strarigcirs, and tlie quiet life ho led at llowu 
made him fool confused in u largo gathering ; for instance, at tho 
Rov ;] Society’s soirees ho f(dt oi)pre8Hed hy tho numlx'rs. The 
feeling that ho ought to know people, and tho difliculty ho had 
in remomboring faces in liis Litter years, also added to his 
discomfort on such occasions. Uo did not realise that ho 
would bo rocognisod from his ]»lif»U)gra}djs, and I remomlKtr 
his being uneasy at bung obviously recoguised hy a siniug' r 
at the Crystal Palace Aquarium. 

I must say something of his manner of working : a striking 
characteristic was his respect for time ; bo never forgot bow 
precious it was. This was shown, for instance, in tho way 
in which ho tried to curtail his holidays; also, and moi’fi 
clearly, with respect to shorter periods. He would often say, 
that saving the minutes was ^the way to get work done ; ho 
showed this lovo of saving tlio minutes in tho difleremee ho felt 
between a quarter of an hour and ten minutes’ work ; he never 
wasted a imw spore minutes from thinking that it was not 
worth while to set to work. I was often struck by his way 
of working up •to the very limit of his strength, so that ho 
Ettddenly stopped in dictating, with the words, “I Mieve I 
tnnstn’t do any more.” The same eager desire not to lose 
time was seen in bis quick movements when at work. 1 
jpaxtienlarly remember noticing this when he was making an 
expeHmimt on the roots of beans, which required some care 
la maaipalatioii ; fastening tho littlo bits of card upon the 
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rootfl was done carefully and nocessarily slowly, but the into- 
inodiato movements were all quick ; taking a fresh bean, seeing 
that the root was healthy, impaling it on a pin, fixing it on a 
cork, and seeing that it was vertical, &c. ; all these processes 
were performed with a kind of restrained eagerness. He gave 
ono the impression of working with pleasure, and not with 
any drag. I have an imago, too, of liira as he recorded the 
result of some experiment, looking eagerly at each root, &c., 
and then writing with equal eagerness. I remember the quick 
movomont of his head up and down as ho looked from the 
object to the notes. 

Ho saved a great deal of time through not having to do 
things twice. Altlioiigh ho would patiently go on repeating 
experiments where there was any good to bo gained, he could 
not endure having to repeat an experiment which ought, if 
complete care had been taken, to have told its story at first — 
and this gave him a continual anxiety that the experiment 
should not bo wasted ; lie felt the experiment to be sacred, 
however slight a one it was. Uo wished to learn as much as 
possible from an experiment, so that ho did not confine himself 
to observing the single point to which the experiment was 
directed, and his power of seeing a number of otlier things was 
wonderful. I do not think ho cared for preliminary or rough 
observations intended to serve as guides and to be repeated. 
Any experiment done was to bo of some use, and in this con- 
nection I remember bow strongly ho urged the necessity of 


keeping the notes of experiments which ^a^ed, and to this rule 
ho always adhered. 

In tJio literary part of ho had the same horror of 

losing time, ho was doing at iho 

moment, and careful not to be obliged unneoes- 

read anything a second time. 

^*^is natural tendency was to use simple methods and few 
instnimonts. The use of the compound microscope has much 
increased since his youth, and tills at the expense of the simple 
one. It strikes us nowadays as extraordinary that he 
have had no compound nncroscopo when he went his 
vovace ; but in this be followed the advice of Robert Brown, 
who ^8 an authority in such matters. He always had a great 
liking for the simple microscope, and maintained ttot now- 
adays it was too much neglected, and that one ought always to 
see as much as possible with the simple before taking to toe 
compound microscope. In one of his letters he speaks on ttos 
point, and remarks that he suspects too work of a msii who 
never uses toe simple microscope. 
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His dissecting table was a tliiok board, lot into a window of 
the study; it was lower than an ordinary table, so that he 
could not bawe workod at it standing ; but this, from wishing 
to save his strength, ho would not have done in any case, llo 
sat at his dissecting-table on a curious low stool which had 
belonged to his father, with a scat revolving on a vortical 
spindle, and mounted on largo castors, so that he could turn 
easily from side to side. His ordinary tools, Ax., wore lying 
about on the table, but besides those a numlKT of odds and 
ends were kept in a round table full of radiating dra\vcrs, and 
turning on a vertical axis, w^bich stood close by liis loft side, 
as he sat at his micro8coi)C-tablc. The drawers wore lahollcd, 
‘‘best tools,” “rough tools,” “specimens,” “ i>rej)!initions for 
B^cimens,” <&c. The most marked T)eculiarily of the contents 
of these drawers w^as tho care with which littlo scraps and 
almost useless things were preserved ; he held tho w^ell-known 
lielief, that if you throw a thing away you wore sure to want it 
directly — and so things accuraulah^d. 

If any ono had looked at his tools, &c., lying on tho table, 
he would have boon struck by an air of siinplonoHs, inakc-sliift, 
and oddity. 

At his right hand \vero shelves, with a number of other odds 
and c^ids, glasses, saucers, tin biscuit boxes for gonninaiing 
seeds, zinc labels, saucers full of sand, &c., At,, (hjnsidcriiig 
how tidy and methodical he was in OBRcntial tbiiigs, it is 
curious that he bore with so many mako-shifts : for instance, 
instead of having a box made of a desired sbapo, and stained 
black inside, ho would hunt up something like what he wanted 
and get it darkened inside with shoe-blacking ; ho did not caro 
to have glass covers made for tumblers in which ho germinated 
seeds, but used broken bits of irregular sliape, wdth perhaps a 
narrow angle sticking uselessly out on one side. But so much 
of his experimenting W'as of a simple kind, that ho had no need 
for any elaboration, and I think his habit in this rcspcjct was 
in great measure due to his dosijre to husband his strength, and 
not waste it on inessential things. 

J is way of marking objects may here be mentioned. If he 
a number of things to distinguish, such as loaves, flowers, 
dc., he tied threads of dificrent colours round them. In 
paflioiilar he used this method when be had only two classes of 
objects to distinguish ; thus in tho case of crossed and self- 
fertilised flowers, one set would bo marked with black and ono 
with white thr^sul, tied round the stalk of tho flower. 1 
remember well the look of two sets of capsules^ gathered and 
widting to be weighed, counted, dc., with pieces of block and 
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of white thread to diRtingnish tlie trays in which they lay. 
When he had to corai)are two sets of seedlings, sowed in the 
same pot, he separated them by a partition of zinc-plate ; and 
the zinc-label, wbicli gave the necessary details about the 
experiment, was always plaocd on a certain side, so that it 
became instinctive with him to know without reading the label 
which were the “ crossed ” and which the “ self-fertilised.” 

His love of each particular experiment, and his eager zeal 
not to lose the fruit of it, came out markedly in those crossing 
experiments — in tlio eliibomto care ho took not to make any 
confusion in putting capsules into wrong trays, &c, <fec. I 
can recall his appearance as ho counted seeds under the simple 
microscope with an alertne^ss not usually characterising such 
mechanical work as counting. I tliink lie personified each 
Bood as a small demon trying to elude him hy getting into the 
w’rong heap, or jumping away altogether ; and this gave to the 
work the excitojiiont of a game, lie had great faith in instni- 
ment8,aiid I do not tliink it naturally occurred to him to doubt 
tlio accuracy of a scale, a measuring glass, cfec. He W'as 
astonished wlicn wo fV)iind that one of his micrometers differed 
from the other. Ho did not require any groat accuracy in 
most of Jiis mcasuromonis, and had not good scales ; he had an 
old Ihroo-foot nilo, which was the common 2 >roperty of the 
household, mid was constantly being borrowed, because it was 
the only one wdiieh was certain to Ije in its jdacc — unless, 
indeed, the last borrower had forgotten to jiut it hack. For 
measuring the Jieiglit of plants, ho had a seven-foot deal rod, 
graduated hy the village carpenter. Latterly ho took to using 
paper scales graduated to millimeters. I do not moan by this 
account of his instruments that any of liis experiments suffered 
from w'ant of accuracy in moasuremont, I give them os 
examples of liis simple methods and faith in others — ^faith at 
least in instrument-makers, whoso whole trade was a mystery 
"T:o him. 

A few of his mental characteristics, bearing especially on his 
mode of working, occur to me. There was one quality of mind 
which seemed to be of special and extreme advantage in leading 
him to make discoveries. It was the power of never letting 
exceptions pass unnoticed. Everybody notices a fact as an ex-* 
oeption when it is striking or frei^uent, but he had a spedU 
instinct for arresting an exception. A point apparently slight 
and unconnected his present work is pass^ over by many 
a man almost unconsciously with some half-considered explana- 
tion, whioh is in fact no explanation. It was just these thiagil 
that he seized on to make a start from. In a certain seni^ 
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there is nothing special in this procedure, many discoyerics 
being made by means of it. I only mention it because, as 
I watched him at work, the value of this power to an experi- 
menter was so strongly impressed upon mo. 

Another quality which was shown in his experimental work, 
was his power of sticking to a subject; he used almost to 
apologise for his patience, saying that ho could not boar to 
be beaten, as if this were rather a sign of weakness on his 
part. He often quoted the saying, “ It’s dogged as does it ; ” 
and 1 think doggedness expresses his frame of mind almost 
better than porsoveranco. Persovoranoo soeins hardly to 
express his almost fierce desiro to force tho truth to reveal 
itself. He often said that it was important that a man should 
know the right point at which to give up an intjuiry. And 
I tliink it was his tendency to pass tiiis point that inclined 
him to apologise for his porsoveranco, and gave tho air of 
doggedness to his work. 

Ho often said that no one could bo a good observer unless 
he was an active theoriser. This brings mo back to what I 
said about his instinct for arresting oxcej>tion8 : it was as 
though he were charged with theorising power ready to flow 
into any channel on the slightest disturbance, so that no fact, 
how< var small, could avoid releasing a stoam of theory, and 
thus the fact became magnified into importance. In this way 
it naturally happened that many iiiiteiiablo theories occurred 
to him; but fortunately his richness of imagination was 
equalled by his power of judging and condemning tho thoughts 
that occurred to him. Ho was just to his theories, and did 
not condemn them unheard ; and so it liappcnod that ho 
was willing to tost what would soom to most pcoplo not at 
all worth testing. These rather wild trials ho called “ foors 
experiments,** and enjoyed extremely. As an example I may 
may mention that finding the sood-^lcavos of a kind of sonsitivo 
plant, to be highly sensitive to vibrations of the table, he 
fancied that they might perceive the vibrations of sound, and 
therefore made me play my bassoon close to a plant.* 

The love of experiment was very strong in him, and I can 
renfember the way he would say, I shan't be easy till 1 have 
tried iV* as if on outside force were driving him. He enjoyed 
expezimentuQg mftoh more than work which only entailed 
reasoidng, and when he was engaged on one of his books 
whi(^ required argnment and the marshalling of facts, he 
fidt experuneuied work to be a rest or holiday. Thus, while 

* This is not so much an example of saperabundant ihooxiaing from a 
•mall cause as exf his wish to test me most improbable ideas. 
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working upon the Variations of Animals and Plants in 1860-61, 
he made out the fertilisation of Orchids, and thought himself 
idle for giving so much time to them. It is interesting to 
think that so important a piece of research should have been 
undertaken and largely worked out ns a pastime in place of 
more serious work. The letters to Hooker of this period con- 
tain expressions such as, “ God forgive mo for being so idle ; I 
am quite sillily interested in tho work.” The intense pleasure 
ho took in understanding tho adaptations for fertilisation is 
strongly Bho\An in these letters. Ho speaks in one of his 
letters of his intention of working at Sundew as a rest from 
the Descent of Man. Ho has described in his Becollections the 
strong satisfaction ho felt in solving tho problem of hetero- 
stylism.* And 1 have hoard him mention that the Geology of 
South America gave him almost more pleasure than anything 
else. It was perhaps this delight in work requiring keen 
observation that made him value praise given to his observing 
powers almost more than appreciation of his other qualities. 

For books ho had no respect* but merely considered them 
as tools to bo worked w'ith. Thus ho did not bind them, 
and even when a pa[>or l)ook fell to pieces from use, as hap- 
pened to Muller’s JhfruchUmg^ ho preserved it from complete 
dissolution by putting a metal clip over its back. In the same 
way ho would cut a heavy book in half, to make it more con- 
venient to hold. Ho used to boast tliat ho had made Lyell 
publish the second edition of ono of his books in two volumes, 
instead of in one, by tolling him how ho had been obliged to 
cut it in half. Pamphlets were often treated even more 
severely than books, for he would tear out, for the sake of 
saving room, all the pages except the one that interested him. 
The consoquence of all this w^as, that his library was not 
ornamental, but was striking from being so evidently a working 
collection of boolis. 

He was methodical in his manner of reading books and 
pamphlets bearing on his own work. He had one shelf on 
whi<m were piled up the books he had not yet road, and 
another to which they were transfen-ed after having b^cn 
read, and before being catalogued. He would often groan 
over his unread books, because there were so many which he 
knew ho should never read. Many a book whs at once traiis- 
forred to tho other heap, either marked with a cypher at the 
end, to show that it contained no marked passages, or in- 
scribed, perhaps, “ not read,” or “ only skimm^.” The books 

* That is to say, the sexual relations in snoh plants as the cewsUp. 
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accumulated in the road ’’ heap until the shelves overflowed, 
and then, with much lamenting, a day was given up to the 
cataloguing. lie disliked this work, and as the necessity of 
undertaking tlie work booamo imperative, would often say, in a 
voice of despair, “ Wo really must do those books soon.” 

In each book, as he road it, ho marked ])assagos bearing on 
his work. In reading a book or pami>hlet, iSrc., ho made 
pencil-lines at the side of the page, often adding short 
n^marks, and at the end made a list of the i)agos marked. 
When it was to be catalogued and put away, the marked 
pages were looked at, and so a rough abstract of the book 
was made. This abstract w^ould perliaps bo written under 
three or four lutadings on dittbrent sheets, the facts b(3ing 
sorted out and added to th*) incviously collecbid facts in the 
different subjects. He bad other s(‘ts of abstracts arranged, 
not according to subject, but accord ing to tbo jxiriodicals from 
\\hich they were taken. When collecting facts on a largo 
scale, in earlier years, ho used to read through, and make 
abstracts, in this way, of whole series of journals. 

In some of his early letters ho speaks of filling several 
note books wuth facts for his book on speeios ; but it w^as 
certa’i^v early that ho ad(»pted his plan of using portfolios, as 
described in tlio liecollec lions* My father and iVL do Candolle 
were mutually pleased to discover that tlioy had adopted the 
same plan of classifying facts. I)e CJaudolle describes tli(3 method 
in his Phyiologic, and in his sketch of my father mentions tho 
satisfaction ho felt in seeing it in action at Down. 

Besides those portfi^lios, of which there are some dozens 
full of notes, there are large bundles of MS. marked “ used ’* 
and put away. He felt the value of his notes, and had a 
horror of their destruction by fire. I remomlKjr, when some 
alarm of fire had happened, his bogging mo to l)o especially 
careful, adding very earnestly, that the rest of his life would 
be miserable if his notes and books wore destroyed. 

He shows the same feeling in writing about the loss of a 
manuscript, the purport of his words being, “ I have a co 2 )y, 
or the loss would have killed me.” In writing a book ho 
would spend much time and labour in making a skeleton or 
tdaiiv of the wholtf, and in enlarging and sub-classing each 
heading, as described in his Becollections, I think this careful 
arrangement of the plan was not at all essential to the building 
up of his argument, but for its presentment, and for the 

* The racks in which the portfolioe wore placed are shown in the illin)- 
tmtion at the heed of the chapter, in the recess at the right-hand side of 
the fire-place. 
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arrangement of his facts. In his Life of ErasmuB Dancirij as 
it was hrst printed in slips, the growth of the book from a 
skeleton was plainly visible. The arrangement was altered 
afterwards, because it was too formal and categorical, and 
seemed to give the character of his grandfather rather by 
means of a list of qualities than as a complete picture. 

It was only witliin the last few years that ho adopted a plan 
of writing whieJ. 'lo was convinced suited him best, and which 
is described in the Itecollceiions ; namely, writing a rough 
copy straight off without the slightest attention to style. It 
was characteristic of him that he felt unable to write with 
sufficient want of care if he used his best paper, and thus it 
was that ho wrote on tlie backs of old proofs or manuscript. 
The rough copy was then reconsidered, and a fair copy was 
made. i\)r this i)urpoRo he had foolscap paper ruled at wide 
intervals, Ihc lines being needed to prevent him writing so 
closely that com^ction became difficult. The fair copy was 
then corrected, and was recopied before being sent to the 
printers. The copying was done by Mr. E. Norman, who 
began this work many years ago when village schoolmaster at 
Down. My father b(jcame so used to Mr. Nonnan’s hand- 
writing, that he could not correct manuscript, even when 
clearly written out by one of his children, until it had been 
rocopied by Mr. Norman. The MS., on returning from Mr. 
Neman, was once more correctod, and tlion sent off to tho 
printers. Then came tho work of revising and correcting the 
proofs, which my father found Osspecially wearisome. 

When tho hook was passing through the “slip” stage he 
was glad to have corrections and suggestions from others. 
Thus iny mother looked over the proofs of tho Origin, In 
some oi tho later works my sister, Mrs. Litchfield, did much 
of the correction. After my sister’s marriage perhaps most 
of the work fell to my share. 

My sister, Mrs. Litchfield, writes : — 

“This work was very interesting in itself, and it was 
iuexpnMSsibly exhilarating to work for him. He was so 
ready to be convinced that any suggested alteration was an 
improvement, and bo full of gratitude for the trouble taken. 
1 do not think that he ever forgot to tell Jne what imp^ve- 
ment he thought* I had made, and he used almost to excuse 
himself if he did not agree with any correction. I t hink 
I felt the singular modesty and graciousness of his nature 
through thus working for him in a way I never should 
otherwise have done." 

Perhaps the commonest correctionB needed were of obaouri!-* 
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ties due to the omisBion of a necoBsary link in tlio roasouing, 
evidently omitted throngb familiarity with the subject. Not 
that there was any fault in tlio soquouce of tho tJioughts, but 
that from familiarity with his argument he did not notice 
when tho words failed to reproduce his thought. Ho also 
frequently put too much matter into ono sonti nco, so that it 
had to be cut up into two. 

On the whole, I think the pains which my father took over 
the literary part of tho work was very romorkablo. Ho often 
laughed or grumbled at himself for the difficulty which he 
found in writing English, saying, for instance, that if a bad 
arrangement of a sentence was possible, ho should bo sure to 
adopt it. lie once got much amusement and satisfaction out 
of file difficulty whicli ono of tho family found in writing a 
short circular. IIo had tho pleasure of correcting and laughing 
at obscurities, involved sentences, and other dofecjts, and thus 
took his revenge for all the criticism ho had himself to hoar 
with. Ho would quote with astonishment Miss Martinoau’s 
advice to young authors, to write straight off and send the 
MS. to the printer without correction. But in some eases ho 
acted in a somewhat similar manner. When a seuteuco 
bocoA^ic hopelessly involved, he would ask himself, “ now wbat 
do you want to say?” and his answer written down, would 
often disentangle the confusion. 

His stylo has been much i)raisod ; on the other Land, at 
least one good judge has roinarkcd to mo that it is not a good 
style. It is, above all things, direct and clear ; and it is 
characteristic of himself in its simplicity bordering on naivete, 
and in its absence of pretence. Ho had tho strongest disbelief 
in the common idea that a classical scholar must write good 
English ; indeed, ho thought that the contrary was tho case. 
In writing, he sometimes showed tho same tendency to strong 
eipressious that ho did in conversation. Thus in tho Origin^ 
p. 440, there is a description of a larval cirripede, “ with six 
■ '.irfl of beautifully constructod'natatory legs, a pair of magni- 
ut compound eyes, and extremely complex antenna).’' Wo 
{ to laugh at Ifi^i for this sontcnco, w hich we comj)arcd to an 
advertisement. This tendency to give himself up to tho 
entfensiastic tom or his thought, without fear of being ludicrous 
ap^ais elsewhere in his writings. 

His eoxurteons and conciliatory tone towards his reader is 
romarkahle, and it must be partly this quality which revealed 
his personal sweetness of character to so many who had never 
seen him. 1 have always felt it to be a curious ' fact, that 
he who has altered the face of Biological Science, and is in 

H 2 
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this respect the chief of the modems, should have written and 
worked in so essentially a non-mode ru spirit and manner. In 
reading his books one is reminded of the older naturalists 
rather than of any modern school of writers. He was a 
Naturalist in the old sense of the word, that is, a man who 
works at many branches of science, not merely a specialist in 
one. Thus it is, that, though ho founded whole new divisions 
of special subjects — such as the fertilisation of flowers, 
insectivorous plants, &o. — yet even in treating these very 
subjects he docs not strike the reader as a specialist. The 
reader feels like a friend who is being talked to by a courteous 
gentleman, not like a pupil being lectured by a professor. 
The tone of such a book as the Origin is charming, and almost 
pathetic ; it is the tone of a man who, convinced of the truth 
of his own views, hardly expects to convince others ; it is 
just the reverse of the style of a fanatic, who tries to force 
belief on his readers. The reader is never scorned for any 
amount of doubt which ho may be imagined to feel, and his 
scepticism is treated with patient respect. A sceptical reader, 
or perhaps oven an unreasonable reader, seems to have been 
generally present to his thoughts. It was in consequence of 
this fooling, perhaps, that he took much trouble over points 
which ho imagined would strike the reader, or save him 
trouble, and so tempt him to read. 

For the same reason be took much interest in the illus- 
trations of his books, and I tbink rated rather too highly 
their value. The illustrations for his earlier books were 
dra\m by professional artists. This was the case in Animals 
and Plants, the Desceiit of Man^ and the Eorpresmon of the 
Emotions, On the other hand, Climbing Plants, Insectivorous 
Plants, the Movements of Plants, and Forms of Flowers, wero, 
to a large extent, illustrated by some of his children — ^my 
brother George having drawn by for the most. It %vas de- 
lightful to draw for him, as he wa 2 enthusiastic in his praise 
of very moderate perfonnancefif. I remember well his charm- 
ing manner of receiving the drawings of one of his daughters- 
in-law% and how ho would finish his words of praise by saving, 

“ Tell A , Michael Angelo is nothing to it.” Though he 

praised so generously, ho idways looked clo3ely at the drawing, 
and easily detected mistakes or carelessness. 

He had a horror of being lengthy, and seems to have been 
really much annoyed and distressed when he found how the 
rariattona of Animals and Plants was growing under his hands. 
I remember his oordiaUy agreeing with ^Tnstram Shandy’s ^ 
words, ** Let no man say, * Come, rll write a duodecimo/ 
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His ooTisideration for other authors was as marked a cha- 
racteristic as his tone towards his reader. Ho speaks of all 
other authors as persons deserving of respect. In cases 

where, as in the case of *s experiments on Drosora, he 

thought lightly of the author, he speaks of him in such a way 
that 110 one would suspect it. In other cases ho treats tlio 
confused writings of ignorant persons as though the fault lay 
with himself for not appreciating or understanding them. 
Besides this general tone of respect, he had a jileasant way of 
expressing his opinion on the value of a quoted work, or his 
obligation for a piece of private information. 

His respectful feeling was not only admirable, but was I 
think of practical uso in mnking him ready to consider the 
ideas and observations of all manner of people. He used 
almost to apologise for this, and would say that ho was at 
first inclined to rate everything too highly. 

It was a great merit in his mind that, in spite of having so 
strong a respectful feeling towards what ho read, ho had the 
keenest of instincts as to whether a man was trustwortliy or 
not. He seemed to form a very definite opinion as to the 
accuracy of the men whoso books ho read ; and omployeil 
this j^idgmcnt in his choice of facts for uso in argument or 
08 illustrations. I gained the impression that he felt this 
power of judging of a man’s trustworthiness to bo of much 
value* 

Ho had a keen feeling of the sonsa of honour that ought to 
reign among authors, and had a horror of any kind of laxnoss 
in quoting. Ho had a contempt for the love of honour and 
glory, and in his letters often blames himself for the pleasure 
he took in the success of his books, as though be were depart- 
ing from his ideal — a love of truth and carelessness about 
fame. Often, when writing to Sir J. Hooker what be calls a 
boasting letter, be laughs at himself for his conceit and want 
of modesty. A wonderfully interesting letter is given in 
Chapter X. bequeathing to my^ mother, in case of his death, 
the care of publishing the manuscript of his first essay 
on •evolution. This letter seems to mo full of an intense 
desire that his theory should succeed as a contribution to 
knowledge, and a][i^t from any dcso'e for personal fame. He 
certainly had the healthy desire for success which a man of 
strong feelings ought to have. But at the time of the 
publication of the Origin it is evident that he was over- 
whelmingly satisfied with the adherence of such men as Lyell, 
Hooker, Huxley, and Asa Gray, and did not dream of or 
desiare any sudi general fame as t^t to which he attained. 
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Connected with his contempt for the undue love of fame, 
was an equally strong dislike of all questions of priority. The 
letters to Lyell, at tho time of the Origiiiy show the anger he 
felt with himself for not being able to repress a feeling of 
disappointment at what ho thought was Mr. Wallace’s fore- 
stalling of all his years of ^ork. His sense of literary honour 
comes out strongly in these letters; and his fooling about 
priority is again shown in the admiration expressed in his 
liecolleetions of Mr. Wallace’s self-annihilation. 

His feeling about reclamations, including answers to attacks 
and all kinds of discussions, was strong. It is simply ex- 
pressed in a letter to Falconer (18G3) : “ If I cvt3r felt angry 
towards you, for whom I have a sincero friendship, I should 
begin to suspect that I was a little mad. I was very sorry 
about your reclamation, as 1 think it is in every case a mistake 
and should bo loft to others. Whether I should so act myself 
under provocation is a different question.” It was a feeling 
partly dictatcfd by instinctive delicacy, and partly by a strong 
sense of the waste of time, energy, and temper thus caused. 
He said that be owed his detormination not to got into dis- 
cussions * to the advice of Lyell, — advico which ho trans- 
mitted to those among his friends who wore given to paper 
warfare. 

If tho character of my father’s working life is to ho under- 
stood, tho conditions of ill-health, under which he worked, 
must be constantly borno in mind. Ho bore bis illness with 
such uncomplaining patience, that even Lis children can 
hardly, I believe, realise llio extent of his habitual suffering. 
In their ease tho difficulty is heightened by the fact that, 
from tho days of their earliest recollections, they saw him in 
constant ill-health, — and saw him, in spit© of it, full of 
pleasure in what pleased them. Thus, in later life, their 
perception of wliat he endured had to he disentangled from the 
impression produced in childho(>d by constant genial kindness 
under conditions of unrecognised difficulty. No one indeed, 
except my mother, knows the full amount of suffering he endui^od, 
or tho full amount of his wonderful patience. For all the latter 
years of his life she never left him for & night ; and her 

* Ho departed from his rule in his ^*Note on the Habits of the 
PampaB Woodpecker, Colapies oampe^fm,” Proc. Zool. 8 qo., 1870, p, 705; 
also in a letter published in tho Athenmum (1863, p. 554), in which cane 
he afterwards regrette<l that he had not remained silent. His replies to 
critioisms, in tlie latter editions of the Origin^ can hardly be classed at 
hifroctions of his rule. 
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days were so planned that all bis resting hours might he shared 
with her. She shielded him from every avoidable annoyance, 
and omitted nothing that might save him trouble, or prevent 
him becoming overtired, or that might alleviate the many 
discomforts of his ill-health. I hesitate to speak tlius freely 
of a thing so sacred as the life-long devotion which prompted 
all this constant and tender care. But it is, I repeat, a prin- 
cipal feature of his life, that for nearly forty years lie never 
knew one day of the health of ordinary men, and that thus his 
life was one long struggle against the weariness and strain of 
sickness. And this cannot bo told without speaking of the 
one condition which enabled him to bear the strain and figlit 
out the struggle to the end. 
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CHAPTEB V. 

CAMBRIDGE LIFE. — THE APPOINTMENT TO THE ‘BEAGLE.’ 

My father’s Cambridge life comprises the time between the 
Lout IV nii, when he came up to Christ’s College as a 

FrcKhiiian, and tlie cud of the May Term, 1881, when ho took 
his degree * and left the University. 

He “ kept for a term or two in lodgings, over Bacon f tho 
t(»bacconist’s ; not, however, over the shop in tho Market 
Place, so wcdl known to Cambridge mtm, but in Sydney Street. 
For the rest of his tinu) he had pleasant rooms on the south 
side of the first court of Chrjst’s.| 

What determined the choice of this college for his brother 
Erasmus and himself 1 have no means of knowing. Erasmus 
tlie cider, their grandfather, had been at St. John’s, and this 
college might have been reasonably selected for them, being 
connected witli Shrewsbury School. But tho life of an under- 
graduate at St. John’s seems, in those days, to have been a 
troubled one, if I may judge from the fact that a relative 
of mine migrtited thence to Christ's to escape the harassing 
discipline of the place. 

Darwin seems to have found no difficulty in living at peace 
with all men in and out of office at Lady Margaret’s elder 
foundation. Tlie impression of a contemporary of my father’s 
is that Christ’s in their day was a pleasant, fairly quiet college, 
with some tendency towa^s “ hoisiness ” ; many of the men 
made a cusbmi of going to Nvjwmarket during tho races, 
though betting was not a regular practice. In this they were 
by no means discouraged by the Senior Tutor, Mr. Shaw, 

• “ On Tuesday last Charles Darwin, of Christ’s College, was admiit^ 
B A.” — Cambridge Chronicle^ Frida}’, April 29th, 1831. 

t Readers of Calverley (another Christ’s man) will remember his 
tobacco poem ending ‘‘Here’s to thee, Bacon.’* 
t The rooms are on the first floor, on the west side of the middle 
staircase. A medallion (given by my brother) has recently been let into 
the wall of the sitting-room. 
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wlio waft himself generally to bo seen on the Heath on those 
occasions. 

Nor were the ecclesiastical authorities of the College over 
strict. I liave hoanl my father toll how at evening chapel the 
Dean used to read alternate versos of the Psalms, without 
making even a pretence of waiting for the oougrogation to take 
their share. And when the Lesson was a lengthy one, ho 
would rise and go on with the Canticles after the scholar had 
read fifteen or twenty verses. 

It is curious that ray father often spoke of his Canihridgo 
life as if it had been so much time wasted,* forgetting that, 
although the set studios of the placo were barren enough for 
him, he yet gained in the highest de gree the best advantages 
of a University life— the eoniaet with men and an opportunity 
for mental growth. It is true that ho valued at its highest the 
advantages which ho gained from associating witli Professor 
Henslow and sotno others, but ho seemed to consider this as a 
chance outcoiiio of his life at Cainbridgo, not an advantage for 
which Alma Mater could claim any credit. One of ray father’s 
Cambridge friends was the late Mr. J. M. Herbert, County 
Court Judge for South Wales, from whom I was fortunate 
en'ipgh to obtain some notes which help us to gain an idea of 
how my father impressed his coiiiemporarios. Mr. Herbert 
writes ; — 

“ It would be idle for rao to speak of his vast intellectual 
powers. . . but I cannot end tliis cursory and rambling sketch 
without testifying, and I doubt not all his surviving collegia 
friends would concur with me, that he was the most genial, 
warm-hearted, generous, and affectionate of friends ; that his 
sympathies were with all that was good and true ; and that he 
had a cordial hatred for everything false, or vile, or cruel, (jr 
mean, or dislioriourablc. He was not only great, but pre- 
eminently good, and just, and lovable.” 

Two anecdotes told by Mr. Herbert show that my father’s 
feeding fur suffering, whether of man or beast, was as strong in 
him as a young man as it was in Inter years : “ Before ho left 
Cambridge he told mo that he had made up his mind not to 
shoot any more ; that he had had two days’ shooting at his 
friend’s, Mr. Owei of Woodhouse ; and that on the second day, 
when going over some of the ground they had beaten on the 
day before, he picked up a bird not quite dead, but lingering 

• For iaiflance in a letter to Hooker (1847) : — “ Many Ihauks for your 
welcome note from Cambridge, and I am clad you like my Alma Mater, 
which I deapite heartily as a place of ooucation, but love from many 
most pleasant recollections.’' 
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from a ehot it bad receivt^d on the i)reviou8 day ; and that it 
bad made and left aiich a jiaitifiil irapreesiou on bis mind, 
that he could not reconcile it to his conscience to continue 
to dorivo jileasuro from a sport which inflicted such cruel 
Bufibring.” 

To realise the strength of the feeling that led to this resolve, 
we must remember how ])aHsiouate was his love of sport. We 
must recall tlie boy shooting his first snipe,* and trembling 
with excitcin<;rit so that ho could hardly reload his gun. Or 
think of such a sentence as, “ Upon iny soul, it is only about a 
fortnight to the * First,' then if there is a bliss on earth that 
is it.” I 

His old college friends agree in speaking with affectionate 
warmth of his ])leasant, genial temper as a young man. From 
what they have Ix'cn able to tell me, I gain the impression of 
a young man overflowing with animal spiiits — leading a varied 
healthy life — not over-industrious in the set studies of the 
I)laco, but full of other pursuits, which were ftdlowed with a 
rejoicing enthusiasm. Entomology, riding, shooting in the 
fens, Bupp(3rs and card-playing, music at King’s Chapel, en- 
gravings at tlie Fitz william Museum, walks with Professor 
llenslow — all C(»iuhined to fill up a happy life. Ho Booms to 
have infocted others with his enthusiasm. Mr. Herbert relates 
how, while on a rcading-jiarty at llarmoutli, ho was pressed into 
the seiwico of ** the science ” — as my father called collecting 
beetles : — 

** lie armed mo with a bottle of alcohol, in which I had to 
drop any beetle which struck me as not of a common kind. I 
porfomiod tliis duty with some diligence in my constitutional 
walks ; hut, alas ! my powers of discrimination seldom enabled 
mo to secure a prize — the usual result, on his examining the 
contents of my bottle, being an exclamation, ‘ Well, old 
Cherbury ’ J (the niclaiame he gave me, and by which he 
usually addressed mo), ‘ none of those will do.’ ” Again, the 
Rev, 1\ Butler, who w^as one of , the Barmouth reading-party in 
1828, says ; “ lie inocnlatod me witli a taste for Botany which 
has stuck by me all my life.” • 

Archdeacon Watkins, another old college friend of my 
father’s, remembered him unearthing beetles in the willews 
between Cambridge and Orantchester, and speaks of a certain 
beetle the remembrance of whose name is ** Cmx major,'* § 

• Autobiography p. 10. 

t From a letter to W, D. Fox. 

X No doubt in allusion to the title of Lord Herbert of Oherbmy. 

§ Panagmu erws-vMjor, 
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How cntltUBiastically iinist my fatlior liavo <'xuUt>il ovtiv this 
beetle to have impressed its iiamo on a com])Anion so that bo 
remembers it after half a century 1 

He become intiiuoto with Honslow, the Professor of Botany, 
and through him with some other older mornbers of the 
Oniversity. “ But,” Mr. Herbert writes, “ ho always kept up 
the closest connection Avitli tho friends of his own stauding ; 
and at our frequent social gatherings— at bniakfast, wino or 
supper parties — he was over one of the most cheerful, tlio most 
popular, and tho most welcome.” 

My father formed one (*f a club for dining once^ a week, 
called the Glutton Club, tho members, besiilcs liinmc lf and Mr. 
Herbert (from whom I quoto\ being Whithiy of St. John’s, 
now Honorary Canon of Durham ; * lUjaviside of Sydney, now 
Canon of Norwich ; LovoU Cameron of Trinity, sometime vicar 
of Shorcham ; 11. Blane of Trinity,! w1k> held a high post 
during the Crimean war , 11. Lowo j (^afterwards Slierbrookci) 
of Trinity Hall ; and P. Watkins of Emmanuel, afterwards 
Archdeacon of York. The origin of the club’s name seems 
already to have become involved in obscurity; it certiiiuly 
implied no unusual luxury in tho weekly gatherings. 

At any rate, the meetings seemed to have boon successful, 
and to have ended with a game of mild vingt-et-un.” 

Mr. Herbert speaks strongly of my father’s love of music, 
and adds, “What gave him tho greatest delight was some 
grand symphony or overture of Mozart’s or Beotliovtm’s, with 
their full harmonics.” On one occasion Herbert remembers 
“ accompanying him to tho afhjrnoon service at King’s, when 
we heal'd a very l>eautiful anthem- At tho end of one of the 
parts, which was exceedingly impressi7e,!ho turned round to rno 
and said, with a deep sigh, ‘ How’s your backbone ? ’ ” He often 
spoke in later years of a feeling of coldness or shivering in his 
back on hearing beautiful music. 

Besides a love of music, he had certainly at this time a 
love of fine literature ; and JHr. Cameron tells me that my 
father took much pleasure in Shakespeare readings carried 
cm* in his rooms at Christ’s. He also speaks of Darwin’s 
great liking fo( first-class line engravings, especially those 
of«Baphael Morghen and Muller; and ho spent hours in 

* Fomeriy Beader in Natural Philosophy at Durham UziirorBtty. 
t Blane was afterwards, 1 believe, in tho Life Guards; he was in 
the Ckimean War, and afterwards Military Atiachd at bt. Petersburg. 
I am indebted to Mr. Hamilton for information about some of my hithera 
oontempmariea. 

I Brother of Lord Bherbfooke. 
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the'^Fitzwilliam Museum in looking over the prints in that 
collection.” 

My father’s Ifitters to Fox show how sorely oppressed he 
felt by the reading for an examination. His despair over 
mathoinaticB must have been profound, when he expresses a 
hope that Fox’s silence is due to “your being ton fathoms 
deep in tlie Mathematics ; and if you are, God help you, for so 
am I, only with this difference, I stick fast in the mud at the 
bottom, and there I shall roniaiii.” Mr. Herbert says ; “ Ho 
had, 1 imagine, no natural turn for mathematics, and ho gave 
up his mathematical reading before he had mastered the first 
part of algebra, having had a special quarrel with Surds and 
tlie Binomial Theorem.” 

We get some evidence from my father's letters to Fox of his 
intention of going into the Church. “ I am glad,” ho writes, ♦ 
“ to hear tliat you are reading divinity. I should like to 
know what books you arc reading, and your opinions about 
them ; you need not bo afraid preaching to mo pre- 
maturely.” Mr. Herbert’s sketch shows how doubts ai'oso in 
my fatlicr’s mind us to the possibility of his taking Orders. 
He writes, “ Wo had an earnest conversation about going into 
Holy Orders ; and I remember his asking me, with roferen(*o 
to the question put by the Bishop in the Ordination Service, 

‘ Do yon trust that you are inwardly moved by the Holy 
Spirit, A'C.,’ wlu'thor I could answer in the affirmative, and on 
my SUV ing I could not, he said, ‘ Neither can 1, and therefore 
1 cannot take orders.’” This conversation appears to have 
taken place in 1829, and if so, the doubts hero expressed must 
have been quieted, for in May 1830, lie speaks of having some 
thoughts of reading divinity with Henslow. 

The greater number of his Cambridge letters are addressed 
by my father to his cousin, William Darwin Fox. aMy father’s 
letters show clearly enough how genuine the friendship was. 
In after years, distance, largo families, and ill-health on both 
sides, checked the intercourse ;* but a warm feeling of friend- 
ship remained. The correspondence was never quite dropped 
and continued till Mr, Fox’s death in 1880. Mr. Fox took 
orders, and worked as a country clergyman until forced by 
ill-health to leave liis living in Delamore Forest. His Idve 
of natuml history was strong, and he became a skilled 
fancier of many kinds of birds, <&c. The index to AnhnaU and 
Plants^ and my father’s later correspondence, show how much 
help he received from his old College friend. 


March 18, 1829« 
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(7. D. to J. M. Herbert, Soptomber 14, 1828. • 

My deab old Chekwuiiy, — I am about to fulfil ray promise of 
writing to you, but I mn sorry to add there is a very selfish 
motive at the bottom. I am going to ask you a groat favour, 
and you cannot iiriagino how much you will oblige mo by 
procuring some more specimens of some insoets which 1 
dare say I can describe. Jn the first place, I must inform you 
that I have taken some of the rarest of the British Insects, and 
their being found near Barmouth, is quite unknown to the 
Entomological world ; I think I shall write and inform some 
of the crack entomologists. 

But now for business. Several more specimens, if you can 
jirocure them without much trouble, of the following insects: — 
The violet-black coloured beetle, found on Craig Storm, 
under stones, also a largo smooth black one very like it ; a 
bluish metallic-coloured duiig-bcctlo, which is very common on 
the bill-sides ; also, if you would bo so very kind as to cross 
the ferry, and you will find a great number under the stonos on 
the waste land of a long, smooth, jet-black beetle (a great many 
of these) ; also, in the samo situation, a very small pinkish insect, 
with black spots, with a curved thorax projecting beyr)iid the 
head ; also, upon the marshy land over th(i forry, near the sea, 
under old sea weed, stones, &c., you will find a small yellowish 
transparent beetle, with two or four blackish marks on the 
back. Under theso stonos there are two sorts, one niiicli 
darker than the oilier; the lighter coloured is that w'hich 1 
want. These hist two insects arc exeemvt-hj rare, and y«m will 
really extremely oblige mo by taking all this tr(>uhl(3 pretty 
soon. Remember me most kindly to Butler, J tell him of my 
success, and I dare say both of you will easily recognise these 
insects. I hope his caterpillars ^o on well. I think many of 
the Chrysalises are well worth keeping. I really am quite 
ashamed [ofj so long a letter all about my own conciirns ; but 
do return good for evil, and sqnd me a long account of all your 

In the first week I killed seventy-five head of game — a very 
contemptible nuirjber — but there are very few birds. I killed, 
lutwover, a brace of black game. Since then 1 have been 

* The postmark being Derby ecem^ to show that fho letter was written 
f!rom his consm, W, D. Fox’s bouse, Osmaston, near Dorliy. 

t The top of the hill immediately 1)ehind Barmoutii was called Craig- 
Btom, a hybrid Gambro-English word 

t Bev. T. Butler, a son of the former head master ol Shrewsbury 
School. 
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staying at tho Fox’s, near Derby ; it is a very pleasant house, 
and tho music meeting wont off very well. I want to hear how 
Tates likes his gun, and u hat use he has made of it. 

If the bottle is not largo yoti can buy aiiotlior for me, and 
when you pass through Shrewsbury you can leave these 
treasures, and I hoj»e, if yon possibly can, you will stay a day 
or two with me, as 1 hope I need not say how glad I shall be 
to see you again. Fox remarked what deuced good natured 
fellows your friends at Barmouth must be ; and if I did not 
know that you and Butler were so, I would not think of giving 
you BO much trouble. 

In the following January wo find him looking forward with 
pleasure to the bijgiiining of another year of his Cambridge 
life : be wriUiS to Fox, wdio bad passed his examination 

“ I do so wish I were now in Cambridge (a very selfish wish, 
however, as 1 was not witli you in all your troubles and 
misery), to join in all tho glory and happiness, which dangers 
gone by can give. How wo would talk, walk, and ciitomolo- 
giso I Sappbo should be tho l>cst of biiches, and Dusii, v>f 
dogs; tlien should bo ‘ peace on earili, good will h* re* u.' — 
which, by tho way, I always tliink tho most perfect d»‘Scription 
of happincKH that words can give.” 

Later on in the Lent term ho writes to : — 

“lam leading a quiet everyday sort of a life: a liiiU* (,t 
Giblxm’s History in tho morning, and a good deal c'f ^ 'lu lO //n 
in the evening ; this, with an occasional ride wdth and 

constitutional with Whitley, makes up tho regular roiiti’ie of 
my days. I see a good deal both of Herbert and Whitlec. and 
tho more I see of them increases every day tho respect 1 have 
for their excellent understandings and dispositions. I hey 
have been giving some very gay parties, nearly sixty men there 
both ovoniiigs.’* 

(7. D. io ir. J>- Fux. Christ’^ College, April 1 [18291. 

My dear Fox — In your letter to Holden you are pleased* to 
observe “ that of all the blackguards you ever met with I am 
tho greatest,” Upon this observation I sliallltnako no remar][8, 
excepting that I must give you all due credit for acting on it 
moct rigidly. And now I should like to know in what one 
particular are you less of a blackguard than I am ? You idle 
old wretch, why have you not answered my last letter, which 
I am sure I forward^ to Clifton nearly three weeks ago? 
If 1 was not really very anxious to hear what you are domg, 
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I Bboiild have allowed you to remain till you tliought it worth 
while to treat mo like a gentleman. And now having vented 
my spleen in scolding you, and having told you, what you must 
know, how very much and how anxiously I want to hear how 
you and your family are getting on at Clifton, the purport of 
this letter is finished. If you did but know how often I think 
of you, and how often I regret your absence, I am sure I should 
have heard from you long enough ago. 

I find Cambridge rather stupid, uiul as I know scarcely any 
one tlifit walks, and this joined witli my lij)S not being quite 
so well, has reduced mo to a sort of hybernation... I luivo 

caught Mr. Harbour * letting have the first pick of the 

Ixjetlcs ; accordingly wo have made our fnml adieus, my part 
in the affecting scene consisted in telling him ho was a d — d 
rascal, and signifying I should kick him down the stairs if 
(!V(»r ho appeared in iny rooms again. It seemed altogether 
mightily to snr])risc the young gentl(3nian. 1 have no news to 
it 11 3 ’eu ; indeed, when a corrcispoiidence has ho( n broken off 
' ^ ours has boon, it is difficult to make the first start again. 
Mit there was a terrible fire at Linton, eleven miles 
r. jiibridge. Seeing the reflection so plainly in the 
sky, Hail, Woodyoare, Turner, and myself thought wo would 
ride and see it. Wo set out at half-jiast nine, and rode like 
incimiatc «i evils there, and lid not return till two in the 
•'uorie'i'g. Altogether it was a most awful sight. I cannot 
‘ 'i«'] nie u’lhout telling you, that of all the blackguards I ever 
jiiet uuli, yuu art' the greatest and the best, 
in July he had written to Fox : — 

' t road ihy my Little-go. Graham smiled and bowed 
s. \<rv ’.villy, wIk ii ho told mo that he was one of the six 
iipoer/ t U) make the examination stricter, and that they were 
(i( u rmiuod this \vould make it a very dilforont thing from any 
previtnis examination, that from all this I am sure it will bo 
tlio very devil to pay amongst all idle men and eiAomologists.*' 
But things wore not so bad as he feared, and in March 1830, 
he could write to the same cori*o8j)oudcnt : — 

***1 am through my Little-go ! I! I am too much exalted to 
humble myself by apologising for not having written before. 
But I assure you before I went in, and when my nerves were 
in a diattered and weak condition, your injured person often 
rose before my eyes and taunted mo with my idleness. But I 
am tinrough, thro^h, through. I could write the whole shoot 
full with this dslightfol word. I went in yesterday, and have 


♦ No doubt a paid collector. 
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just heard the joyful nows. 1 shall not know for a week 
which class I am in. The whole examination is carried on in 
a different system. It has one grand advantage — being over 
in one day. Tliey are rather strict, and ask a wonderful 
number of (luestions. 

And now I want to know something about your plans ; of 
course you intend coming up here : what fun wo will have 
together ; what bee this wo will catcli ; it wdll do my heart 
good to go once inoro together to some* of our old haunts. I 
have two very promising pujdls in Entomology, and wo will 
make regular campaigns into the Fens. Heaven protect the 
beetles and Mr. deny ns, for wo won’t leave him a pair in the 
whole country. My new Cabinet is come down, and a gay 
little aftair it is.” 

In August ho was diligently amusing liimself in North 
Wales, finding no time to write to Fox, because ; — 

“ This is literally the first idle day I have had to myself ; 
for on tlio niiny days I go fishing, on the good ones entomolo- 
gising.” 

Novoinber found him preparing for his degree, of which 
process ho writes dolefully : — 

“I have so little time at present, and am so disgusted by 
reading, that 1 have not the heart to write to anybody. I have 
only writt(3n once homo since I came up. This must excuse 
me for not having answered your three letters, for which I am 
really very mucli obliged. . . . 

“ 1 have not stuck an insect this term, and scarcely opened 
a case. If I had time I would have sent you the insects 
which I have so long promised ; but really 1 have not spirits 
or time to do anything. Beading makes mo quite desperate ; 
the plague of getting up all my subjects is next thing to 
intolerable. JLlonslow is my tutor, and a most ndmirahle one 
ho makes ; the hour with him is the pleasantest in the whole 
day, I think he is quite the most perfect man I ever met 
with. I have been to some very pleasant parties there this 
term. His good-nature is un]K)imdod.” 

The now year bnnight relief, and on January 23, 183r*, ho 
wrote to tell Fox that he was through his examination. 

I do not know why the degree should make one <1 so 
miserable, both before and afterwards. I recollect you were 
sufficiently wretched before, and I can assure [you J, I am now ; 
and what makes it the more ridiculous is, I know not what 
about. I believe it is a beautiful provision of natuie to make one 
regret the less leaving so pleasant a place as Cambridge ; and 
amongst all its pleasures — I say it for once and for all — ^none 
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so great as my friendship with yon. I sent you a newspaper 
yesterday, in which yon will see what a good place — tenth — I 
have got in the 1\)11. As for Christ’s, did you over boo such a 
college for pnidiicing Captains and Apostles ? * There are 
no men either at Eminuniiol or Christ’s plucked. Cameron is 
gulfed, t together with other throe Trinity scholars 1 My plans 
arc not nt all settled. I think I shall keep this term, and tlicn 
go and economise at Shrowsbtiry, return and take iny degree. 

A man may Ixi excused for writing so much about himself 
when he has just passed the examination ; so you must excuse 
[mo]. And on the same principle do you write a lottor brimful 
of yourself and plans.” 

TIIK APPOINTMENT TO TTIK * BEAOLE.* 

In a lottor addressed to Captain Fitz-Koy, beft>ro the Beagle 
sailed, my father wToto, ‘‘What a glorious day the 4th of 
November X will bo to me — my second life will then commence, 
and it shall be as a birthday for tlie rest of my life.” 

Foremost in the chain of circumstances whicli led to his 
appointment to tho Beagle^ w^as his friendship w^ith Professor 
Henslow, of which tlio autobiography gives a sufficient 
accouni.§ 

An extract from a pocket-book, in which Darwin briefly 
recorded tho chief events of his life, gives tho history of his 
introduction to iLat science wdiich was so soon to bo his chief 
occupation — go< d- >gy . 

“ 1831. Chrintm(is , — Passed my examination for B.A. degree 
and kept the two following te.rms. During these Tnonthw lived 
much with Professor llcnslow, often dining with him and 
walking w'ith liim ; became sliglilly acquainted with several 
of the learned men in Cambridge, which much quickened 
the zeal which dinner parti(}S and nunting had not destroyed. 
In the spring Henslow persuaded me to think of Geology, 
and introduced mo to Sedgwick. During Midsummer geolo" 
gized a little in Shropshire,” • 

Thi^ geological work was doubtless of importance as giving 

* The “ Captain" ie at tho head of the “Poll”: the “Apostlos” are 
tho last twelve in the Mathcniaticai Tripf>a 

t For an explanation of the! word “gulfed” or “ gulphcfl,” Mr. W. 
W. Houee Balls' intorcsting UUtory of the Study of Mathanatic$ at 
Catrd^ridge (1889), p. 160. 

t The Beagle should have started on Nov. 4, but was delayed until 
Dee. 27. 

$ See, too, a sketch by my father of his old master, in the Bcv. L. 
Blomsfield's Memoir of Frofeetor BeneZoio, 
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him some practical experience, and perhaps of more import- 
ance in helping to give him some confideuce in himself. In 
July of the same year, 1831, he was “ working like a tiger” 
at Geology, and trying to make a map of Shropshire, but not 
finding it “ as easy as I oxpect<‘d.” 

In writing to Ilcnslow about tho same time, he gives some 
account of liis work : — 

“ I have been working at so many things that I have not 
got on much with geology. I su8])cet tho first expedition I 
take, clinometor and hammer in hand, will send nio back very 
littlo wiser and a good deal more puzzled than when I startc‘d. 
As yet I hav<i only indulged in hypotheses, l>nt they arc such 
powerful ones that I sui^poso, if they were ])nt into action but 
for one day, the world uould ooiac to an end.” 

lie W’aa evidently most keen to get to work with Sedgwick, 
who had promised to tuko him on a geological tour in North 
Wales, for he wrote to Ilcnslow ; “ I have not heard from 
Professor Sedgwick, so I am afraid ho will not pay the Severn 
fomiatious a visit. I hope and tnist you did your best to 
urge him.” 

My father has given in hie Htcolhct'ums some account of 
this Tour ; there too W'e road of tho projected excursion to the 
Canaries. 

In April 1831, ho writes to Fox : “ At present I talk, think, 
and droam of a sehoino I have almost hatched of going to tho 
Oaiiary Islands. I have long had a msh of seeing tropical 
sconory and vegetation, and, according to Humboldt, Teneriffe 
is a very pretty specimen.” And again in May ; “ As for my 
Canary scheme, it is rash of you to ask questions ; my other 
friends most siucoroly wish mo there, I plague them so with 
talking aliout tropical scenery, &c. Eyton will go next 
Bumincr, and I am learning Spanish.” 

Later on in the summer tho scheme took more definite 
form, and the date seems to have been fixed for June 1882. 
Ho got information in London about passage-money, and in 
July was working at Spanish and calling Fox “un grandisimo 
lebron,” in proof of his knowledge of tlie language. But wen 
then he seems to have had some doubts about his companionB' 
zeal, for he writes to Henslow (July 27, 1831) : “ I hope^yon 
continue to fan your Canary ardour. I read and re-read 
Humboldt ; * do you do tho same. 1 am sore nothing will 
prevent us seeing the Great Dragon Tree.” 

♦ The copy of Humboldt given by Henslow to my father, wkkh Is ia 
my possession, is a doable memento of the two men— ‘the author and tikS 
donor, who so greatly influenced his life. 
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Geological work and Toneriffe dreams carried him through 
tho summer, till on returning from Barmouth for the sacred 
Ist of September, ho received tho offer of appoiiitmout as 
Naturalist to tho Beagle. 

The following oxtract from tho pocket-book will bo a help 
in reading tho letters : — 

Returned to Shrewsbury at end of August, Refused offer 
of voyage. 

September. — Went to Maor, returned with Undo Jos. to 
Shrewsbury, thence to Cambridge. London. 

“IL/*. — Wont with Caj>taiu Fitz Roy in steamer to Ply- 
mouth to see tho Beagle, 

*'22nd . — Returned to Shrewsbury, passing through Cam- 
bridge. 

** October 2tid . — Took leave of my lioino. Stayed in London. 

“ 2iith . — Reached JMymouth. 

“ October and Novemher. — These montlis very misoraldo. 

“ Deamher \0th. — Sailed, but were obliged to ]>ut hack. 

— Put to sea again, and were driven ))ack. 

“ 27th. — Sailed from England on our Circumnavigation.” 

George Peacock * to J, S, Tlcmhw [1831 J. 

Mt DiBAB IlttNSLOw — Captain Fitz-Roy is going out to survey 
the southern coast of Tierra del Fueg(», and afterwards to visit 
many of the South Sea Islands, and to return by tho Indian 
Archipelago. The vesswd is fitted out cxj^roHsly for scientific 
purposes, comhinod W'itli tlio survey ; it will furnish, therefore, 
a rare opportunity for a naturalist, and it would bo a groat 
misfortuno that it should bo lost. 

An offer has been made to me’ to recommend a proper 
person to go out as a naturalist with tliis expedition ; he will 
bo treated with every consideration. Tho Captain is a young 
man of very pltjasing maiinci^ (a nci>how of tho Duke of 
Ora^n), of great zeal in his profession, and who is very 
highly spoken of ; if Leonard Jeuyns could go, what treasures 
he might bring hodfe with him, as the ship would bo placed 
at Bis disposal whenever his inquiries made it necessary or 
derirable. In the absence of so accomplishod a naturalist, is 
tiiere any person whom you could stnmgly recommend? he 
must bo such a person as would do credit to our rocotnmenda- 
tiom Do think of this subject ; it would be a serious loss to 

^ B^omserly Dean of Ely, and Lowndi an Professor of Aulronoioy al 
ChnUttidgSw 

X 2 
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tlie cause of natural science if this fine opportunity was 
lost. 

The contents of the foregoing letter were communicated to 
Darwin by Hcnslow (August 24th, 1831) : — 

“ 1 have been ar-kcd by Peacock, who will read and forw artl 
this to you from London, to recomniend him a Naturalist as 
companion to Captain Fitz-lloy, emijloycd by Govertiinont to 
survey the southern extremity of America. I have stated that 
I consider you to be the best qualified person I know of who 
is likely to undertake such a situation. 1 f^tate this not in the 
supposition of your being a finished naturalist, but as amply 
qualified for collecting, observing, and noting anything worthy 
to be noted in Natunil History. Peacock has the appointment 
at his disposal, and if ho cannot find a man willing to take the 
office, the opportunity wdll probably be lost. Captain Fitz- 
Roy wants a man (I understand) more as a companion than a 
mere collector, and would not take any one, however good 
a naturalist, who was not recommended to him likewise as a 
gentleman. Particulars of salary, See., I know nothing. The 
voyage is to last two years, and if you take plenty of books 
with you, anything you please may bo done. You will have 
ample opportunities at command. In short, I suppose thei*o 
never was a finer chance for a man of zeal and spirit ; Captain 
Fitz-Roy is a young man. What I wish you to do is instantly 
to come and consult wdth Peacock (at No. 7 Suffolk Street, 
Pall Mall East, or else at the University Club), and learn 
further particulars. Don’t put on any modest doubts or fears 
about your disqualifications, for I assure you I think you are 
tlio very man they arc in search of ; so conceive yourself to bo 
tapped on the shoulder by your bum-bailiff and affectionate 
friend, J. S. IIknslow.” 

On tlio strength of Ilenslow's recommendation, Peacock 
offered tlio post to Darwdn, Tvho wToto from Shrewsbury to 
Honalow (August 30, 1831) : ’ 

“ Mr. Peacock’s letter arrived on Sivl^rday, and I received it 
late yesterday evening. As far as my ow'n>mind is coneemed, 
I should, I tliink certainly, most gladly have accepted 
opportunity which you so kindly have offered me. But my 
father, although he does not decidedly refuse me, gives such 
strong advice against going, that 1 should not be comfortable 
if I did not follow it 

** My father’s objections are these : the unfitting me to settlo 
down as a Clergyman, my little habit of seafaring, ike ekorinm 
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of l&ehW, and the cliance of my not suiting Captain Fitz-Hoy, 
It is certainly a very serious objection, the very short time for 
all my preparations, as not only body but niind wants making 
up for such an undertaking. But if it had not been for my 
father I would have taken Jill risks. What was tlio reason that 
a Naturalist was not long ago fixed upon ? 1 am very muoli 

obliged for the trouble you hare had about it ; there ooriaiuly 
could not have been a bettor opi)ortunity .... 

“Even if I was to go, my father disliking would take away 
all energy, and I should want a good stock of tliut. Again I 
must thank you, it adds a little to the heavy but pleasant load of 
gratitude which I owe to you.” 

The following letter was written by Daruin from Maor, tlio 
house of his undo Josiah Wedgwood the y()ung4!r. It is plain 
that at first he intended to await a wriiton reply from Dr. 
Darwin, and that the expedition to Shrewsbury, mentioned 
in the Autobiography^ w’as an aftortbouglit. 

[Miicr] August ai [1831]. 

My OKAR Fatukr — I am afraid I am going to inakc', you again 
very uncomfortable. But, upon consideration, I think you will 
exen^jo mo once again stating my o 2 >iuioiiR on tin* oll’cir of the 
voyage. My excuse and reason is tbo difiereut way all the 
Wedgwoods view the subject from what you and my sisters do. 

I have given Uncle Jos* what I fervently trust is an uecurute 
and full list of your objoctions, and he is kind enough to give 
his opinions on all. Tho list and liis answers will bo (melo8<'d. 
But may I beg of you one favour, it will bo doing mo tlio 
greatest kindness, if you will send mo a decided answer, yes or 
no ? If tho latter, I should bo most ungraUdul if I did nut 
implicitly yield to your bettor judgment, and to tho kindest 
indulgence you have shown mo all througli life ; and you 
may rely upon it I will never mention tho subject again. If 
your answer should bo yes; 1 will go directly to Henslow and 
consult deliberately with him, and then come to Shrewsbury. 

The danger appears to mo and all tbo Wedgwoiids not 
groat. The expense can not be serious, aud tbo time I do not 
think, anyhow, woyJdTSo more thrown away than if I stayed at 
hqpie. But pray not consider that I am so Ixujt on going 
that I would for one single moment hesitate, if you tliought 
that after a short period you should continue} unctimfortablo. 

I must again state I cannot think it would unfit me here- 
after for a steady life. I do hope this letter will not give you 


• Josiab Wedgwood. 
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much uncafilnofifl. I send it by the car tp-morrow moniing ; 
if you make up your mind directly will you send me an 
answer on the following day by the same means? If this 
letter should not find you at home, I Lope you will answer as 
soon as you conveniently can. 

I do not know what to say about Uuclo Jos’ kindness; I 
never can forgot how ho interests himself about me. 

Believe mo, my dear father, your atFectionato son, 

CUAELES DaRWIK. 

Hero follow the objections above referred to : — 

“(1.) Disreputable to my character as a Clergyman here- 
after. 

“ (2.) A wild sclicmo. 

“ (3.) That they must have ofTored to many others before mo 
the place of Naturalist. 

** (4.) And from its not being accepted there must be some 
serious objection to the vessel or expedition. 

‘‘ (6.) That I should never settle down to a steady life here- 
after. 

** (G.) That my accommodations would be most uncomfort- 
able. 

“ (7.) That you [i,c. Dr. Darwin] should consider it as again 
changing my profession. 

“ (8.) That it wc»uld 1x3 a useless undertaking.” 

JoBiab Wedgwood baring demolishod this curious array of 
argument, and the Doctor having been converted, Darwin 
left homo for Cambridge. On his arrival at the Red Lion 
ho sent a messenger to Ilenslow with the following note 
(September 2nd) : — 

“ I am just arrived ; you will guess the reason. My 
father has changed his mind. I trust the place is not given 
away. 

I am very much fatigued, and am going to bed. 

“ I dare say you have not yet got my second letter. 

** How soon shall I come to you in the morning ? Sen^d a 
verbal answer.” 

C. D* to Miw Sman Darwin. Cambridge [September 4, 

The whole of yesterday I spent with Henslow, 

thinking of what is to be done, and that 1 find is a great deoL 
By great good luck I know a man of the name of Wood, 
nephew of Lord Londonderry. He is a great fHenul of 
Captain Fitz-Roy, and has written to him about me. I heard 
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a part of Captain Fitz-Hoy's letter, dated some time ago, in 
which he says : ‘I' have a right good set of oflicers, and most 
of my men have boon thoro before/ It seems he has been 
there for the last few years ; he was then second in conunand 
with the same vessel that he has now chosen. Ho is only 
twenty-three years old, but [has] scon a deal of service, and 
won the gold medal at Portsmouth. The Admiralty say his 
maps are most perfect. He had choice of two vcbsoIs, and ho 
chose tho smallest. Henslow will give mo lottors to all 
travellers in town whom ho thinks may assist mo. 

I write as if it was settled, hiif Hon do w tolls mo htf 

no means to make up my mind till 1 have had long conversations 
with Captains Beaufort and Pitz-Roy. Good-bye. You will 
bear from mo constantly. Direct 17 Spring Gardens. Tdl 
nobody in Shropshire yet. Be sure not. 

I was so tired that evening I was in Shrewsbury tliat I 
thanked none of you for your kindness half so much as I felt. 
Love to my father. 

The reason I don’t want people told in Shropshire : in case 
I should not go, it will make it moro dat. 

A,t this stage of tho transaction, a hitch occurred. Coptain 
Pitz-Koy, it seems, wished to take a friend (Mr. Chester) us 
companion on tho voyage, and accordingly wrote to Cambridge 
in such a discouraging strain, that Darwin gave up hope and 
hardly thought it worth his w bile to go to London (September 5). 
Fortunately, however, be did go, and found that Mr. Ohostcjr 
could not leave England. When tho physiognomical, or nose- 
difficulty (Autobiography, p. 26.) occurred, I have no moans of 
knowing : for at this interview Fitz-Roy was ovidontJy well- 
disposed towards him. 

My father wrote : — 

He offers me to go shares in everything in his cabin if 1 
like to come, and overy sort of accommodation 1 can have, but 
they will not be numerous. He says nothing would be so 
misorablo for him os having mo with him if 1 was uncomfort- 
aide, as in a small vessel wo must be thrown together, and 
thought it his dutv,.^<"^tate everything in the worst point of 
view. 1 think X shall go on Sunday to Plymouth to seo tho 
vesseL 

" There is something most extremely attractive in his maimers 
and way of coming straight to the point. If I live with him, 
he says I must live poorly— no wine, and tho plainest dinners. 
The scheme is not certainly so as Peacock describes. 
Captain Fiiz^Bojr advises me not [to] make up my mind quite 
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but that, Berioiisly, bo tbiuks it will have much more 
ploaBure than pain for me. . . . 

“ The want of room is decidedly the most serious objection ; 
but Captain Fitz-R<jy (probably owing to Wood’s letter) seems 
determined to make me [as] comfortable as be possibly can, I 
like his manner of proceeding. He asked mo at once, ‘ Shall 
you bear being t(dd tliat I want the cabin to myself — when I 
want to be alone ? If wo treat each other this w^ay, I hope we 
shall suit ; if not, probably we should wish each other at the 
devil.’” 

C. D, to Miss Susan Darwin. London [September 6, 1831], 

My dear Susan — Again I am going to trouble you. I suspcc^t, 
if 1 keep on at this rate, you wdll sincerely wisli me at Tierra d^l 
Fuego, or any other Terra, but England. First, I will give my 
commissions. Tell Nancy to make me some twelve instead of 
eight shirts. Tell Edward to send me up in my carpet-bag 
(ho can slip the key in the Img tied to some string), my 
slippers, a pair of lightish walking-shoos, my Spanish books, 
my new microscope (about six inches long and three or four 
deep), which must have cotton Btuffed inside ; my geological 
compasfl ; my father knows that; a little lK)ok, if I have got it 
in my bed room — Taxidermy, Ask my father if ho thinks 
there w^ould be any objection to my taking ai^enic for a little 
time, as my han^ are not quite well, and 1 have always 
observod that if I once get them well, and change my manner 
of living about the same time, they will generally remain well. 
What is the dose ? Tell Edward my gun is dirty. What is 
Erasmus’s direction ? Tell mo if you think there is time to 
write and to receive an answer before I start, as I should like 
particularly to know what ho thinks about it. I suppose you 
do not know Sir J. Mackintosh’s direction ? 

I write all this as if it was settled, but it is not more than 
it was, excepting that from Captain Fitz-Koy wishing mo so 
much to go, and, from his kin(^ess, I feel a predestination I 
shall start. I siHmt a very pleasant evening wdth him yester- 
day. He must be more than twenty-thrc\;^ar8 old ; he is of 
a slight figure, and a dark but handsome edition of Mf. 
Kvnaston, and, according to my notions, pre-eminently good 
manners. He is all for economy, excepting on one point — ^viz., 
fire-arms. He recommends me strongly to get a case of pistols 
like his, which cost £60 ! f and never to go on shore anywhere 
without loaded ones, and he is doubting about a rifie ; he says 
1 cajmot appreciate the loxqiy of &eah meat here. Of course 
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1 fiLall buy nothiug till everything is settled ; but I work all 
day long at my lists, putting in and striking out articles. This 
is the first really cheerful day I have spent since I received 
the letter, and it all is owing to the sort of mvoluntary confidence 
1 place in my beau ideal of a Captain. 

Wo stop at Tenerifib. liis object is to stop at as many 
places as possible. He takes out twenty chronometerB, and it 
will bo a “ sin ” not to settle the longitude. He tolls mo to 
got it down in writing at the Admiralty that I have the free 
choice to leave as soon and whenovor 1 like. 1 daresay you 
expect I shall turn back at the Madeira ; if I have a luorsel of 
stomach left, I won’t give up. Excuse my so often troubling 
and writing : the one is of groat utility, the other a great amuse- 
ment to me. Most likely 1 shall write to-morrow. Answer by 
return of post. Love to my father, dearest Susan. 

C, D. io c7. S. Hcnalow. Dovonport [November 15, 1831]. 

My DKAii IIknslow — Tlie orders are coino down from tluj 
Admiralty, and everything is finally settled. We positively 
sail the lust day of this month, and 1 think before that tinio 
the vessel will bo ready. She looks most beautiful, even a 
landsman must admire her. We all think her tlie moBt j)erf(‘ct 
vessel ever turned out of the Dockyard. One thing is certain, 
no vessel has boon fitted out so expensively, and witli so niucli 
care. Everything tliat con be made so is of mahogany, and 
nothing can cxce(;d the neatness and beauty of all tJio ac- 
commodations. The instructions are very general, and leave 
a groat deal to the Captain’s discreti(»n and judgment, paying a 
substantial as well as a verbal oomplirnont to him 

No vessed ever loft England with such a sot of Chrono- 
meters, viz. twenty-four, all very good ones. In short, every- 
thing is well, and 1 have only now to pray for the sickness to 
moderate its fierceness, and J shall do very well. Yet I should 
not call it one of the very best opportunities for natural history 
that has ever occurred. The Absolute want of room is an evil 
that^othing can surmount. I think L. Jenyns did very wisely 
in not coming, that la jTidging from my own feelings, for I 
am^^ure if I h^ left forego ’some few years, or boon those years 
older I never could have endured it. The ofiicors (excepting 
the Captain) are like the freshest freshmen, that is in their 
manners, in everything else widely different. liemcmber mo 
most kindly to him, and toll him if ever ho dreams in the 
night of palm-trees, he may in the morning comfort himself 
,witb assurance that the voyage would not have suited him. 
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I nm much obliged for your advice, de Mathematicis, I 
suspect when 1 am struggliug with a triuugle, I shall often 
wish mysolf in your room, and as for those wicked sulky surds, 
I do not know what I shall do w'ithout you to conjure them. 
My time passes away very pleasantly. 1 know one or two 
pleasant people, foremost of whom is Mr. Thunder-and-light- 
ning Harris,* %vhoin I dare say you have hoard of. My chief 
omploymout is to go on board tlio lieaylcy and try to look as 
much like a sailor as I cun. I have no evidence of having 
taken in man, woman or cliild. 

1 am going to ask you to do one more commission, and I 
trust it will be the last. When 1 was in Cambndge, I wrote 
to Mr. Ash, asking him to send iny College account to my 
father, after having subtracted about X30 for my funiituro- 
This ho has forgotten to do, and my father has paid tho 
bill, and I want to have the furnitiire-monoy transmitted to 
my fatlier. Terhaps you \vould bo kind enough to speak to 
Mr. Ash, I have cost my father so much money, I am quite 
aslianiod of myself. 

I will write once again Ixjforo sailing, and perhaps you will 
write to me before then. 

Believe mo, yours aiTcctionately. 

0, D, io J, S. Ihmhw, Devonport [December 3, 1831]. 

My dkak flEMsiiOW — It is now lato in the evening, and to-night 
I am going to sleep on board. On Monday wo most cei1;ainly 
sail, so you may guess in wdmt a desperate state of confusion 
wo are all in. If you wore to hear tho various exclamations of 
tho officers, you would suppose wo had scarcely had a week’s 
notice. I am just in tho same w'ay taken all ahack^ and in 
such a bustle 1 hardly know what to do. The number of things 
to l>o done is infinite. I look forward even to sea-sicknoss 
with something like satisfaction, anything must bo better than 
this state of anxiety. I am very much obliged for your last 
kind and affieotionaie letter. ^ always like advice from you, 
and no one whom 1 have the luck to know is more capable of 
giving it than yourself. Hecollect,^nd^ you write, that I am 
a sort <rf fToUg6 of yours, and that it i^our boonden duty to 
lecture mo. ^ • 

I will now give you my direction : it is at first. Bio ; but 
if you will send mo a letter on tho first Tuesday (when the 
packet soiIb) in February, directed to Monte Yideo, it will give 


* William Bnow Harris, tho ElGctridaiL 
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me ver^ groat ploasnro ; I shall so much enjoy hearing a little 
Cambridge news. Poor dear old .d /wo Mater! I am every 
wortliy son in as far os afifection goes. 1 have lit lie more 
to write about ... I cannot end this without telling you how 
cordially I feel grateful for tho kindness you have shown 
me during my Cambridge life. Much of tho pleasure and 
utility which I may have derived from it is owing to you. I 
lon^ for the time when wo sliall again lueet^ and till thou 
believe me, my dear Henslow, 

Your affectionate and obliged friend, 

Cu. Darwin. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE VOyAQE. 

“Tlioro is R natnrni pood-liumounMi energy in liis letters jiwt like 
liiniself.” — Vrom a letter of Dr. U. W. Durwiu*tf to Proft'BUor lleiudov. 

The object of the Beagle voyage is briefly describod in my 
father’s Jmmal vf Ile^earrhes, p, 1, ns l)oing “ to complete 
the Survey of Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego, oominonced 
under Captain King in 1826 to 18^0 ; to survey the shores of 
Cliihs Peru, and some islands in the Pacifle ; and to carry a 
chain of chrouoinetricnl mcAsuramcuts round the world.” 

The Beagle is described ♦ as a wolh-built little vessel, of 235 
tons, rigged ns a barque^ and carrying six guns. She belonged 
to the old class of ten*gnn brigs, which were nicknoKied 
“ coflins,” from tlioir liability to go down in sovero weather. 
They wore very “ dt*ej>-waist€«l that is, tlieir bulwarks were 
high in proi>ortion to their size, so that a heavy sea breaking 
over ibom might bo highly dangerous. Nevertheless, she ]^d 

• Vogage4 o/ Adventure ond JHeaglf^ vol i. iDtrodoction xii. The 
illustTatioD at ihu head of the chapter is from vol. ii. of the same work. 
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already lived through five yeara' work, in tho most stormy 
regions in tho world, under Oommaudors Stokos and Pitz-lloy 
without a serious accident. When ro-commissionod in 1831 
' for her second voyage, she was found (as I learned from the 
late Admiral Sir James Sulivan) to bo so rotten that she liad 
practically to be rebuilt, and it was this that caused tho 
long delay in refitting. 

She was fitted out for the expedition with all possible care : 
to quote my father’s description, written from Dovonport, 
November 17, 1831: “Everybody, who can judge, says it is 
one of tho grandest voyages that lias almost ever Ixien sent out. 
Everything is on a grand scale.. . . In short, everything is as 
prosperous as human means can make it.” The twenty-four 
chronometers and tho mahogany fittings seem to have boon 
especially admired, and are more than once alluded to. 

Owing to the Rinallnrjss of tho vess(d, everyone on board was 
cramped for room, and ray father s accommodation soems to have 
been narrow enough. 

Yet of this confined space he WToto enthusiastically, 
September 17, 1831: — “When I wrote last, T was in groat 
alarm about ray C4ibin, Tho cabins wH>re not then marked 
out, but v hcu I left they were, and mine is a capital one, 
certainly next best to tho Captain’s and remarkably light. 
My companion most luckily, I think, will turn out to bo tho 
officer whom I shall like best. Captain Fitz-Koy says lie will 
take care that one comer is so fitted up that I shall bo com- 
fortable in it and shall consider it my homo, but tliat also I 
slmll have tlie run of Lis. My cabin is tho drawing one ; and 
in tho middle is a largo tabic, on which wo two sloop in 
hammocks. But for the first two months there will bc5 no 
drawing to be done, so tliat it will bo quite a luxurious room, 
and a good deal larger than the Captain’s cabin.” 

My father used to say tliat it was the absolute nocossity 
tidiness in tho cramped space on the BaujU that helped “ to 
give him his methodical habits of working.” On tho Benylr^ 
too, |ie would say, that he learned what he considered tho 
golden rule for saving tima ; i,e., taking care of the minutes. 

In a letter to his sister (July 1832), ho writes contentedly of 
his fnanner of life at sea : — ^*‘1 do not think I have over given 
you an account of how tho day passes. We breakfast at eight 
o^cIock. The invariable maxim is to throw away all politeness 
— that is, never to wait for each other, and holt ofif the minute 
one has done eating, &c. At sea, when the weather is calm, 
I work at mitfine animals, with which the whole ocean abounds. 
Jf there is any sea up I am either sick or contrive to read 
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Bomo voyage or travels. At one wo dino. You shore-going 
pfjople aro laiucntaLly mistaken aln^ut the manner of living on 
hoard. Wo have never yet fnor shall we) dined ofl* salt meat. 
Bice and peas and raJaiHiuM's an) ox(‘ellent vegetables, and, 
with good bread, who could want iiku’o V Judge Aldorson 
could not be more temperaUs as nothing but water comes on 
the table. At five wo have tea.” 

The crow of the BtatjU consisted of Captain Fitz-Boy, 
“ Cumniandci* and Surveyor/* two lit uteJiantH, ono of whom 
(the first li<‘utoiiant) was tlio late Captain Wickham, Governor 
of Queensland ; the late Admiral Sir James Sulivan, K.O.B., 
was the soeond licMitriiant. I{esid4.s the master and two mates, 
there w'as an assistaiit-survt'yor, the late Admiral Lort 
Stokes. There were also a surgeon, assistant-surgeon, two 
midshipmen, masters mate, a volunteer (1st class), purser, 
carpenter, clerk, boats vain, eight marines, thirty-four setimmi, 
and six boys. 

There are nut now (189*2) many survivors of my father’s 
edd ship-mates. Admiral Mcllcrsli, and Mr. Philip King, of 
the Legislative Council of Sydney, are among the immt-er. 
Admirai Johnson died almost at the sjune time us my fath* r. 

My fatiier retained to the last a most pleasant rc'collection of 
the voyage of iJio lieagJi\ and (»f the fri(‘n<ls ho made on board 
her. To his children tlieir names were familiar, from his many 
stories of tlio voyage, and wo eauglit his feeling of friendship 
for many who were t(» ns nothing more than names. 

It is pleasant to know how affoctioiiaU ly his old companions 
remember bim. 

Sir James Sulivan remained, througlioiit my father’s life- 
time, one of his best and truest friends, lie writes : — “ I can 
confidently express my belief that during the five years in the 
Beagle, lie was never kiio.ui to be out of temper, or to ftiy one 
unkind or hasty word of or to any ono. V'em will therefore 
readily understand how this, combiui 1 with tho admiration of 
his energy and ability, led to our giving him the name of * tho 
dear old Philosopher.* *’ * Adiiiral Mellersh ivriU's to nje : — 
“ Your father is as vividly in my iniud’s eye as if it was only a 
week ago that I was in the Becgle with him ; liis genial smile 
and conversation can never bo forgotten by any who saw them 
and hoard them. I was scut on two or thirce occasions away in 
a boat with him on some of his scientific excursions, and always 

♦ His other niokoame was “ The Flycatcher.” I have beard my father 
tell how ho overheard the boatawain of the Beagle ehowing another 
boatowaiu over the ship, and pointing out the officers : ** Thai’s our fiial 
lieutenant ; tUaCs oui doctor ; that’s our flycatcher.” 
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looked forward to thoso trips wltli great ploaRuro, an nnticipii- 
tiou that, unlike many otlicvH, was always realised. I think he 
was the only man I ever know against whom 1 never heard a 
► word said ; and as people wIujii shut ii]) in a shij) for five yours 
oro apt to got cross witli eaeli (dln r, that is saying a good 
deai;^ 

Admiral Stokes, Mr. King. Mr. Usbonie, and Mr. ITuinond, 
all sjK^ak of their friendshi]) witli him in tlio sumo wurm- 
hoarted way. 

Captain Fitz-Koy was a s1ri<*t ikHioer. aiid madii liimself 
thoroughly ros]K’ek'd both by ollioiM s and men. The oeeasional 
Rcvorify of his mauuer was home \\il'j) been, use ev»!ry one on 
lioard kum\ lliat his first tluuight was liis duty, and that lie 
would Siu rifii'o anything to Ibe real wt'lfarij of tli(‘ sliip. My 
father writes, July ]<s;U: “We all jog i>n very w(dl b'gi'ther, 
there is no unarrelling on hoard, wliieli is someth .ng to 
say. Tlie CVjdain keeps all smoolh liv rowing f very mio in 
turn.” 

My father sjioaks of the oflieers as a fiiu^ di termined set of 
iiu‘n, and esjwicially of Wickham, the lirst lioutenaut, as a 
“ glorious fellow.” The latter being responailde for the smart- 
ness ai 5 npp(;aranoe of tlio shij) strongly ol»j(5eted to Darwin 
littering the di cks, and H])(*k<i of spcciimuiH as “ d - d beastly 
devilment,” and u.'^nd to add, “ If 1 wtjre ski])])er, I would sooji 
have you and all your d- d mess out of the jdace.” 

A sort of halo of suiietity was givc'ii to my fatli(»r by the fact 
of his diniug in tlie Cajdaiifs <ittbin, so that the midhiiipmc'u 
used at first to call him “ Sir,” a formality, however, whicli did 
not prevent his beeoming fust friends with theyonng(}r ofiieijrs. 
He wrote about the year IHfil or 1802 to Mr. Ik 0. King, 
M.L.C., Sydney, who, us before staled, was a niidBliipman on 
board the Bvufjlc : — “ The n iriembratice of old days, when wo 
used to sit and talk on the booms of the 7b'ay/<;, will always, to 
the day of ray death, make me glad to liear of your happiness 
and prosperity.” Mr. King describes the ideasure my father 
(seemed to take “ in pointin|;f out to me as a youngster the 
doliglits of the trojiical .nights, wdth their Iwilrny breezes 
eddying out of the sails above us, and the sea light«^ up by 
the •passage of the ship through the never-ending streams of 
phosphorcsceut antmalculaa.” 

It bos been assumed that his ill-liealth in later years was 
flue to bis having suffered so ranch from sca-sickness. This 
he did not himself believe, but rather ascribed his l>ad health 
to the hereditary fault which took shaiie as gout in some of the 
past generations. 1 am not quite clear as to how much he 
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actually suffered from seo-eickncfis ; my impression is distinct 
that, according to his o\nti memory, ho was not actually ill 
after the first throe weeks, hut constantly uncomfortable when 
the vessel pitched at all heavily. But, judging from his 
letters, and from tlio evidence of some of the officers, it would 
seem that in later yt.‘ars he forgot the extent of the discomfort. 
Writing June S, 1836, from the Cape of Good Hope, he says: 
“ It is a lucky thing for mo that the voyage is drawing to its 
close, for I positively suffer more from soa-sicknesB now than 
three years ago.” 

{7. 2). to B. TT. Darwin. Bahia, or San Salvador, Brazil. 

[February 8, 1832.J 

I flud after the first pnge I Imvo liooii writing 
to my hibtcra. 

My ru’AK Fatiiku — 1 nm 'writing this on the 8tli of February, 
one day’s sail jmst St. Jago (Cape do Vord), and intend taking 
the cliaiice of meeting with u homcwnrd-lxiund vessel some- 
wliere about the equator. The date, however, wdll tell this 
whenever the opportunity occurs. 1 will now begin from the 
day of leaving F.nglarid, and give a short account of our 
progress. Wo sailed, as you know, on the 27th of Decoinbcr, 
and have been fortunate enough to have had from that time to 
the jinjsoiit a fair and moderate breeze. It afterwards proved 
that we had escaped a heavy gale in the Channel, another 
at Madeira, and auotlu^r on [the] Coast of Africa. But in 
escaping the gale, wo felt its consequence — a heavy sea. In 
the Bay of Biscay there was a long and continuous swell, and 
the misery I endured from sea-sickness is far beyond what I 
ever guessed at. J believe you are curious nbrmt it. I will 
give you all iny dear-bought experience. Nobody who has 
only been to sea fur twenty-four liours has a right to say that 
sea-sick ness is even uncom fori able. The real misery only 
begins wlien you are so exhausted that a little exertion makes 
a feeling of faintness come on. I found nothing but lying in 
iny hammock did mo any good. 1 must especially except 
your receipt of raisins, which is the duly fowl that the stomach 
will bear. , 

On tlio 4th of January we were not many miles from Madeira, 
but as there was a heavy sea running, and the island lay to 
windward, it was not thought worth while to bent np to it It 
afierwords has turned out it was lucky wo saved ourselves the 
trouble. 1 was much too sick even to got up to see the distant 
outline. On the 6th, in the evening, we sailed into the 
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harbour of Santa Cruz. I now first felt ovon moderately well, 
und I was picturing to mysidf all tho dcliglits of fresh fruit 
growing in beautiful valleys, and reading lluinbuldt’s deserij)- 
^ tion ot the islaml’s glorious views, when perhaps you niiiy 
nearly guess at our disap]»ointmeut, \Nlien u small ]mlo imui 
informed us \vo must ]»erfonii a strict (luaniiitiiio of twelve 
days. There was a doalh-like stillness in tlie ship till the 
Ca]>tain cried “ ii}) jib,*’ and wc left this long wished-for piae<*. 

Wo were becalmed for a day between 'i’emuille au<l the 
Grand Canary, and hero I first oxporiou<H‘d any enj\»ym(uit. 
Tho view was glorious. Tho Peak of Tt iionll’e was seeji 
amongst tho clouds like another world. Our only draw hack 
was the extromo wish of visiting this glorious island. From 
Tonorilfo to St. Jago the Vi>yage was extremely pleasant. I liad 
a net astern the vessel which caught great numh(u*s of euricuis 
animals, and fully oecuiued my time in my cabin, and on deck 
tho weather was so dedightful and clear, that tlui sky and wali3r 
together made a ]»icture. On tlio Ifith wo arrived at Port 
Prayti, tho capital of tlu3 (lapo do Vords, and there wt3 remaiiKul 
twonty-tbroe days, viz. till yest(Tday, tho 7th of February. Tin? 
time has llow'ii away most delightfully, indeed nothing cun las 
ploasantv . * cxcaauliugly busy, and that busineHs botli a duty 
and a great delight. I do not belie vo I have spent one lialf- 
liour idly since leaving TonorilTo. Bt. Jago lias allbided mcs 
an cxci^odingly rich harvest in fkjveral hra/Kdies (/f Naluial 
History. I find the d(*seripti<»iitt scarcely worth anytliing of 
many of tho coiniuonor animals that inhabit tho ’J'ropies. J 
allude, of course, to those of the lower classes. 

Geologising in a v(d(3anic country is most dcjlighiful ; 
besides tho interest attached to itsidf, it biads you into most 
beautiful and retired spots. Nobody but a jierstm foTid of 
Natiu'ul History can imagine the pbiosuro of stiolling under 
ccKJoa-mits in a thicket of bananas and colTeo-jilanis, ami an 
cndlens numlK^r of wild flo\^elT.. And this island, that has 
given me so much instruction and delight, is rcckoneil the 
most unintorestiiig plac;e that w^ perhaps shall toucdi ut duriiig 
our vdyage. It certainly in generally very barren, but tJjc 
valleys are more exquisitely beautiful, from tho v(3ry contrast. 
It is* utterly useless to say anything about tho scjenery ; it 
would be as profitable to explain to a blind man colours, as 
to a person who has not been out of Europe, tho tr>tal dis- 
similarity of a tro{>ioal view. Whenever I enjoy anything, I 
always either look forward to writing it down, eithtir in my 
log-book (which increases in bulk), or in a letter ; so you must 
excuse mptores, and those raptures badly expressed. 1 find 
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mj collections are increasing wonderfully, and from Bio 1 
think 1 shall he obliged to send a cargo home. 

All the endless delays which we experienced at Plymouth 
have been most fortunate, as I veiily believe no person over 
wont out better provided for collecting and observing in tho 
different branches of Natural History. In a multitude of coon- 
sellors I certainly found good. I find to my groat surprise 
that a ship is singularly comfortable for all sorts of work. 
Everything is so close at hand, and being cramped makes ono 
so methodical, that in tho end I have been a gainer. I already 
have got to look at going to sea as a regular quiet place, like 
going Iwck to homo afhjr staying away from it. In short, I 
find a ship a very comfortable house, with everything you want, 
and if it was not for sca-sicknoss tho whole world would be 
sailors. I do not think there is much danger of Erasmus sotting 
the example, but in cas<j there should bo, bo may rely upon it 
ho does not know oue-tonth of the sufferings of sea-sickness. 

I like tlui officers nuicli more than I did at first, especially 
Wickham, and young King and Stokes, and indeed all of them. 
Tho Captain continues steadily very kind, and does everything 
in his power to assist me. We see very little of each other 
when in harbour, t>ur pursuits load us in such different tracks. 
I never in my life met with a man who could endure nearly so 
groat a share of fatigue. lie works incessantly, and when 
apparently not employed, ho is thinking. If he does not kill 
himself, ho will during this voyage do a w^onderful quantity of 
work. . . . 

February 2C>th . — About 280 miles from Babia. Wc have been 
singularly unlucky in not meeting with any homeward-bound 
vessels, but 1 suppose [at] Bahia we certainly shall bo able to 
write to Eiiglaucl. Since writing tho first port of [this] letter 
nothing has occurred except crossing the Equator, and being 
sliaved. This most disagreeable operation, consists in having 
your face nibbed with paint and tar, wliich forms a lather for a 
saw which represents the razor, and then being half drowned in 
a sail filled with salt water. About 50 miles north of the line 
wo touched at the rocks of St, Paul ; this little speck about 
i of a mile across) in tlie Atlantic lias seldom been visited. It 
is totally barren, but is coveretl by hosts of birds ; they so 
unused to men that we found we could kill plenty with stones 
and sticks. After remaining some hours on the island, we 
returned on board with the boat loaded with our prey.* From 

♦ “ There was such a scene here. Wickham (1st Lieutenant) and t 
were the only two who landed with guns nud giiological hammers, Ac. 
The birds by myriads were too close to shoot ; we then tried stOftei^ but 
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this we went to Fernando Noronha, a small island whoro tlio 
[Brazilians] send thoir exiles. The landing there was attended 
with so much difficulty owing [to] a heavy surf that the Oup- 
•tain detenniued to sail the next day after arriving. My one 
day on shore was exceedingly interesting, the wliolo island is 
one single wood so matted together by crco])ers that it is very 
difficult to move out of the heaton path. I find tlio Natural 
History of all these unfrequented s])ots most exe('<iilingly 
interesting, espo(dnlly tlie geology. I Lave A\Tiftcn tliis much 
in order to save time at Bahia. 

Decidedly the must striking thing in tlio Tropics is tlio 
novelty of the vegetable forms. Cocoa-nuts could widl bo 
imagined from drawings, if you add t<» them a graceful light- 
ness which no Eurfipcan tree partakes of. Bunanas and plan- 
tains are exactly the same us those in hotliousiis, tlie acacias or 
tamarinds arc striking from the blnencsB of tlioir foliage : but 
tf the glorious orange trees, no dewTiption, no drawings, will 
give any just idea; instead of the sickly green of our oranges, 
the native ones exceed the Portugal laurel in the darknoss of 
their tint, and infinitely exceed it in beauty of form, (\icoii- 
nut8,papaw8, the light-green bananas, and oranges, loaded with 
fruit, generally surround the more luxuriant villages. Whilst 
viewing such scones, one feels the iinpossilulity Unit any 
description should come near the mark, much loss be over- 
drawn. 

March 1#/. — Bahia, or San Salvador. I arriv<?d at this place 
on the 28th of February, and am now writing this letter aftiT 
having in real earnest strolled iu the forests of the now woihl, 
No person could imagine anything so beautiful as the ancient 
town of Bahia, it is fairly embusoiuod in a luxuriant wfjod of 
beautiful trees, and situated on a steep bank, and overlooks tlio 
calm waters of the great bay of All gaints. The houscis are 
white and lofty, and, from the windows being narrow and long, 
have a very light and elegant appearance. Convents, porticos, 
and public buildings, vary the uuifozTuity of the liouses ; the 
bay is ^tiered over with large ^hips ; in short, and wliat can 
bo said more, it is one of thc*fincst views in the Brazils. But 
the exquisite glorious pleasure of walking amongst such 
floweiH, and such trees, cannot bo oomprohendod but by thoso 

atiftil, pfoA pudofr I my geological hamna r was tlie iu&trnroent of death. 
We 900 D. loaded the boat with birdi and eggs. Wbilot we were so 
enMed, the men in the boat were faiily fighting with the ohaikB for 
HW ma^fioent fish as you could not eee in tlie London market. Our 
boat would have made a fine enMeci for Snydert, such u medley of game 
it eoi«tained.**^From a letter to Herbert. 

X 2 
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who have experienced it.* Although in so low a latitude the 
locality is not disagreeably hot, but at present it is very damp, 
for it is the rainy season. I find the climate as yet agrees 
admirably with mo ; it makes mo long to live quietly for some , 
time in such a country. If you really want to have [on idea] 
of tropical c<»iiiilric8, study Uuml)oldt. Skip tho scientific 
parts, and couimenco after leaving Teneritfe. My feelings 
amount to admiration the more I read him. . . . 

This letter will go on the 5th, and 1 am afraid udll bo some 
time heforo it reaches you ; it must be a warning how in other 
j)art8 of tho world you may bo a long time without hearing. 
A y('ar might by accident thus pass. About tlie 12th we start 
for Hio, but we remain sonic time on the way in sounding tho 
Albrolbos shoals. . . . 

Wo liavo ])eat all tho ships in mami nvriiig, so much so that 
tho commanding officer says we iic(‘d not follow his example ; 
because we do everything better than his great ship. I begin 
1o take great interest in naval points, more especially now, as 
I find th(iy all say wo aro the No. 1 in South America. I 
suppose the Captain is a most excellent offieor. It was quite 
glorious to-day liow we beat the S(nnarang in furling sails. 
It is quite a now thing for n “ sounding shi]> ” to beat a regular 
nian of-war ; and yet the Bfayle is not at all a ]>articular ship. 
Erasmus will clearly perceive it when he hears that in tho 
night I have actually mit douTi in tho sacr(;d ]irecinets of tlie 
quarter deck. You must txeuse tlu;Ke queer letters, and 
rt'oollt'ct they are g('norally written in the evening after my 
day’s work. I take more pains over my log-book, so that 
ovcntuallv you will have a good account of all the places I 
visit, llilherto the voyage has answered adtuirahly to me, and 
yet I am now more fully aware of your wisdom in tlirowing 
cold water on the whole scheme ; the (dianccs are so numerous 
of [its] turning out quite tlic reverse ; to such an extent do I feel 
this, tliat if my twivieo was asked by any person on a similar 
occasion, I should bo very cautious in encouraging him. I 
have not time to write to anybody else, so send to Maer to let 
thorn know, that in the midst of tjio glorious tropical iifccnery, 

I do not forget Low instrumental they were in placing mo 
there, I will not rapturise again, but I give myselfo great 
credit in not being crazy out of pure delight. 

Give my love bi every soul at home, and to the Owens. 

I think one’s afiections, like other good things, flourish and 
increase in these tropical regions, 

* “ My mind has been, since leaving England, in a perfect hurricane of 
delight and astonishment.” — C. IK to Fox, May 1832, from Botofogo Bay. 
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The conviction that I am walking in the New Worhl is ovoii 
yet marvellous in my own eyes, and I daresay it is little li^ss 
HO to you, the receiving a letter from a son of yours in such a 
j quarter. 

Believe me, my dear father, your most affectionate son. 

The Bemjh lett(;rs give ample proof of his strong lovo of 
homo, and all coiiiKKiUid with it, from his fallier down to 
Nancy, his old nurse, to whom he sometimes sfoids his lovo. 

His delight in home-letters is sliowii in such jKissages as : — 
“But if you knew tho glowing, nnspcakaldo deliglit, wliieli I 
felt at being certain that my fatlier and all of you were well, 
only four inontliK ago, y(»ii would not grudge tht^ labour lost in 
keeping up tho r<‘gular series of letters.” 

“ You would b(i suri»ri8od to know liew entirely the pleasure 
in aiTiving at a new pla(‘e deprmds on hitters.” 

“ 1 sawtlie otlior day a vesstd sail for England ; it was quito 
dangt‘r()iis t<j know how easily 1 iniglit turn deserter. As for 
an English lady, T Imve, almost forgotten what she is — so:im- 
thing very angelic and good.” 

“ 1 have just rcceivcsl a bundle more hitters. T do not know 
how to thank you all sufficiently. One from Oathcrino, Ifoh- 
ruary another frfim Susan, Marcli .'Inl, togiiihor with notes 
from Caroline and from my father ; give my best love to my 
father. I almost cricMl for ideasure at receiving it ; it was very 
kind thinking of writing to me. My hitters arc both few, short, 
and stupid in return for all yours ; but I always ease my 
conscience by considering tlie Journal as a Jong loiter.” 

Or again — his longing to return in words like these It 
is too delightful to think tliat I shall see th(i loaves fall and 
hear the robin sing next autunm at Shrewsbury. My hadings 
are those of a school-boy to the sinalhist point ; I doubt wheilier 
ever boy longed for hia holidays as much as I do to see yon all 
again. I am at present, altlKuigh nearly half the world is 
between me and homo, beginning to arrange wliat I sliall do, 
where I shall go during the fu>t week.” 

“ Nt» schoolboys ever suyg the half-sontimontal and half- 
jovial strain of ‘ dulce domum * with more fervour than we all 
feel inclined to do. But tho whole subject of ‘ dulce domum,’ 
and tho delight of seeing one’s friends, is most dangerous, it 
must infallibly make on© very prosy or very boisterous. Oh, 
tho dogroo to which I long to bo once again living quietly 
with not one single novel object near me I No one can 
imagine it till he has been whirled round tho world daring 
five long years in a ten-gun brig.” 
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The following extracts may serve to give an idea of the im- 
pressions now crowding on him, as well as of the vigorous 
delight with which he plunged into scientific work. 

May 18, 1832, to Hcnslow 

‘‘ Here [L‘io1, I first saw a tropical forest in all its sublime 
grandeur —nothing hut the reality can give any idea how 
wondoifnl, liow magnifioent the scene is. If I was to specify 
any one thing I should give the pre-einincnee to the host of 
j)araHitical plants. Your engi'aving is exactly true, but under- 
rates rather than exaggerates the luxuriance. I never ox- 
perienced such intense delight. I formerly admired Hum- 
holdt, I now alnK^st adore him; he alone gives any notion of 
the feelings wliich are raised in the mind on first entering the 
Tropics. 1 am now collecting fresh- \vat(jr and land animals; 
if wliat was told mo in Limdon is true, viz., that there are no 
small ins(‘(t8 in the collections from the Tropics, I tell En- 
tomologists to look out and have tlioir pens ready for des- 
cribing, I have taken as minute (if not more so) as in 
England, Hydropori, Hygroti, Ilydrobii, Pselaphi, Siaphylini, 
Curculio, tV'c, It is exceedingly interesting observing the 
dilleronco of genera and species from those wdiich 1 Imow ; it is 
however much less than 1 liad exj)ectod. I am at present rod-hot 
vilh s[»idi‘rs ; they are very interesting, and if I am not mis- 
taken 1 have alrt^ady taken some new genera. I shall have a 
large box to send very soon to Cambridge?, and with that I will 
mention some more natural liistory particulars.*’ 

“ One great source of j^orplexity to me is an utter ignoranco 
whether 1 note the right facts, and whether they are of suffi- 
cient importance to'iiitorest others. In the one thing collecting 
I cannot go wrong.” 

“ Geology carries the day : it is like the pleasure of gambling. 
Speculating, on first arriving, what the rocks may be, I often 
mentally cry out 3 to 1 tertiary against primitive; but the 
latter have hitherto won all the bets. So much for the grand 
Olid of my voyage : in other respects things are equally fi<)urish- 
ing. My life, when at sea, is so i 5 iiicit, that to a person who 
can employ himself, nothing can be pleasanter; the beauty 
of the sky and brilliancy of the ocean together make a picture. 
But when on shore, and wandering in the sublime foreBis, 
suriHjunded by views more gorgeous than even Claude ever 
imagined, I enjoy a delight which none but those who have 
experienced it can undershind. At our ancient snug break- 
fasts, at Cambridge, I little thought that the wide Atlautio 
would ever separate us ; but it is a rare privilege that witli 
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the body, the feelings and memory are not divided. On tlio 
contrary, the pleasantest scenes in my life, many of which 
haye been in Cambridge, rise from tho contrast of the present, 
the more vividly in my imagination. Do you think any 
diamond beetle will over give mo so much pleasure as our 
old friend crux-major / It is ono of my most constant 

amusoments to draw pictures of tho past ; and in them 1 
often see you and poor little Fan. (Ih, Lord, and then old 
Dash poor thing! Do you recollect how you all tormented 
mo about his beautiful tail ? ” — [From a letter to Fox.] 

To his sister, June 1833 : — 

“ I am (piitc delightfHl to find the hide of tho Megatherium 
has given you all some little iiih rest in my emjjloymcnts. 
These fragments are not, however, hy any means tho most 
valuable of the gooh)gical relics. 1 trust and helicn’o that tho 
time spent in this voyage, if thrown away for all other 
respects, will jirod lice its full worth in Natural History; and 
it appears to roe tho doing what Utile wo can b) incrcaso tho 
general stock of knowledge is as rospoctablo an object of lifo 
as ono can in any likelihood pursue. It is more tho result of 
such rcficctions (as 1 have already said) than much immediato 
pleasure which now makes mo coulinuo tho voyage, togetlior 
with tho glorious prospect of tho future, when passing tho 
Straits of Magellan, w’o have in truth tho world before us.” 

To Fox, July 1835:— 

“ I am glad to hear you have some theuglits of beginning 
Geology. 1 hope you will ; there is so much largc;r a field for 
thought than in tho other branches of Natural llisb^ry. I am 
become a zealous disciple of Mr. Lyell’s views, as known in 
his ttdmirahh? book. Geologising in South America, I am 
tempted to carry parts to a greater extent even than he does. 
Geology is a capital science to begin, as it requires notliing 
but a little reading, thinking, and hammering. I have a 
considerable body of notes together; hut it is a constant 
subject of pcr[dcxity to me, whether they nr(3 of sufFiciimt 
value for all the time I have sjient about them, or whether 
aninSals would not have been*of more certain value.'* 

{n the following letter to his sister Susan he gives an 
aooount, — adapted to the nomgeological mind,— of his South 
American work : — 

Valparaiso, April 2.^, 1885. 

Hv DKAB StJBAW— I received, a few days since, your letter of 
November ; the three letters which I before mentioned are yet 
wasmg, but I do not doubt they will come to life. I returned 
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a week ago from my excursion across the Andes to Mondoza. 
Since leaving England I have never made so successful a 
journey; it has, however, been very expensive. I am sure 
my father would not regret it, if he could know how deeply 
I have enjoyed it : it was something more than enjoyment ; 1 
cannot express tlie delight which I felt at such a famous 
winding-up of all my geology in South America. I literally 
could hardly sleep at nights h)r thinking over my day’s work. 
The scenery was so new, and so majestic ; over)’ thing at an 
elevation of 12,000 feet boars so different an aspeet from that 
in a lower country. I have seen many views more beautiful, 
but none with so strongly marked a character. To a geologist, 
also, there are such manifest proofs of excessive violence ; the 
strata of the highest pinnacles are tossed about like the crust 
of a l)rokeri pic. 

I do not suppose any of ytui can he much interested in 
geological details, hut I will just mention my principal 
ri'sults Besides understanding to a certain extent the 
description and manner of tho force whicli has elevated this 
great lino of mountains, T can clearly demonstrate that one 
part of tluj double lino is of an age long posterior to the other. 
In tho more aucioiit liiu', w'liieh is tlio true chain of the Andes, 
I can (h'scriho the sort and order of tho rooks wliich compose 
it. Tlios(J are chiefly remarkahle by containing a bed of 
gypsum nearly 2«)00 feet thick ~a quantity of this substance I 
slionld think unparalleled in tho world. Wiuit is of much 
grtuiUjr consi'quenoe, T have procured fossil shells (from an 
ohivation of 12,000 feet). I think an exainiiiution of th(*sc will 
give an approximate ago to these mountains, as compared to 
the strata of Europe. In tho other lino of the Cordilleras 
there is a strong presumption (in my own mind, conviction) 
that the enormous mass of moimtaims, tho peaks of which rise 
to 13,0(U) and 14,000 feet, are so very modern as to be con- 
temporaneous with the plains of I’atugimia (or about with 
the vpper strata of the Isle of Wight). If this result sJiall Imj 
considort'd as proved,^ it is a very^importiiut fact in the theory 
of the formation of tho world ; because, if such wonddlfful 
changes have taken place so recently ^‘n tho crust of the globe, 
there can Ikj no reason for sup|>osing former epochs of «x- 
cossire violence 

Another feature in his letters is tho surprise and delight 
with which he bears of his collections and observations being 

* The importance of these results has been fully recognized by 
geologists. 
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of some use. It socms only to have gradually occurred ti> hii)i 
that he would over bo more than a colloctor of specimons and 
faots, of which tho groat men wore to make iiso. And oven as 
to the raluo of his collections he seems to have bad much 
doubt, for he wrote to Hcnslow in 1831 : “I really began to 
think that my collections were so poor that you wore puzzled 
what to say ; tho case is now c^uito on tho oppositi) tack, for 
you oro guilty of exciting all my vain feelings to a most com- 
fortable pitch ; if hard work will atone for these thoughts, I vow 
it shall not be spared.” 

Again, to his sisU^r Susan in August, 183G : — 

“ Both your letters wore full of gfU)d nows ; especially tho 
exproBsions w)]ich yon tell me rroft*ssor Sedgwick^ ustul about 
my collections. 1 confess they are dcei>ly gmtifying —1 trust 
one part at least wdll turn out true, and that 1 sliall act as I 
now think — as a man who dares to wasU> one hour of time lias 
not discovcrc'd the value of life. Trofessiu* ^S(‘dg\^iek nion- 
tioniug my name at all gives me hope's that he will assist me 
with his advice, of which, in niy geological questions, J stand 
mueh in need.” 

0(;casioDal allusions U) slavery show’ us that his feeling on 
this subject was at this time as strong as in later lif(,'t : — 

“ Til. Cajitaiu does everything in his power to assist me, and 
we got on very well, but I thank my hetkT fortune lie lias not 
made mo a renegade to Whig principles. I would not he a 

* So<lgWK'k WToU* (Sovi liihcr 7, 18,'}.')) to Dr. Dullrr, tin* Iicml iniiHt,) !* of 
Sbrt'WHbury 8r’licx>l ; — “IL- is doiufr adjinrublo work in Sonlli Arni rica, 
a id lia.s ulrendystrit homo a rotlcction ahov** nil priro. It \vh-> tiio ho^t 
thing lu the world foi him ti.at In* wo*nt out on tin* voy.igti of diwovory. 
There was honn' rik of his tiirnuig out an idle innn, l>iit, ins rliiiraoter 
will now lx; tixid, and if (M>d spares his lifo Jio will lia\( a great mnno 
uinang tho natunvlisls of Kurojie. . — I uin ind( hted to my friond 

Mr. J. W. Claik, tln^ hiogiajilier of 8< dgwUslf, tor llm above extrart. 

t Ounpuro the fdlowing passage from a leiti r ( Ang. 25, IS 1.5) addressed 
to Lyell, who had touched on slavery in his Trnvfb in North America. 
“1 was delightc<i with yotir letter in which yon touch on Slavery ; f wish 
the samo fet‘Uugs bud bi.*en apparent iu your iinhlislied disciisNion. But I 
will fiot write on this subject, f should jieiiiafis annoy ym, and inoht 
certainly myse lf. I have cxlufTed roytslf witli a paragraph or two in rny 
Journal on tho sin of Brazilian slavery ; you perhaiJO will think tliut it is 
in lluswcr to you ; but such is not the case. I have remarked on nothing 
which 1 did not hear on the 0 {>a 8 t of 8outli America. My few sentcncjes, 
however, are morelj^ an explosion of feeling. How could you relate m 
placidly that atrocious sentiment about sr jxirating children from tlioir 
and in the next page speak of Ixdug rlistrosijed at the whites not 
naving prospered ; 1 assure you tho contrast made me exclaim out But 
1 have broken my intention, and so no more on this odious deadly 
sabject** It is fair to add that the **atrocioas sentunents** were not 
Lyeli’s but those of a planter. 
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Tory, if it was merely on account of their cold hearts about 
that scandal to Christian nations — Slavery.” 

“ I have watched how steadily the general feeling, as shown 
at elections, has been rising against Slavery. What a proud 
thing for England if she is the first European nation which 
utterly abolishes it ! I was told before leaving England tliat 
after living in slave countries all my opinions would be 
altered ; the only alteration I am aware of is forming a much 
higher estimate of the negro character. It is impossible to sco a 
negro and not feel kindly towards him ; such cheei-ful, open, 
honest ex 2 )rossion 8 and such fine muscular bodies. I never saw 
any of the diminutive Portuguese, with their murderous coun- 
tenances, without almost wishing for Brazil to follow the example 
of Hayti ; and, considering the enormous hcalthy-looking black 
population, it will be wonderful if, at some future day, it does 
not take place. There is at Ilio a man (1 know not his title) 
who has a largo salary to prevent (1 believe) the landing of 
slaves ; he lives at Botofogo, and yet that w^as the bay where, 
during niy residence, the greater number of smuggled slaves 
wore landed. Some of the Anti-Slavery people ought to 
question al)out bis office ; it was tbe subject of convei'sation at 
Kio amongst the lower English . . . 


(7. I), to J. S. IL'mlow. Sydney [January, 1836]. 

My deak IIenslow — This is the last opportimity of communi- 
cating with you before that joyful day wluui I shall reach C»im- 
bridge. I have very little hi say : but I must write if it is 
only to express my joy that the last year is concluded, and that 
the present one, in which the Beayle will return, is gliding 
onward. We have all been disapixunted here in not finding 
even a single letter ; wo are, indeed, ratli<)r before our ex 2 ) 0 cted 
time, otherwise I dare say, I should have seen your hand- 
writing. I must food upon the future, and it is beyond 
bounds delightful to feel tho cort(iinty that within eight months 
I shall bo residing once again 'most quietly in Cambildgo. 
Certainly, I never was intended for^ a traveller ; my thoughts 
are always rambling over past or future scenes; I caiuaot 
enjoy the present happiness for anticipating the future, which 
is about os foolish as dog who dropj[>ed &e real bone for its 
shadow 

I mnst return to my old resource and think of the future, but 
that I may not become moro prosy, I will say farewell till the 
day arrives, when I shall sec my Master in Natural Histotyi 
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and can tell liiin how grateful I feel for his kiuduoss and 
friendship. 

Believe mo, dear Henslow, ever yours most faithfully. 


0. D, to J. S. Ileiishiv. Shrewshiu’y [October, C 183G]. 

My DEAU Hensix)W — I am sure you will congraiulato me on 
the delight of once again being homo. The licagk arrived at 
Falmouth on Sunday evening, ami I reached Shrewsbury 
yesterday morning. 1 am exceedingly anxioim to see you, and 
as it will bo necessary in four or five days to return to London 
to get my goods and chathds out of the Bccvjlr^ it apjXMvrs to 
mo my l>est plan to pass through Cimdiridge. I want your 
advice on many points ; indeed 1 am in the clouds, and neither 
know what to do or where ti> go. My chief puzzb] is ubdut 
tho geological specimens — who will have tlie (harity to help 
me in describing their luiiicralogical nature ? Will you l>o 
kind enough to write to mo ono line by return of jmi, saying 
whether you are now at Cambridge V 1 am doubtful till 1 liear 
from Captain Fitz-Roy whether 1 shall not be obliged to start 
before the answer can arrive, but pray try tho ehanco. My 
dear Ilonslow, I do long to boo you ; you have boon tlu^ kimhmt 
friend to me that ever man poRKeRsod. I can write no more, 
for I am giddy with joy and confusion. 

Farewell for the present, 

Yours most truly obliged. 

After his return and Bcttlemeiit in London, ho began to 
realise the value of what ho had done, and wrote to Captain 
Fitz-Roy — “ However olliers may look back to the Ikagle'n 
voyage, now that the small diRagrooahlo parts are well-nigli 
forgotten, I think it far tho most fortunate dreurnstance 
in my life that the chance afforded by your offer of taking 
a Naturalist fell on mo. T often have the most vivid and 
delightful pictures of what I saw on beard tbo Beagle^ pass 
before my eyes. These rjcollections, and what I learnt on 
NaJural History, I wouliLnot exchange for twice ten thousand 
a year.” 

• Aoeoidiug to the Japan Weekly Mail, as quoted in Nature^ Mareh 8, 
1888, the Beagle is in nm as a tntining ship ut Yokosuka, in Japan. Part 
of the old ship is, lam glad to think, in my ]x>ss<ssiou, in tho form of a 
hox (which 1 owe to the kindness of Admiral Mellorsh) mode out of her 
luaiD crost-tree. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

LONDON AND rAMBIirDOE. 

183G-1812. 

The period illustnitod in Ibo present ehapti r ineludos the 
years botwcjtm Darwin’s return from tbc voyage of tbo Beagle 
and bis settling at Down, It is marked by tbo gradual 
Hppoarnnee of that w(‘akness of bealtb wliicb ultimately forced 
bini to leave London and take uji bis abode for tbe rest of bis 
life in n quiet country boust}. 

Tbci'o is no evid(‘nco of any intention of entering a pro- 
fession after bis return from tbe voyage, and early in 1840 
be wrote to Fitz-Uoy : “ 1 have uotbing to wish for, excepting 
stronger Jiealtb to go <m with tlie subjects to winch 1 have 
j<\vfully det(‘rmiiied to devote niy life.” 

These two conditions “ permanent ill-boaltli and a puHsionato 
love (»f scientiiic wx)rk for its own sake — didcTiuincd thug early 
in bis career, tbc cliaracter of bis wlnde future life. They 
ini])elled biiii to lead a retired life of constant labour, carried 
on to tbe utmost limits of bis physical power, a life which 
signally falsified bis iiK lancboly projdiecy It has been a 
bittor mf)rt ill cation for me to digest tbo conclusion that tbo 
‘ race is for tbo strong,’ and that I shall probably do little 
more, but be content to admire tbc strides others make in 
Bcieucc.” 

Tbo end of tbe last chapter saw^ my father safely arrived at 
Sbitiwsburv on October 4, “ afU*r an alisence of five years 

and t>vo ilays.” lie wrote to Ftx : “ You caimot imagine 
liow gloriously delightful my fii*st visit was at homo ; it was 
worth tbo banisbinent." But it was a pleasure that be oonid 
not long enjoy, for in ilie last days of October be was at Green- 
wich un]>acking specimens from tbe Beagle, As to tbe destina- 
tion of tbo collections bo writes, somewhat despondingly, to 
Henslow : — 

I have not made muck progress with tbe great men. I 
find, as you told mo, that they are all overwhelmed with their 
own business, Mr. Lyell has entered, in ike maei good- 
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natured manner, and almost without being asked, into all my 
plans. He tells me, however, the same story, that 1 must do 
all myself. Mr. Owen seems anxious to dissect some of the 
animals in spirits, and, besides these two, I have scarcely m(4 
any one who seisms to wdsh to possess any of my speciineiis. 1 
must except iJr. Grant, who is willing to examine some of llui 
corallines. I see it is quite unreasonable to liope for a minute 
that any man will undertake the <!xamination of a whole imlor. 
It is clear the colloetors so much t>utnumbor the real naluralisis 
that the latter have no time to sj»are. 

“ I do not oven find that the Collections care for reeoiving 
the unnamed spt'cimeng. The Zoological Mnseum * is nearly 
full, and upw'ords of a thousand specimens nuiiaiii iininoiinted. 
1 dare say the Britisli Museum would rei-eivo tluin, hut I 
cannot feel, from all 1 h(*ar, any great respect (^veii for the 
present state of that ostahlishnient. Your plan will ])o not 
(Uily the best, hut the only one, namoly, to como down to 
Cambridge, arrange ami group together the different families, 
and thou w’ait till pt'oi>le, who are already working in dilfortuit 
branches, may w^aui speeimeus. , . . 

1 have forgotten to mention Mr. Lonsdalojf wlio gave nui 
a most cordial reception, and with whom I liad iniicli most 
into/.:bting conversation. If I w'as not much more inedined for 
geology than the other branches of Natural llistr>ry, I am sun^ 
Mr. LyeU’s and Lonsdale's kindness ouglit to fix im;. You 
cannot conceive aii} thing more tliorouglily goo<I-imturod tlian 
the heart-and-Boul manner in which he pul himself in my place 
and thouglit wliat would he hest to do.” 

A few days later ho writes inorc^ clje.orfnlly : “ I hecame 
acquainted witltMr. Jlell,J who, to my surprise, expressed a 
go^ deal of intenist about my crustacca and rcfdiles, and 
seems willing to work at them. J also heard that Mr. Jlroderip 
would bo glad to look over tluj South American Rliclls, so that 
things flourish w^ell with ino.” 

Again, on November G : - 

“ All my affairs, indeed, are most prosjierous ; 1 find there 

• / 

♦ The Museum of the Stjcitty, tlicn at Tir. Tlrulon Ktroct. 

The collection was some yoarfi later broken up and djHpCirHi d. 

«t William LonBdale, b. 17114, d. 1871, wtw orij^inally in the urrny, and 
aerved at the battles of Balamaiica and Waterloo. After the wttr lie left 
the service and gave himself up to science, lie acted as a><Mistant'Sccrc< 
tary to the Geological Society from 1829-42, when be rcsigrad, owing to 
ilhhealth. 

I T. Bell, F.B.S., formerly Professor of Zoology in King’s Odlege, 
Lemdoa, and scHuetime secretary to the Koyal 8^)ciety. lie afterwards 
described the reptiles ^ the Zoology of the Vfiyoge of the If eagle. 
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aro plenty who will undortuko the description of whole tribes 
of auimals, of which \ kn«)w nothing.” 

As to his Geological Collection he was soon able to write : 
“I [have] disposed of tho most important part [of] my 
collections, by giving all tho fossil bones to the College 
of Surgeons, casts f»f tlicm will be distributed, and descrip- 
tions published. They are very curious and valuable ; one 
head belonged to some gnawing animal, but of tho size of 
a Hippopotamus ! Another to an ant-eater of tho size of a 
horse 1 ” 

Bly father's specimens included (besides tho abovo-montioned 
Toxodon and Scclidothorium) tho remains of Mylodon, Glosso- 
thcrium, another gigantic animal allied to tho ant-eater, and 
Macrauchenia. His discovery of these remains is a matter of 
interest in itself, but it has a special importance as a point 
in his own life, his speculation on the extinction of these 
extraordinary creatures ’ and on their relationship to living 
forms having fonned ono of tho chief starting-points of his 
views on the origin of species. This is 8hf>wTi in tho following 
extract from his Pocket Book for this year (1837) : “ In July 
opened fiist note-book on Transmutation of Species. Had 
been greatly struck from about tlio month of previous March 
on character of South Amoncan fossils, and species on 
Galapagos Archipelago. These facts (especially latter), origin 
of all my views.” 

His aifairs being thus so far prosperously managed he was 
able to put into execution his plan of living at Cambridge, 
where he settled on Dccemher 10th, 1830. 

‘‘Cambridge,” ho writes, “yet continues ^very pleasant, 
but not half so merry a 2 )lace as before. To TOlk through the 
courts of Christ’s College, and not know an inhabitant of a 
single room, gavo ono a feeling half melancholy. The only 
evil I found in Cambridge was its being too pleasant : there 
was some agreeable party or another every evening, and ono 
e 4 kiinot say one is engaged with so much impunity Urere as in 
this great city.” t v . 

Early in the sjiring of 1887 he lert^Cambridgo for Loiiabn, 
and a week later he was settled in lodgings at 86 Great 

• 

* I have often henrd him speak of the despnir with which he had to 
break off the prtjjecting extremity of a huge, partly excavated hone, when 
the boat waiting for him would wait no longer. 

t A trifling record of my father's presence in Cambridge occurs in the 
book kept in Christ's College Combination-room, in which fines and bets 
are recorded, tlie earlier entries mving a curious impression of the after- 
dinner frame of mind of the Fellowt. The bets are not allowed to be 
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Marlborough Street ; and excoj>t for a “ ehort visit to Slirows- 
bury’* in June, he worked on till September, l)cing almost 
entirely employed on his Journal, of which ho wrote (March) : — 
In your last letter you urge mo to got ready ihe book. 1 
am now hard at work and give up ovorything else for it. Our 
plan is as follows : Capt. Fitz-Roy writes two volumes out of 
the materials collected during the last voyage under Capt. 
King to Tiorra del Fuego, and during our circumnavigation, 
I am to liavo the third volume, in wJiich I iiitond giving a kind 
of journal of a naturalist, not following, howevtsr, always tJio 
order of time, but rather the order of position.” 

A letter to Fox (July) gives an account of the progress of 
his work : — 

“ I gave myself a holiday and a visit to Shrewsbury [in 
June], as 1 had finislied my Journal. I shall now ho very 
busy in filling up gaj)a and getting it quite ready for the press 
by the first of August. J shall always feel resj)('ct for evory 
one who has written a book, lot it be what it may, for 1 had no 
idea of the trouble which trying to wril-o ct)injnon English 
could cost one. And, alas, tlicro yet remains the ^vorst part 
of all, correcting the press. As soon as ever that is done 1 
must put my shoulder to the wheel and commenco at tlm 
Geology. I have road some short pai^ers to the Geological 
Society, and they were favounihly received by tlic great guns, 
and this gives me much confidence, and 1 luipe not a very 
gi*cat deal of vanity, though I confess J fcad too (db3n like a 
peacock admiring his tail. I nevi*T (3xp(ict<jd that my Gecdogy 
would ever have been worth the cf>nsi derut ion of such men as 
Lycll, who has l^on to ino, since my return, a most active 
friend. My life is a very busy one at present, and I hope may 
ever remain so ; though Heaven knows there are many serious 
drawbacks to such a life, and chief amonght thorn is tho little 
time it allow's one for seeing one’s natural friends. For the 
last three years, 1 have been longing and longing to bo living 
at Shrewsbury, and after all now in tho courso of several 
montl^, I sec my good dear ^r>ple at Shrewsbury for a week. 
Susan and Catherine havQ,'*'*nowever, been staying with my 


made in money, but are, like tl:e fiuos. paid in wine. The bet which 
my father made and lost is thus recorded : — 

23, 1887. — Mr. Darwin v. Mr. lluineif, that the comM]iation*r(x>m 
nieaaures from the oeiling to the floor more than x feet. 

** 1 Bottle paid same day.” 

The bets are usually recorded in such a way as not to preclude future 
speeola^ on a subject which has proved itself capable of supplying a 
msounlcm (and a bottle) to the Boom, hence the in the above quntaiM. 
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brother here for some weeks, but tboj Lad reinrned homo 
before my visit.” 

Ill Auf^ust lu‘ writes io Ileii.slow to aimounco the success of 
tlie scheme for the publication of tluj Zoohnjif of the Voyage of^ 
the Bmgh^ throuf;;h tlie promise of a ^raiit of £1000 from the 
Treasury : “ I liad an interview with tho Cljanccllor of the 
Exchcipicr.* lit; appuiiiteJ to sei^ ino this niorniug, and I had 
a long conversation with him, Mr. Peacock being present, 
Notliiiig could bo more thoroughly obliging and kind than his 
whole manner. He made no sort of rc^striction, but only told 
mo to make the most of tlie money, wliicli of course I am right 
willing to do. 

“ T expected rather nii awful interview, but I never found 
anything loss so in my life. It will lie my fault if 1 do not 
miik<j tt good work ; Imt I sometimes take an awful fright that 
1 have not mahudals enougli. It will he excessively satisfac- 
tory at the end of some two years to find all materials madts the 
most they were cajnihle of.” 

Later in tho autiiinn ho wrote to llonslow : “ I have not heen 
very well of lute, with an uncomfortable palpitation of tho 
heart, and my doctors urgt* mo strongly to knock off all >vork, 
and go and live in t!i(< country for a few weeks.” Ho accord- 
ingly took a holiday of about a month at Shrewsbury and 
Ma('r, and juiid Pux a visit in the Jhlo of Wiglit. It was, I 
believe, during this visit, at Mr. W<5dgwoo<Vs liouse at Maor, 
that he made Ids first observations r>u tlie work done by oarth- 
wonus, and luti^ in tlie. autumn lie read ti piqicT on tho subject 
at till'. GiMdogicul S(»cit'ty. 

Hero ho was already lieginuiug to make his mark. Lycll 
wrote to Sedgwick (April 21, 1H37) ; — 

“ Darwdn is n gloritins addition to any society of geologists, 
and is working hard and making way both in his Iniok and in 
onr discussions. I really never saw that lK)rc l)r. Mitchell so 
successfully silenced, or such a bucket of cohl water so dex- 
terously poured dow n bis back, as wiu n Darw in answered some 
impertinent and irndevant qiu^stions alxmt Houth America. 
Wo escaped lifteon minntos of ^I.’s vulgar harangue in 
consequence , . . 

Early in tho following year (1838), he was, much agdiinst 
his will, elected Secretary of tho Geological Society, an office 
ho held for thivc years. A chief motive for his hesitation in 
accepting tho ]i>ost was the condition of Ids health, tho doctom 
having urged “ mo to give up entirely all writing and even 


♦ Spring Rice. 
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correcting press for some wooks. Of lato any tiling which 
flurries mo comiiletcly knocks mo up afterwards, and brings on 
a violent palpitation of the heart/* 

% In the summer of 1838 ho started on his expedition to Olon 
Roy, where he spent “eiglit good days” over the Parallol 
Roads. His Essay on tliis subject was written out during the 
same summer, and juiblishod by the Royal Society.* I To wrote 
in his Pocket Rook: “ Septcunber C (1K3S). Finisliod tlio 
paper on ‘ Glen Roy,* one of the most diilicult and instructive 
tasks I W''as ever engaged on.** It will bo remeinborcd that 
in his Autolnogrnphj ho speaks of this paper a.s a failure, t»f 
which he was uBliainod.| 

C.B. to Lii*'lL [August 9lh, 1838.] 

3G Omit Marlbnroii^di Street 

My dkau Lyki.l- I did not writi5 to you at Norwich, for I 
thought I slumld have more to say, if I waited a few moris 
days. Very many Uituiks for the pnisont of your Klemcnft<^ 
wJiich I received (and 1 belif.vo the veri^ first cojiy distributed) 
togotber with your note. I have roarl it through every word, 
and am full of admiration of it, and, as 1 now see no geologist, 
1 must talk to you about it. Tliere is no }>l(;asnro in reading 
a book if one cannot have a good talk ov('r it ; I repeat, I am 
full of admiration of it, it is as clear us dayliglit, in fact I felt 
in many parts sonic in(»rtificati<»n at tliinking how giiologists 
have laiioured and struggled at proving wliat seems, as you 
have 2 >ut it, so evidently prohiiblo. 1 read witli much interest 
yuur skc hdi of the secondary deposits ; you have; contrived to 
make it quite “juicy,” as we used to say as children of a good 
story. There was also much new to me, and 1 have to copy out 
some fifty notes and references. It must do good, the heretics 
against common-sense must yield. ... By the way, do you 
recollect my tolling you how much I d'falikcd the manner X. 

♦ ruq. Tram., isr/j, pj, 30-82. 

t 8ir Archibald (Rikie lifUf tK‘jn so pcKxl ns to allew ion tn qnolc a 
pa‘'ffBge from a letter riddrcs.<j» (/ to mo (Nov. 19, IH8J): — “Ifad the itUu 
of tn^sient barriers of ujlacicr-iwi woiirred to liiin, ho would havcH foiiml 
tho ditBoulties vanish horn the lake-theory which ho o])j)OHcd, and ho 
would not have boon uncouBcioualy lo<l to niiriimiso the ultogriiar over- 
whelming ohjoclions t*^ tho srippositioii that the terraces are of marine 
oririn.” 

It may bo addcfi that tho idea of tho barriers formed by glaciers 
could hardly havo occurred to him, considering the state of knowledge 
at the tim^ and bearing in mind his want of oppirtunitics of observing 
glacial action on a large scale, 

L 
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referred to Lis other works, as much as to say, “ You must, 
ought, and shall buy cver^hing I have written.” To my 
mind, you have soinchow quite avoided this; your refejP" 
ences only seem to say, “ I can’t tell you all in this work, els6 
I would, so yon must go to the PrincijplvB ; and many a one, 
I trust, you will send there, and make them, like mo, adorers 
of the good science of rock-hroaking.’** You will see I am in a 
fit of enthusiasm, and good cause I have to he, when I find 
you have made such infinitely more use of my Journal than I 
could have anticipated. I will say no more about the book, 
for it is all praiso. I must, however, admire the elaborate 
honesty with which you quote the words of all living and 
dead geologists. 

My Scotch oxpoiliti on answered brilliantly; my trip in the 
stcam-i)ackot was absolutely pleasant, and 1 enjoyed the spec- 
tacle, wretch that I am, of two ladies, and some small ohildron 
quite sea-sick, 1 being well. Moreover, on my return from 
Glasgow to Liverpool, I triumphed in a similar manner over 
some full-grown men. 1 stayed one whole day in Edinburgh, 
or more truly on Salisbury Craigs; I want to hc'-ar some day 
what you think alnuit that classical ground, — the struct ure 
was to mo now and rather curious, — that is, if I understand it 
right. I crossed from Edinburgh in gigs and carts (and carts 
without springs, as 1 never shall forget ) to Loch Leven. I 
was disappointed in the scenery, and reached Glen Koy on 
Saturday evening, one w'cek after leaving Marllmrough Street. 
Hero I enjoyed five [?J thiys of the most beautiful w'cathor with 
gorgeous sunsets, and all nature looking as ha]) 2 >y as 1 felt. 1 
wandered over the mountains in all directions, and examined 
tliat most extraordinary district. I think, without any oxcop- 
tions, not even the first volcanic island, the first elevated 
beach, or the jiassage of tlio Cordillera, was so interesting to 
me as this week. It is fur the most remarkable area I ever 
exainiiiod, 1 have fully convinced myself (after some doubt- 
ing ut first ) that the shelves are sea-beaches, although 1 could 
not find a trace of a shell ; abJ 1 think I can explain away 
most, if n(»t all, the difiiculties. I' found a piece of* a road in 
onotlier valley, not hitherto observed, which is importont^^ and 

• In a Kttor of Sept. 13 he wrote: — ^**It will be a ourious point to 
geologbta hereafter to note how lonfi: a man’s name will support a thooT} 
00 coiiiplotoly exposed oa that of De Beaumont haa been by you ; you 

ay you ‘begin to hope that the great principleB there inaieted oU will 
stand the test of time.’ Begin to hope: why, the pouiWitp of a douU 
has novor crossed my mind for many a day. This may be very unphUo* 
•ophical, but my geological salvation is stoked oa it.” 
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I have some curious facts about erratic blocks, one of which 
was perched up on a peak 2200 feet above the sea. I am now 
employed in WTiting a paper on the subjoct, which I find very 
Itmusing work, excepting that I cannot anyhow condeiiso it 
into reasonable limits. At some future day 1 hope to talk 
over some of the conclusions with you, wJiich the oxtiiniiia- 
tion of Glon Hoy has led me to. Now 1 have had my talk 
out, I am much easier, for 1 can assure you Glen Eoy has 
astonished me. 

1 am living very quitdly, and therefore phmsanily, and am 
crawling on slowly hut steadily with my work. I liavo come 
to one conclusion, which you will think proves mo to bo a very 
sensible man, namely, that whatever you say provc's right ; and 
as a proof of this, I am coming into your way of only working 
about two hours at a spell ; I then go out and do iny business 
in the streets, return- and sot to work again, and thus make 
two separate days out of one. The new jdan answers (;api tally ; 
after the second half day is finished 1 go and dirui at the 
Athenieum like a gentleman, or ratlier like a lord, for I am 
sure the £rst evening I sat in that great drawing-rociiu, all on 
a sofa by myself, I felt just like a duke. I am full of admira- 
tion at tue Atbonojum, one moots so many people there that 
one likes to see. . . . 

I have hoard from more than one quarter that quumdling is 
expected at Newcastle * ; I am sorry to hoar it, I mot old 
this evening at the Athcntmim, and ho mutti’rod some- 
thing about writing to you or some one on the subjoct ; T am 
however all in the dark. I suppose, however, 1 shall bo 
illuminated, for I am going to dino with him in a few days, as 
my inventive powers failed in making any excuse. A friend 
of mine dined with him the other day, a party of four, and 
they finished ten bottles of wine — a pleasant prospect for mo ; 
but I am determined not even to taste his wine, partly for the 
fun of seeing his infinite disgust and surprise. . . . 

I pity you the infliction of this most unmerciful l(3tlcr. 
Pray remember me most kindl/ to Mrs. Lyoll when you arrive 
at ^nnordy. Tell Mrs. Lyoll to road the second series of 

* Mr. vSHck of Slickvillo’s Sayings,’ ... Ho almost boats 

* Samivel,’ that prince of heroes. Good night, my dear Lyoll ; 
you will think I have been drinking some strong drink to 
write so much nonsense, but 1 did not even taste Minerva’s 
small beer to-day. . . • 

Jl reooxd of what he wrote during the year 1888 would not 
* At the meeUng of the British ABsooiation. ^ 
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give a true index of the most important work that was in 
ju'ogross — the laying f)f the foundation-stones of what was to 
be the achievement of his life. This is shown in the following^ 
passages from a letter to Lyell (Soptember), and from a letter 
to Fox, wiittcn in June : — 

“ I wish with all my heart that my Geological book was 
out. I have every motive to work hard, and will, following 
your sto 2 )s, work just that degree of hardness to keep well. I 
should lik(3 my volume to be out before your now edition of 
the Princijjles appears. Besides the Coral theory, the volcanic 
cha 2 )tcrs wull, I think, contain some new facts. I have lately 
b(Jon sadly tempted to be idle — that is, as far as pure geology 
is concerned — by the delightful number of new views which 
have been coming in thickly and st(‘ndily — on the classifi- 
cation and affinities and instincts of animals — boaiing on tho 
ciueslion of species. Note-book after note-book has been 
lillcjd with facts which begin to groiij) tbcmsclves clearly 
under sub-laws.” 

“ I am delighted to hear you arc such a good man as not to 
have forgotten my questions about tho crossing of animals. 
It is my j)rime hobby, and I really think some day I shall be 
to do something in tliat most intricate subject, species 
and varieties.*' 

In the winter of 1830 (Jan. 29) my father w^as married to 
his cousin, Emma Wedgwood.* Tho house in which they 
lived for the first few years of their married life, No. 12 Upper 
Gower Street, was a small common-place London house, with 
a drawing-room in front, and a small room behind, in which 
they lived for tho sake of ( 2 uietne 8 s. In later years my father 
used to laugh over the surpassing ugliness of the furniture, 
enrixits, &c., of the Gower Street house. The only redeeming 
feature was a bettor garden than most London houses have, a 
strip as wide as tho house, and thirty yards long. Even this 
small space of dingy grass made their Loudon house more 
toloiahlo to its two country-bred inhabitants. 

Of his life in London ho i«>«ite8 to Fox (Octobef 1839^ : 
“Wo are living a life of extremo'’ quietness ; Dclamere itself, 
which you describe as so secluded a s]X)t, is, I will answer for 
it, quite dissipated compared with Gower Street. We have 
given up all parties, for they agree with neither of us ; and if 
one is quiet in London, there is nothing like its quietness — 
there is a grandeur about its smoky fogs, and tho dull distant 
sounds of cabs and coaches ; in fact you may perceive 1 am 

• Daughter of Josiah Wedgwood of Maer, and grand-daught^ of the 
founder of tho Etruria Pottery Works, 
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becoming a thorough-paced Cockney, and I glory in the thought 
that I shall be hero for the next six months.” 

The entries of ill health in the Diary increase in number 
iduring these years, and as a (XuiBOtpionce the holidays become 
longer and more frotpiont. 

The entry under August 1830 is : “ Dead a little, was much 
unwell and scandalously idle. I have derived this luiich good, 
that nothing is so intolerable as idleness.” 

At the end of 1839 his first cliild Avas born, and it was 
then that lie began his observations ultiniatcly pnblislicd in 
the Ex}}rrsdon of the Emotions. His book on this subject, and 
the short ])apcr published in Mind^* sliow how clt)8oly Iio 
observed his child, lie scuuns to have betui surprised at his 
ouTi feeling for a young baby, for lie wrote to Fox (July 
1840): “Ho I'/.c. the baby] is so charniing that I cannot 
protend to any modesty. 1 defy anybody to flatter us on our 
baby, for I defy anyone to say anything in its praise of which 
wo are not fully ciuiscious. ... 1 had not the sinalbist con- 
ception there was so much in a fivo-montli baby. You will 
perceive by this that 1 have a fine degree of paternal fervour.” 

In 1841 some improvement in his health bocamo apparent ; 
he wrot m SoptcmlM'r : — 

“I have steadily boon gaining ground, and really bclicvo 
now I shall some day bo quite strong. I write daily for a 
couple of hours on my Coral volume, and take a little walk or 
ride every day. I grow very tired in the evenings, and am 
not able to go out at that time, or hardly to icceive my u( arcst 
relations ; but my life ceases to be burdensome now that I can 
do something.” , 

The mauu8crij)t of Coral lleefs was at last sent to the 
printers in January 1842, and the last proof corrected in May. 
Ho thus writes of the work in his diary : — 

“ I commenced this work three years and seven months ago. 
Out of this period about twenty months (besides work during 
Beagle's voyage) has been spent on it, and besides it, I have 
only compiled tno Bird part of Zoology ; Appendix to Journal, 
paper on Boulders, and corrected papers on Glen Doy and 
earthquakes, reading on species, and rest all lost by illness.” 

Tno latter part of this year belongs to the period including 
ihe settlement at Down, and is therefore dealt with in another 
chapter* 


• July 1877, 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

LIFE AT DOWN. 

1842^1864. 

“ My life goes on like clockwork, and I am fixed on the spot whore 1 
ehull end it.** 

Letter to Captain Fitz-Uoy, October, 1846. 

Certain letters which, chronologically considered, Mong to 
the period 1846-54 have been utilised in n Inter chapter where 
the growth of the Origin of Sjtccies is described. In the 
present chapter wx only get occasional liints of the growth of 
my father’s views, and wo may suppose ourselves to be seeing 
his life, as it might have appeared to those who had no know- 
ledge of the quiet development of his theory of evolution 
durijig this period. 

On Sept. 14, 1842, my father left London with his family 
and settled at Down.* In the Autobiographical chapter, liis 
motives for moving into the coimtry arc briefly given. Ho 
speaks of the attendance at scientific societies and ordinary 
social duties as suiting his health so ** badly that wo resolved 
to live in the country, which wo both preferred and have 
never repented of.” His intention of keeping up with scientific 
life in London is expressed in a letter to Fox (Dec., 1842) ; — 

“ I hope by going up to town for a night every fortnight or 
throo weeks, to keep up my communication with scientific men 
and my own zeal, and so not to turn into a complete EentishL 
hog.” 

Visits to London of this kind were kept up for som^ years 
at tlie cost of much exertion on his part. I have often heard 
him spetdc of tho wearisome drives of ten miles to or from 
Croydon or Sydenham — the nearest stations— with aif old 
gardener acting as coachman, who drove with great caution 
and slowness up and down tho many hills. In later yearS} 

* I must not omit to mention a member of tho hons^old wh6 
aooompaniod him. This was his butler, Joseph Panlow, who remained 
in the family, a valued friend and servant, for forty years, and became, aa 

Bir Joseph Hooker once remarked to me, ** an integral part of the liaimly, 
and felt to be snoh by all visitors at the house.” 
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regular Bcioutific intercourse with London became, as beforo 
mentioned, an impossibility. 

The choice of Down was rather tho result of despair than of 
actual preference : my father and mother wore weary of houso- 
hunting, and the attractive points about tho place tinis seemed 
lo them to counterbalance its somewhat more obvious faults. 
It had at least one desideratum, namely, quietness. Tndood it 
would have boon dillicult to find a more retired })laco so near 
to London. In 1842 a coach drive of some twenty miles was 
tho usual means of access to Down ; and oven now that railways 
have crept closer to it, it is singularly out of tho world, '^^itll 
nothing to suggest the neighbourhood of London, unless it bo 
the dull haze of smolco that somotimes clouds the sky. Tlio 
village stands in an angle between two of tho larger liigh-voads 
of tho country, one hiading to Tuiibridgo and tlio other to 
Wostorharn and Edciibridgc. It is cut olf from tho Weald by 
a line of stoej) chalk hills on tho south, and an abrupt bill, 
DOW smoothed down by a cutting and ombankmoiit, must 
formerly have been something of a barrier against cneroacli- 
ments from tho side of London. In such a sitiiation, a village, 
communicating with the main linos of traffic, only by stony 
tortuons lanes, may well have })rcscrvcd its retired charac- 
ter. x\i}t is it hard to believe in tho smugglers and their 
strings of pack-horses making their way up from tho law- 
less old villages of the Weald, of which tho memory still 
existed when my father settled in Down. The village stands 
on solitary upland country, 500 to COO foot above the sea^ — a 
country with little natural beauty, but possessing a certain 
charm in the shaws, or straggling strips of wood, capping tho 
chalky banks and looking down upon tho quiet ploughed 
lands of the valleys. Tho village, of three or four Inuulred 
inhabitants, consists of three small streets of cottages mooting 
in front of tho little flint>built church. It is a placo whoro 
new-comers are seldom seen, and tho names occurring far back 
in the old church registers ore still known in tho village. 
The smock-frock is not yet quite extinct, though chiefly used 
as a*ceremonial dress by the “ bearers at funerals ; but as a 
boy I remember tho purple or green smocks of the men at 
church. 

The house stands a quarter of a milo from the village, and 
k built, like so many houses of tho last century, as near as 
Mssible to the rood — a narrow lano winding away to the 
Westerham high-road. In 1842, it was dull and unattractive 
ei^gh: a square brick building of three storeys, covered 
iriib dtabby whitewa^, and hanging tiles. The garden had 
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none of tlio elirubbcrios or walls that now give shelter ; it was 
overlooked from the lane, and was open, bleak, and desolate. 
One of my father’s first undertakings was to lower the lane by 
about two feet, and to build a fiint wall along that part of it/^ 
whicdi bordered the garden. The earth thus excavated war 
used in making banks and mounds round the lawn : those were 
jdantod with eveugreens, wliich now give to the garden its 
retired and sheltered character. 

The house was made to look neater by being covered with 
stucco, but the chief iinprovcrncnt ctfocted was the building of 
a largo bow extending up ' through three storeys. This bow 
became covered with a tangle of creepers, and pleasantly 
varied the south side of the house. Tlic drawing-room, with 
its verandah opening into the garden, as well as the study in 
which my father worked during the later years of his life, 
were added at Buhso(pient dates. 

Eighteen acres of hind were sold with the liouso, of wdiieli 
twidvo acres on the south side of the house form a pleasant 
fu'ld, scattered with fair-sized oaks and ashes. From this 
field a strip -was cut olf and converted into a kitchen garden, in 
which the experimental plot of ground was situated, and where 
the greenhouses w'cre ultimately ])ut up. 

During the whole of 1813 he was occupied with geological 
work, the result of which was published in the si)ring of the 
following year. It was entitled Geological Ohucrvatiom on the 
Volcanic Islaiuls, vmtfd during the voyage of H.M.S. Beagle^ 
together with mne brief notices on the geology of Australia and 
the C(q)c of Good, Ihgn' ; it fonned the second part of the 
Geology cf the Voyage of the Beagle^ published “ with the 
Ai^proval of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury.” The volume on Coral Beefs forms Part I. of 
series, and w'as published, as wo have seen, in 1812. For the 
sake of the non-geological reader, I may here quote Sir A. 
Geikie’s words * on these two volumes — which w ere up to this 
time my father’s chief geological works. Speaking of the 
Coral BeefSy he says (p. 17) : “ This well-known treatise, the 
most original of all its author’s geological memoirs, has 
become one of the classics of goologidal literature. The origin 
of those remarkable rings of coral-rock in mid-ocean has given 
rise to much speculation, but no satisfactory solution of the 
problem had been proposed. After visiting many of them, 
and examining also coral reefs that fringe island and con- 
tinents, he offered a theory which for simplicity and grandeur. 


* Charles Darwin, Nature Series, 1882. 
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strikes every reader with astonishment. It is pleasant, after 
the lapse of many years, to recall the delight with wliich one 
first read the Coral Beefs, how one wateliod the facts being 
marshalled into their places, nothing being ignored or passed 
Rightly over ; and how, step by stop, one was led to the gi*and 
conclusion of wide oceanic subsidence. No more admirable 
example of scientific method was ever given to the world, and 
even if ho had written nothing else, the treatise alone would 
have placed Darwin in the very frcnit of investigators of 
^nature.” 

It is interesting to see in the following extract from one 
of Lyell’s letters * how warmly and i*oadily ho (’iiibniced the 
theory. The extract also gives incidentally somt'> id<^a of the 
theory itself. 

“ I am very full of Darwin’s new theory of Coral Islands, 
and have urged Wliewoll to make him lead it at our iH^xt 
meeting. I must give up my volcanic cratfjr th(M)ry for over, 
tliough it cost me a pang at first, for it accounted fur so much, 
the annular form, the central lagoon, the siuhhm rising of an 
isolated mountain in a deep sea ; all went so wu)ll with tin) 
notion of submerged, cratcrifonn, and conical volcanoes, . . . 
and tb^'m the fact that in the South Pacific wo had scarcely any 
rocks in the regions of coral islands, save two kinds, coral 
limestone and volcanic ! Yet in spite of all this, tlio whole 
theory is knocked on the head, and the annular shape and 
central lagoon Lave nothing to do with volcanoes, nor oven 
with a erateriforra bottom. Perhai)8 Darwin told you when at 
the Cape what he considers the true cause ? Let any mountain 
be submerged gradually, and coral grow in tlie sea in which it 
is sinking, and there will be a ring of coral, uiid finally only a 
lagoon in the centre. . . . Coral islands are tho last efforts of 
drowning continents to lift their heads above water. Kegions 
of elevation and subsidence in the ocean may bo traced by the 
state of the coral reefs.” 

Tho second part of the Geology of ike Voyage of the Beagle, 
i.e, tjjio volume on Volcanic Islands, which specially conctjrns 
us now, cannot be better described than by again quoting from 
Sir A. Geikie (p. 18) : — * 

• Full of detailed observations, this work still remains tho 
best authority on the general geological structure of most of 
the regions it descries. At the time it was written the 
* crater of elevation theory,* though opposed by Constant 
Provost, Scrope, and Lyell, was generally accepted, at least on 

♦ To Sir John Herachel, May 24, 1837. U/e of Sir Charles Lyell, 
vok ii. p. 12. 
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tho Continent. Darwin, however, could not receive it as a 
valid explanation of tho facts ; and though he did not share 
the view of its chief opponents, but ventured to propose a 
hypothesis of his own, the observations impartially made and ^ 
described by him in this volume must be regarded as having* 
contributed towards tho final solution of the difficulty.” Geikio 
continuoB (p. 21) : “He is one of the earliest writers to recog- 
nize tho magnitude of tho denudation to which even recent 
geological accumulations have been subjected. One of the 
most impressive lessons to bo learnt from Lis account of^. 
‘ Volcanic Islands ’ is the prodigious extent to which they have'^ 
been denuded. ... Ho was disposed to attribute more of this 
work to tho sea than most geologists would now admit ; hut bo 
lived himself to mo<lify his original views, and on this subject 
his latest utterances are quite abreast of the time.” 

An extract from a letter of my father’s to Lyoll shows his 
estimate of his own work. “ You have pleased me much by 
saying that you intend looking through my Volcanic Islands : 
it cost mo eighteen mouths ! ! ! and 1 have heard of very few 
who have read it.* Now I shall feel, whatever little (and little 
it is) there is confirmatory of old work, or now, will work its 
effect and not bo lost.” 

The second edition of the Journal of Hesearclws f Tvas com- 
pleted ill 1845. It was published by Mr. Murray in tho Colonial 
and Home Library^ and in this more accessible form soon had a 
largo sale. 


0. D, to Lyell. Down [July, 1845], 

My dbab Lyell — I send you tho first part J of the new 
edition, which I so entirely owe to you. You will see that I 
have ventured to dedicate it to you, and I trust that this 
cannot Ik) disagreeable. I have long wished, not so much for 
your sake, as for my own feelings of honesty, to acknowledge 

* Ho wroto to Herbert : — **I have long discovered that geologists 
never read each otlior's works, and tliat tho only object in writing a book 
is II proof of earnestness, and that you do not form your opinions without 
undergoing labour of some kind/ Geology is at present very oral, and 
wimt I here say is to a great extent quit© true.” And to Fite-^y, on^hc 
tamo flubjcct, he wrote : ** I have sent my South Ameiioau Geology to 
Dover Street, and you will get it, no doubt, in the course of time. i ou 
do not know what you threaten when you propose to read it — it is purely 
geological. 1 said to ray brother, ‘ You will of course r^Bwi it,* and his 
answer was, * Upon my life, I would sooner oven buy it.* ** 
t The first edition was published in 1839, as vol Ui. of the Voyages ^ 
the ‘ Adventure ' and * Beagle * 

X No doubt proof-sheets. 
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moro plainly than by mere reference, how mnoh I geologically 
owe you. Thoso authors, however, who, like you, oducato 
people’s minds as well as teach them spooial facts, can never, 
. 1 should think, have full justice done them except by posterity, 
Vfor the mind thus insensibly improved can hardly perceive its 
own upward ascent. 1 had intended putting in the present 
acknowledgment in the third part of my Geology, but its sale 
is BO exceedingly small that 1 should not have had the satis- 
faction of thinking that as far as lay in my power I had owned, 
^ though imperfectly, my debt. Pray do not think that I am so 
silly, as to suppose that my dedication can any ways gi'atify 
you, except so far as I trust you will receive it, as a most 
sincere mark of my gratitude and fricndsliip. 1 think I have 
improved this edition, eaj)ccially the second part, which I have 
just hnished. 1 have added a g(K)d deal about the Fuegians, 
and cut down into half the mcrcilesBly long disousHion on 
climato and glaciers, &c. I do not recollect anything added 
to the first part, long enough to call your attention to ; thoro 
is a page of description of a very curious brood of oxen in 
Banda Oriental. I should like you to road the few last pages ; 
there is a little discussion on extinction, which will not porhaps 
striki you as now, though it has so struck mo, and has placed 
in my mind all the difficulties with respect to the causes of 
extinction, in the same class with other difficulties which are 
generally quite overlooked and undervalued by naturalists ; I 
ought, however, to have mado my discussion longer and shown 
by facts, as 1 easily could, how steadily every species must bo 
cWked in its numbers. 


A pleasant notice of the Journal occurs in a letter from 
Humboldt to Mrs. Austin, dated June 7, 1844 * : — 

“ Alas 1 you have got some one in England whom you do 
not read — young Darwin, who went with the expedition to tho 
Straits of Magellan. Ho has succeeded far better than myself 
with the subject 1 took up. There are admirable descriptions 
of tropical nature in his journal, which you do not read because 
the kuthor is a zoologist, which you imagine to be synonymous 
with bore. Mr. Darwimhas another merit, a very rare one in 
yeur oountiy — ho has praised me.” 


Octfcher 1846 to October 1864. 

The time between October 1846, and October 1864, was 
practically given up to working at tho Cirripodia (Barnacles) ; 
the results were published in two volumes by the Bay Society 
* Three OeneraiioMO/JingUihwomer^ by Janet Row (1888), vol.i. p. 195. 
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in 1851 and 1854. His volumes on tho Fossil Cirripedes were 
published by the PalnDoutographical Society in 1851 and 1854. 

Writing to Sir J. D. Hooker in 1845, my father says : “ I 
hope tliis next summer to finish my South American Geology 
then to get out a little Zool(»g\’, and hiuTah for my specicer 
wr)rk. , Hiis passage serves to show that he had at this 

time no intention of making an exhaustive study of tho Cirri- 
pedciS. Indeed it would seem that his original intention was, 
as I learn from Sir J. 1). Hooker, merely to W(uk out one 
special problem. This is quite in keeping with the following 
passage in tho Autobiography : “ Wlicii ou tho coast of Chile, 
1 found a most curious form, which biiiTowod into the shells 
of Concholej)as, and which differed so much from all other 
Cirri p(idus that I had to form a new sub-order for its sole 
recejition. . . . To understand the structure of my new Cirri- 
pedo I had to examine and dissc'ct many of the coiiimun forms ; 
and this gradually led me on to take up the whole group.’^ 
In later years ho seems to have felt some doubt as to tlie value 
of these eight years of work — for instance when he wrote in 
his AiUobiographj — “ My work was of considerable use to me. 
when I had to discuss in flu* Origin of Species tho }>rinciplcs 
of tt natural classiUeation. Xoviirtiicless I doubt whether the 
work was worth the consumption of so much tinu*.*’ Yet I 
Icju’u from Sir J. D. Hooker that ho certainly recognised at 
tho time its value to himself as systematic training. Sir 
Joseph writes to me : “ Your father recognised three stages in 
his career as a biologist : the mere collector at Cambridge ; the 
collector and observer in tho Beagle, and for some years 
afterwards ; and tho trained naturalist after, ami only after the 
Cirrii)edo work. That he was a tliinker all along is true 
enough, and there is a vast deal in Ids writings previous to 
the Cirripedtjs Unit a trained naturalist could but emulate. . . . 
He often alluded to it as a valued discijdine, and added that 
oven the ‘ hateful ’ work of digging out synonyms, and of 
describing, not only improved his methods hut opened his 
eyes to the difficulties and merits of the works of the dullest 
of cataloguers. One result was that would never allow a 

* This refers to the third and last of his goulogical books, GeohgiM 
Observation m South America^ which was publisiied in 1846. A sentence 
from a letter of Doc. 11, 1860, may be quoted here — “David F(»rbes 
has Ik^cu carefully working tho Geology of Chile, and as I value praise 
for accurate observation far higher than for any other quality, forgive (if 
you can) the iniufferahle vauity of my copying the last sentence in his 
note : * I regard your Monograph on Chile as, without exception, one of 
the flaost specimens of Geological inquiry.' 1 feel inclined to strut like a 
lurkey-o^l*^ 
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depreciatory remark to pass unchalloiigod on the p()«)rost class 
of scientific workers, provided that their work was honest, ntul 
good of its kind. I have always regarded it as one (^f the 
finest traits of his character, — tliis generous appreciation of 
S-ho hod-men of science, and of their labours . . , and it was 
monograi)hing the Barnacles that brought it about.” 

Mr. Huxley allows mo to quote liis opinion as to the value 
of the eight years given to the Cirri pedes : — 

“ In my opinion your sagacious father m^vcr did a wiser 
thing than when ho devoted himself to tlio years of patient 
toil which the Cirriped e-book cost liim. 

“ Like the rest of us, he Iiad no jmqHu* training in biological 
science, and it has always struck mo as a remarkable instance 
of his scientific insight, that he saw the necessity of giving 
himself such training, and of his courage, that ho did not shirk 
the labour of obtaining it. 

“ The great danger which besets all nuui of largo specula- 
tive faculty, is the temptation to deal with the accepted state- 
ments of fact in natural science, as if they were not only 
correct, but exhaustive; as if they might ho dealt witli 
deductively, in the same way as proj)ositions in Euclid may 
be deu't with. In reality, every such statement, however true 
it may bo, is true only relatively to the means of observation 
and the point of view of those who have enunciated it. Ho far 
it may bo depended upon. But wlietlicr it will bear ovoiy 
speculative conclusion that may bo logically deduced from it, 
is quite another question. 

“Your father was building avast Bupcrstructuro upon the 
foundations fumished by the recognised facts of geological 
and biological science. In Physical Geography, in Geology 
proper, in Geographical Distribution, and in PaliDoiitology, ho 
had acquired an extensive practical training during the voyage 
of the Beagle, He knew of his own knowledge the way in 
which the raw materials of these branches of science arc 
acquired, and was therefore a most competent judge of the 

S ^cftlativo strain they would bear. That which ho needed, 
ter his return to Englapd, was a corresponding acquaintaaco 
with Anatomy and Development, and their relation to Taxo- 
nomy — and he acquired this by his Oirripedfi work.” 

Though he became excessively weary of the work before the 
end of the eight years, ho had much keen enjoyment in the 
course of it. Thus he wrote to Sir J. D. Hooker (1847 ?) : — 
‘*A8 you say, there is an extraordinary pleasure in pure 
observation ; not but what I suspect the pleasure in this case 
IS rather derived firom comparisons forming in one’s mind with 
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allied structures. After having been so long employed in 
writing my old geological observations, it is delightful to uso 
one's eyes and fingers again.” It was, in fact, a return to tho 
work which occujiied so much of his time when at sea during 
his voyage. Most of his work was done with tlio simple*^ 
dissecting microscope — and it was tho need which he found for 
higher powers tliat induced him, in 184G, to buy a compound 
microscope. lie wrote to Hooker : — “ When I was drawing 
with L., I was so delighted witli tho appearance of tho objects, 
especially with their pcrsi)Octivc, as seen through tho weak 
powers of a good compound microscope, that I am going to 
order one ; indeed, I often have structures in which the is 
not power enough.” 

During part of tho time covered by the present chapter, my 
father suffered perhaps more from ill-health than at any other 
period of his life. He felt soveroly tho depressing infiaeaoe of 
these long years of illness ; thus as early as 1840 he wrote to 
Fox : ** I am grown a dull, old, spiritless dog to what I used 
to be. One gets stupider as one grows older I think.” It i$ 
not wonderful that ho should so have written, it is rather Jp be 
wondered at that his spirit withstood so great and constant a 
strain. Ho wrote to 8ir Joseph Hooker in 1845: ‘‘You are 
very kind in your inquiries about my health ; I have nothing 
to i«ay about it, being always much the same, some days Ixiiter 
and some w'orso. I believe 1 Lave not bad one wbolo day, or 
rather night, without my stomach having been greatly dis- 
ordered, during the last three years, aud most days great 
prostration of strength ; thank you for your kindness ; many 
of niy friends, 1 boliovo, think mo a hypochondriac.” 

During the whole of tlie period now^ under consideration, ho 
was in constant correspondence with Sir Joseph Hooker. The 
following characteristic letter on Sigillaria (a gigantic fossil 
plant found in tho Coal Measures) was afterwards characterised 
by himself ns not being “ reasoning, or even speculation, but 
simply as mental rioting.” 

[Down, 184V ?] 

“ . . . I am delighted to liear that Brongiiiart thought 
Sigillaria aquatic, and that Binney considers coal a sort of 
submarine pent. I would bet 5 to 1 that in twenty years this 
will bo generally admitted ; * and I do not care for w'hatever 
the botiinical difficulties or imjwssibilities may be. If I 
could but persuade myself that Sigillaria and Co. had a good 
range of depth, ue. could live fi*om 5 to 10 fathoms under 


♦ An nnfulfilkd prophecy. 
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water, all difficulties of nearly all kinds would bo reiuovod 
(for the fliinplo fact ()f muddy ordinary shallow sea implies 
^proximity of land). [N.B. — I am chuckling to think how you 
^rc sneering all this time.] It is not much of a difficulty, 
tihoro not being slid Is with the coal, considering how unfavour- 
able deep mud is for most Molliisea, and that shells would 
probably decay from tho humic acid, as seoiiis to take place 
in peat and in tho hlack moulds (as Lyell tolls mo) of 
tho Mississippi. So coal question settled — Q. E. D. Snecu* 
away 1 ** 

Tho two following extracts give tlio continuation and con- 
clusion of tho coal buttle. 

“ By the way, ns mibrnarino coal made you so wrath, I 
thought I would experimentiso on Falconer and Bunbury * 
togetiieri and it made [ttiem] even more savage ; * such infer^ 
noiMieiiBe ought to be thrashed out of me/ Bunbury was tom^ 
pdiie and contemptuous. So X now know how to «ti> 
and show off any Botanist. I wonder whether 
Geologists have got their tender points f I wish 1 ootdd 
oui” .. * 

“I cannot resist thanking you for your most kind note. 
Pray do not think tliat I was annoyed by your hdUjr : 1 
perceived that you liad boon tliinking willi aninjation, and 
accordingIy-4> xpr owA <^ -yo ur fi ^ ^ -s t r ongly , a itd s o -1 - undor s <.<K)4- 
it. Foiiond me from a man who weighs every expression >v^ith 
Scotch prudence. I heartily wish you all success in your 
noble pro])lcm, and I shall bo very curious to have some talk 
with you and hetir your ultimatum,” 

He also corresponded with tho late Hugh Strickland,- a 
well-known oniithologist, on tho need of reform in tho 
principle of nomenclatnro. The following extract (1849) 
gives an idea of my father’s view : — 

“ 1 feed sure as long as spcci^'s-mongers have their vanity 
tickled by seeing their own names appended to a spfscics, 
because they miserably described it in two or three lines, W’o 
shall tiavo tho same vast amount of l>ad work as at pnjsoiit, 
and Avhich is enough U) dishearten any nmn who is willing to 
work out any branch with caro and time. I find every genus 
of Cirripedia has balf-a-dozon names, and not (»nc careful 
description of any ono species in any one gcjins. I do not 
believe that this would have been the case if each man knew 
that the momoiy of his own name depended on his doing his 
work well, and not upon merely appending a name with a few 

* The late Sir C. Bunbury, well known as a pal«;obotanist. 
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wrf>tclio(l lines iruli eating otrly a few prominent external 
characters.” 

In 1848 Dr. It. W. Darwin died, and Charles Darwin wrote 
to Hooker, from Malvern : — 

“ On the lijth of November, rny poor dear father died, and no^ 
ono who did not know him w’oiild btdieve that a man above 
eighty-threo years old could have retained so tender and 
aflectionate a dispo.sition, with all his sagacity unclouded to 
the last, 1 was at tlio time so unwell, that 1 w^as unable to 
tjavc'l, wliifii added to my misery. 

“ All this winter I have been bad enough . . . and my nervous 
sysbiin began to bo aifected, so that my liands trembled, and 
li(‘ad was often swimming. 1 was not able to do anything ono 
day out of throe, and was altogether too dis]>iritod to write to 
you, or to do anything but wiiut J was coinp(5lled. I thought I 
was rapidly the way (d all litisli. Having htiard, acci- 

<lentiilly, of two p(nsons who had r<‘ 0 (‘ived much benefit from 
the wat('r-eure, I got Dr. (i ally’s book, and made further 
inquiries, and at last started here, with wife', eliildren, and all 
our servants. We have taken a houses for two months, and 
liav(j been lx ro a b)rtniglit. I am already a little stronger . . . 
Dr. (lully f(!els ]>relty sure lie can do mo good, which most 

certainly the regular doctors could not I feel certain 

that the water-cure is no quackery. 

“Howl shall (rnjoy getting back to Down with . t[ovi. < 
Iiealtb, if such is to be my good fortune, and resumi:ur 
Ix'lovtMl llarmudes. Now I liope that you will forgive n ; 
my uegligeiice in not liaving sooner answered your loiter i 
was uiieominonly interested by the sketch you give of \ui.r 
intended grand expedition, from whicli I suppose you will 
soon be leturning. How earIU!^tly I li(q)e that it may prov«* 
in I'vory w^ay successful. . . 


C. D. to W, B. Fox. [March 7, 1852.] 

Our long sibnico occnirred to me a few wrecks sincc,«and 1 
had then tliought of writing, but w'us idle. I congratulabi 
and condole with you on your truth child ; but please to 
observe w hen I have a tenth, send only condolences to *mc. 
Wo have now’ seven children, all well, thank God, as well os 
their mother ; of tlu'sc seven, five are boys ; and my father 
us(‘d to say that it was certain that a boy gave as much tumble 
as three girls ; so that bond fid^ we have seventeen children. 
It makes me sick whenever I think of professions; all seem 
Lt^polessly bad, and as yet I cannot see a ray of light. I 
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should very much like to talk over this (by the way, my throe 
bugboars are Californian and Austnilian gold, beggaring mo 
by making my money on mortgage worth nothing ; tho 
French coming by tlie Westerham and Sovenoaks roads, and 
tfierofore enclosing Down; and thirdly, professions for my 
boys), and 1 should like to talk about education, on which you 
nsk me what wo are doing. No one can more truly despise tho 
old stereotyped stupid classical education than I do ; but yet I 
have not had courage to break through the trammels. After 
many doubts wo have just sent our eldest boy to Hugby, where 
for his ago lie luis been very well placed. . . I honour, admire, 
and envy you for educating your hoys at homo. What on 
1 ‘iirth shall you do ^vith your boys ? Very many thanks for 
your most kind and largo invitation to Dolamero, but 1 fear 
we can hardly coin 2 )aBs it. I dread going anywhere, on account 
of my stomuoh so easily failing under any excitement. I 
rarely even now go to London , not that I am at all worse, 

' .■vhaj)s rather better, and lead a very comfortahlo lif(3 with my 
»*<‘C hours of daily work, but it is tho life of a hermit. My 
aiw alwaifs bad, and that stops my becoming vigorous. 
You ask about v'ater-curc. I take at intervals of two or three 
o.(^uths, five or six weeks of moderate} ij severe treatment, and 
' ays wnli good efr(*ct. Do you exune hero, I pray and beg 
t you can find time ; you cannot tell how much 
would give mo and K. What ideasant times wo 
, 'idling con‘eo in your rooms at Christ’s College, and 

tlio glories of (h-uX'inajor.'*‘ Ah, in those days there 
V- ' professions for sons, no ill-health to fear for them, no 
1 i iju gold, no French invasions. How paramount tho 
f.-n* is to tho present when one is surrounded by children, 
dy firead is hereditary ill-hcalth. Even death is better for 

ih'' ’.'I, 

My dear Fox, your sincere friend. 

r -Susan I has lately been working In a way which I 
th’T»k truly heroic about tho scandalous violation of tho Act 
t- x.uht children climbing chimneys. We have set up a little 
S jijictv in Shrewsbury to p^oaccuto those who break tho law. 
It is all Susan’s doing. She has had very nice letters from 
Lord Shaftesbury and the Duke of Sutherland, but the brutal 
Shropshire squires are as hard as stones to move. Tho Act 
out of London seems most commonly violated. It makes one 
shudder to fancy one of one’s own children at seven years old 
being forced up a chimney — to say nothing of tho consequent 

• The beetle Fanagmm crux-major. t Uia sister. 

M 
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loathsomo discaso and ulcerated limbs, and utter moral degra* 
dation. If you think strongly on this subject, do make some 
enquiries ; add to your many good works, this other one, and 
try to stir up the magistrates. . . . 

The following letter njfers to the Royal Modal, which was 
awarded to him in November, 1853 : 

(7. 2>. to J, 2). Hooker, Down [November 1853]. 

My DKAn Hooker — A mongst my letters rccoivod this morn- 
ing, I opcncid first one from Ccdonol Sabine ; the contents cer- 
tainly surprised mo very much, but, though the letter was a 
very kind one, somehow, I cared very little indeed for tho 
announcement it contained, f then ope ned yours, and such is 
the elVcct of warmth, friendship, and kindness from one that is 
loved, that tho very same fact, told as you told it, made mo 
glow with pleasure till my very heart throbbed. Believe me, I 
shall not soon forget tho pleasure of your letter. Such hearty, 
atlectionate sympathy is worth more than all the medals that 
ever w'ere or will be coined. Again, my dear Hooker, I thank 
you. I hope Lindle,y^ will never })ear that he was a com- 
petitor against mo ; for really it is almost ridiculous (of course 
you Wv>uld never reiauit that I said this, for it would be thought 
by idhers, tluuigh not, I lK)lievo by you, to be atfoctation) his 
not having the iiK’dal long before mo; I must feel 8 arc that 
you did quite right to j>i’opos<' him ; and what a good, dear, 
kind fellow you arc, nevertheless, to rejoice in this honour 
being bestowed on me. 

What ideasurc 1 have felt on the occasion, I owe almost 
entirely to you.t 

Farewell, my dear Hooker, yours affectionately. 

The following sctics of extracts, must, for want of space, 

♦ doiin Lindloy (b. d. wji.s tlic son of a nur8er}man near 

Norwich, througli wlio.*<e failure m !)u.''nu8S he was thrown at the ago of 
twenly on his own resources. Ho was befriended by Sir AV. IhiX)kcr, and 
employed as assistant librarian by Sir J, Banks. Ho seoma to have had 
enormous capacity for work, and is said to have traiihlateil Richprd’a 
Analyse du hmit at one sitting of two day^ and three nights. He^came 
Assistant-Secretary to the Ht»rticidtiiral Society, and in 1829 was 
apjK)inted Trofcseor of Botany at University College, a post which he 
hohl for upwards of thirty years. His writing.s arc nuintrous; the best 
known being perhaps his Vegetable Kingdtm, published in 1816. 

t Shortly afterwards he received a frci-h mark of est43em from his 
worm-hoarteil friend: “Hookers hxk (Himalayan Journal) is out, and 
most haul if ally got up. He has honoured me beyond measure by 
dedicatuig it to me 1 
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Borve as a Bketch of his feeling with regard to his Bovon years’ 
work at Barnacles* ; — 

Scptemhor 1849. — “ It makes mo groan to think tliat pro- 
J^ably 1 shall novor again have tho exquisite pleasure of 
n^aking out some new district, of evolving geological light out 
of some troubled dark region. So 1 must make tho best of my 
Cirripedia. . . 

October 1849. — I have of late l)eon at work at mere species 
describing, which is much more difficult than I expected, and 
has much the same sort of interest as a puzzle has ; but I 
confess I often foci wearied with the work, and cannot help 
sometimes asking mysedf wdiat is tho good of spcuiding a 
week or fortnight in asciortaining that certain just i)(>‘rcoj)tiblo 
differences blend together and constitute varieties and not 
species. As long as I am on anatomy 1 never feel m ys(df in 
that disgusting, horrid, cui hono, inejuiring, humour. What 
miserable work, again, it is searching for priority of names. 1 
bavo just finished two species, which j>ossos8 seven generic, 
and twenty-four specific names I My chief coinfi)rt is, that the 
work must be sometime done, and 1 may as well do it, as ai»y 
one else.” 

October 1^62 . — 1 am at work at the second volume of tho 
Cirripedia, of wliich creatures 1 am wcmJerfully tircul. I hate 
a IJarnaclo as no man over did before, not ev(5n a sailor in 
a slow-sailing ship. My first volumo is out; tlio only part 
worth looking at is on the sexes of Ihla and S^ialjxdlum. I 
hojie by next sinnuior to liavo done with my te dious work.’* 

July 1851), — “ 1 am car t rcmcl y ghid to hear that you ap]>roved 
of my cirripedial volumo. I liave BjKiiit an almost ridiculous 
amount of labour on tlio subject, and certainly would never 
have undertaken it had I foreseen what job it was.” 

In September, 1854, bis Cirrijxjdc work was practically 
finished, and he wrote U) Sir J. Hooker : 

“ 1 have been frittering away my time for the last several 

* In l%f)0 he wrote to Lyell : "Is not Krohn a good fellow? I have 
long meant to wiite to him, llo ha« boon working at CirripefleM, niifl has 
detected two or lliroo gigantic bltindrrs, atxmt whicl>, I thank Htavtin, I 
fipoke «ather doubtfully. Hiich difficult disBcction tlial even Huxley 
faileil. It is cliiefly the interprebxtioii which I put on parts that is so 
wrong, and not the parts which I describ^j. But they were gigantic 
blunders, and why I say all this is because Krohn, instead of crowing at 
all, iKunted out my errors with the utmost g< ntloness and i)l<*a«aritnesfl 

There are two papers by Aug. Krohn, one on th(3 Cement Glands, 
and the other on the development of Cirrip^es, Weiymann^s Archiv. xxv. 
and xxvi. See Autobiography, p. 39, where my father rcnxarks, “I 
blundered dreadfully about the cement glands.*' 

M 2 
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weeks in a woarisomo manner, partly idleness, and odds and 
ends, and sending ton thousand Barnacles* out of the house all 
over the world. But 1 shall now in a day or two begin to look 
oTer my old notes on species. What a deal 1 sh^ have to 
discuss with you; I shall have to look sharp that I do not 

progress ' into one of the greatest bores in life, to the few like 
you with lots of knowledge.*' 

^ The duplicate typo-apecimeuB of my father's Cirripedca are in the 
Liverpool Free Public Muwmm, as 1 learn from the ftev. H. H. Higgin®. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE ‘ OlllOIN OF PI ECIKH.* 

To give an account of tlio dovclopinont of tho chief work of my 
father's life — the Origin of Species^ it will bo necessary to return 
to an earlier date, and to weave into tho story letters and 
other material, purposely omitted from tho chapters dealing 
with tho voyage and Avitli his life at Down. 

To be able to estimate tho greatnosH of tho work, we must 
know something of the state of knowledgo on tho spocios 
question at the time when tho germs of the llarwinian theory 
were forming in my father’s mind. 

For the brief sketch which I can liero insert, I am largely 
indebted +0 vol. ii. chapter v. of tho Life and Letters — 
a discussion on tho llcccption of the Origin of Species which 
Mr. Huxley was good enough to write for mo, also to tho 
masterly obituary essay on my father, which tho same writer 
contributed to the Proceedings of tho Royal Society.^ 

Mr. Huxley has well saidf : 

To any one who studies the signs of tho times, tho emor- 
geuco of the 2 jhiloso]>hy of Evolution, in the attitude of claimant 
to tho throne of the world of thou g] it, from tho limbo of hated 
and, as many hoped, forgotten things, is tho most portentous 
event of tho niuetoentli century.” 

In tho autobiographical chapter, iny father has given an 
account of his share in this gn at work : tho present chapter 
docs little more than expand that story. 

Two^ questions naturally occur to one : (1)— When and how 
did Darwin become convinced that spocios are mutable ? Bow 
^that is to say) did he begin to believe in evolution. And 
(2)-^\Vhen and how did he conceive the manner in which 
species are modified ; when did ho begin to believe in Natural 
Selection? 

The first question is the more difficult of the two to answer. 
He has said in the Autobiography (p. 39) that certain facts 
observed by him in South .^erica seemed to bo explicable 

• Vol, xliv. No. 269. 
t Life and Letters, vol ii. p. 160. 
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only on the “ suppoBition that fi 2 )ccie 8 gradually become modi* 
fied.” He goes on to say that the subject “ haunted him ” ; and 
1 tliink it is cspocially worthy of note that this “ haunting,”— 
this unsatisfied dwelling on the subject was connected with the,- 
desire to explain how species can be modified. It was charac- 
teristic of him to feel, as ho did, that it was “ almost ubcIosb ’* 
to endeavour to prcjve the general truth of evolution, unless 
the cause of change could be discovered. I think that through- 
out his life the questions 1 and 2 were intimately, — perhaps 
unduly s(», connected in his mind. It will be shown, however, 
that after tbo publication of the Origin, when his views wore 
being weighed in the balance of scientific opinion, it was to 
the acceptance of Evolution not of Natural Selection that he 
attiiched importance. 

An interesting letter (Feb. 24, 1877J to Dr. Otto Zacharias,* 
gives the same impression as the Autobiography : — 

“ When I was on board the Beagle I believed in the perma- 
nence of species, but as far as I can remember, vague doubts 
occasionally flitted across my mind. On my return homo in the 
autumn of 1836, 1 immediately began to prepare my Journal 
for publication, and then saw how many facts indicated tbe 
common descent of species, so that in July, 1837, I opened a 
note-book to record any facts which might bear on the question. 
But I did not become convinced that species were mutable 
until, 1 think, two or three years had elapsed.” 

Two years bring us to 1839, at which date the idea of 
natural selection had already occurred to him — a fact which 
agrees witli what has been said above. How far the idea that 
evolution is conceivable came to him from earlier wTiters it 
is not ])os8ible to say. He has recorded in the Autobiography 
(p. 38} the “ silent astonishment with which, about tbo year 
1825, he heard Grant expound the Lamarckian philosophy.” 
He goes on : — 

“ 1 had previtiusly read the Zoonomia of my grandfather, in 
which similar views arc maintained, but without producing 
any cflect on me. Nevertheless, it is probable that the iicaring 
rather early in life such views maintained and praised, may 
have favoured my upholding them under a different fom in 
my Origin of Species. At this time I admired greatly the 
Zoonomia ; but on reading it a second time after an interval of 
ton or fifteen years, I ivas much disappointed ; the proportion 
of speculation being so large to the facts given.** 

Ml*. Huxley has well said (^Obituary Notice, p. ii.) : “ Erasmus 

* This letter was unaccountably overlooked in preparing the Life ani 
Letieri for publication. 
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Darwin, was in fact an anticipator of Lamarck, and not of 
Cbarlca Darwin ; there is no trace in his works of the coiK^op- 
tion by tho addition of which his grandson motainorphosod the 
/heory of evolution as aj) 2 >licd to living things, and gave it a 
new foundation.” 

On tho whole it scorns to mo that tho effect on his mind 
of the earlier evolutionists w^as inapprociablo, and as far as 
concerns the history of tho Origin of the Species, it is of no 
particular importance, because, as bef(»re said, evolution niado 
no progress in his mind until tho caiiso of modification was 
concoivablc. 

I think Mr. ITiixloy is right in saying * that “ it is hardly 
too much to say that Darwin’s gnMiicst work is tlio outcome of 
the unflinching applicati(ui to biology of the htading idea, and 
tho method ap])lii'd in tljc Principles to Geology.” Mr, Huxley 
has elsewhere t admirably expressed tho bearing of LycH’s 
work in this connection : — 

“ I cannot but Indievo that Lyolh for others, as for myself, 
was tho chief agent in smoothing tho road for Darwin. For 
cimsistcnt nuiforrnitarianism postiilattfs evolution as much in 
the orgfl^h; as in tho inorganic wx>rld. Tho origin of a new 
species by other than ordinary agi ncics would be a vastly 
greater ‘ catastrojjho * than any of those which Lyell sueccss- 
fnlly eliminated from sober geological spoculation. . . . 

“ LyclljJ with perfect right, claims this position for himstdf. 
lie speaks of having ‘ advocated a law of continuity oven in 
the organic world, so far as possible without adopting Lamarck’s 
theory of transmutation. . . . 

“ * But while I taught,* Lyfdl goes on, ‘ tliat as ofbm as 
certain forms of auiiuals and plants disappcjared, for reasons 
quite intelligible to us, others took their place bv virtue of 
a causation which was beyond our comprehension ; it r(imaiiicid 
for Darwin to accnmulate proof tliat there is no break betw(;(;n 
tho incoming and tho outgoing species, that they are tlie work 
of evolution, and not of special creation. ... I }»ad ciirtainly 
prepa/ed the way in this country, in six editions of my work 
before the Vestiges of Creation appeared in 1842 [1844], for tho 
reception of Darwin’s gradual and insensible evolution of 
species.* ” 

* Obituary Notice, p. viii. 

t Life and Letters, vol. ii p. 190. In Mr. Hnxley’s obfipter tho passage 
bemnning “ Lyell with perfect right is given as a footnote : it 

will be teen that I have inoorporatwl it with Mr. Ifuxley’s text. 

t Lyell’s Life and Letters, Letter to Hxn^ckcl, vol. ii. p. 43G. Kov. 23, 
1808. 
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Mr. Huxley continues : — 

“ If one roads any of the earlier editions of the Principles 
carefully (especially by the light of the interesting series of 
letters recently published by Sir Charles Lyell’s biographer)^ 
it is easy to see that, with all his energetic opposition to 
Lamarck, on tho one hand, and to the ideal quasi-progressionism 
of Agassiz, on tho other, Lyell, in his own mind, was strongly 
disposed to account for the origination of all past and present 
species of living things by natural causes. But ho would 
have liked, at the same time, to keep the name of creation 
for a natural pr(;Coss which he imagined to be incompre- 
hensiblo.’* 

Tho passage above given refers to tho influence of Lyell in 
preparing men’s minds for belief in tho On (jin, but I cannot 
doubt that it “ smoothed tho w'ay ” for tho author of that work 
in his early searchings, as well as for his followers. My father 
spoke prophetically when he wrote the dedication to Lyell of 
the second edition of the Journal of PesearcheM (1815). 

“ To Charles Lyell, Esq., F.K.S., this 8C(!ond edition is 
dedicated with grat(;ful pleasure — as an acknowledgment that 
the chief part of whabjver scientific merit this journal and 
the other work of tho author may possess, has been derived 
from studying tho wcll-kiiow’n and admirable Principles of 
Oeoloijy** 

Professor Judd, in some reminiscences of my father which 
ho was BO good as to give ino, quotes him as saying that, “It 
w'as the reading of the Principles of Geology which did most 
towards moulding his mind and causing him to take up the 
lino of investigation to w^hich his life was devoted.” 

Tho role that Lyell played as a pioneer makes his owm point 
of view as to evolution all tho more remarkable. As tho late 
H. C. Watson wToto to my father (December 21, 1850J : — 

Now tliese novel view's are brought fairly btifore tho 
scientific public, it seems truly remarkable how so many of 
them could have failed to see their right road sooner. How 
could Sir C. Lyell, for instance, for thirty years read, write, 
and think, on the subject of species jind their succession, and 
yet constantly look down the wrong road I « 

“ A quarter of a century ago, you and I must have been in 
something like the same state of mind on tho main question. 
But you were able to see and work out the quo modo of the 
succession, the all-important thing, while I failed to grasp it.” 

In his earlier attitude towards evolution, my father was 
on a par with his contemporaries. He wrote in the Auto* 
biography ; — 
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occasionally sounded not a few naturalists, and never 
hap])encd to come across a single one who seemed to doubt 
about the permanence of species : and it will be made 
abundantly clear by his letters that in supporting the opposite 
view he felt himself a terrible heretic. 

Mr. Huxley ♦ writes in the same sense : — 

“ Within the ranks of biologists, at that time [1851-58], 1 
met with nobody, except Dr. Grant, of University College, wlio 
had a word to say for Evolution*— and his advocacy was not 
calculated to advance the cause. Outside those ranks, the 
only person knowm to me whose knowdodge and capacity com- 
polled ro 82 )ect, and who was, at the samo time, a thorough- 
going evolutionist, w’us Mr. Ilcjibort Silencer, whoso acquaint- 
ance I made, I think, in D'<52, and then enUirod into tlic bonds 
of a friendship which, I am haj>py to think, has known no 
interruj)lioii. Many and prolonged were Die battles wo fought 
on this topic. But oven my friend’s rare dialectic skill and 
copiousness of aj)! illustration could not drive me from my 
agnostic position. I took my stand upon two grounds : firstly, 
that up to that time, the evidence in favour of traiismuiatiou 
was wholly insufficient ; and, secondly, that no suggestion 
respecting the causes of tho transmutation assumed, which 
had been made, was in any way adequate to explain tlio 
phenomena. Looking back at tho state of knowledge at that 
time, I rtJally do not see that any other concluHion w^as 
justifiable.” 

These two last citations refer of course to a period much 
later than the time, 1h;3G-37, at wliich the Darwinian theory 
was growing in my father’s mind. The saine thing is howeviT 
true of earlier days. 

So much for the general problem : the further question as 
to tho growth of Darwin’s theory of natural selection is a loss 
complex one, and I need add but little to the history given in 
the Autobiography of how he came by that great coucciition by 
the help of which ho was able to revivify “ tho oldest of all 
phileftophies — that of evolution,” 

The first point in thq slow journey towards tho Origin of 
Sppdes was the opening of that note-book of 1837 of which 
mention has been already made. The reader who is carious 
on the subject will find a series of citations from this most 
interesting note-book, in tho Life and LeiterUy vol. ii. p. 6, 
ei 

Tno two following extracts show that he applied tho theory 


♦ Jjife and Letteri, vol. ii. p. 188. 
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of evolution to the “ whole organic kingdom *’ from plants to 
man. 

“ If we choose to lot conjecture run wild, then animals, our 
fellow brethren in pain, disease, death, sulYeriug and famine — 
our slaves in the most laborious works, our companions in our 
amusements — they may partake [of ] our origin in one common 
ancestor — wo may l>o all mol toil together.’’ 

“ The dillerent intellects of man and animals not so great as 
between living things witlioiit thought (plants), and living 
things with thought (animals).” 

Speaking of intcriiiodiato forms, ho remarks : — 

“ Opponents will say — show them me, I will answer yes, 
if you will show mo every stoj) between bulldog and gi'oy- 
hound.” 

Hero we see that tlio argument from domestic animals was 
already present in Ids mind ns bearing on tho production of 
natural species, an argument which ho afterwards used with 
sucli signal force in tlio Orhjhi. 

A comparison of tho two editions of tho NaturaJiM Voyage 
is instructive, as giving sonic idea of tho development of his 
views on evolution. It docs not give us a true index of tho 
mass of conjecture which was taking shape in Lis mind, but it 
shows us that ho felt sure enough of the truth of his belief to 
allow a stronger tinge of evolution to apiioar in tlio second 
edition. IIo has mentioned in tho Autobiography (p. 40), that 
it was not until he reiul Malthus that ho got a clear view of the 
potency of natural seh'ction. This uas in 1838 — a year after 
bo finished tho first edition (it was not published until 1839), 
and seven years before tho second edition was issued (1845). 
Tlius tho turniug-i){)int in the formation of his theory took 
place betw(‘on tlio writing of tho two editions. Yet the diflfer- 
onco 1x4 ween tho two editions is not very marked; it is 
another jiroof of the author’s caution and self-restraint in the 
treatment of his ideas. After reading the second edition of 
tho Voyage we remoinber with a strong feeling of surprise how 
far advanced were his views when he wTote it. « 

These views are given in tho manuscript volume of 1844, 
mentioned in the Autobiography, V give from my father’s 
Pocket-book the entries referring to the preliminary sketetf of 
this historic essay. 

“ 1842, May 18, — Wont to Maor. June 16 — to Shrewsbury, 
and 18th to Capel Curig. During my stay at Maer and 
Shrewsbury. . , . wrote iiencil sketch of species theory.” ♦ 

* I bavG diBcuBucd in the Life and Letters tho fitatoment often made 
that tile first sketch of his theory was written in 1839. 
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In 1844, the pencil-sketch was enlarged to one of 230 folio 
pages, which is a wonderfully complete presentation of the 
arguments familiar to us in the Origin. 

The following letter shows in a striking manner the value 
my father put on this jucce of work. 

C. D. to Mrs. Dartrin. Down [July 6, 1844]. 

... I have just finished my sketch of my spoeics theory. 
If, as I believe, my theory in time be accepted evtm by oiio 
competent judge, it will bo a considoniblo step in science. 

I therefore write tliis in cjiso of my sudden death, as my 
most solemn and last request, which I am sure you will con- 
sider the same as if legally entered in my will, that you will 
devote £400 to its publication, and further, will yourself, or 
through Hcnsleigh,* take trouble in promoting it. I wish 
that my sketch bo given to some compehuit person, with this 
sum to induce him to take trouble in its improvement and 
enlargement. I give to him all my books on Natural History, 
which are either scored or have references at the end to tbo 
pages, bogging him carefully to look over and consider such 
passag*. ^ as actually bearing, or by possibility bcjaring, on this 
subject. I wish you to make a list of all such books as some 
temptation to an editor. I also request that you will hand 
over [to I him all those scraps roughly divided in eight or ton 
brown paper portfolios. The scraps, wdth copied quotations 
from various works, are those which may aid my editor. I 
also request that you, or some amanuensis, will aid in decipher- 
ing any of the 8crai>8 which the editor may think possibly of 
use. 1 leave to the editor’s judgment wbetlicr to interpolate 
tbesc facts in the text, or as notes, or uiidc^r appendices. As 
the looking over the references and scraps will bo a long 
labour, aiid as tbo correcting and enlarging ftiid altering my 
sketch will also take considerable time, I leave this sum of 
£400 as some remuneration, and any profits from the work. I 
consider that for this the editor is bound to got the sketch 
published either at a publisher’s or his own risk. Many of 
tl^ scraps in the portfolios contain mere riido suggestions and 
early views, now uselesB, and many of the facts will probably 
turn out Rs having no bearing on my theory. 

With respect to editors, Mr. Lyell would be the best if ho 
would undertake it ; I believe he would find the work pleasant, 
and he would learn some facts new to him. As the editor must 


• The late Mr, H. Wedgwood. 
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almost convinced (quite contrary to tlie opinion I started with) 
that species aro not (it is like confessing a murder) immutable. 
Heaven forfend mo from Lamarck nonsense of a “ tendency to 
progression,” “ adaptations from the slow willing of animals,” 
&c. 1 But the conclusions I am led to are not widely different 
from his ; though the means of change are wholly so. 1 think 
I have found out (here’s presumption ! ) the simple way by 
which species become exquisitely adapted to various ends. 
You will now groan, and think to yourself, “ on wliat a man 
have I been wasting my time and writing to.” I should, five 
years ago, have thought so. . . . 

And again (1844) : — 

“ In my most sanguine moments, all 1 expect, is that I shall 
bo able to show even to sound Naturalists, that there are tw^o 
sides to the question of the immutability of species “ that facte 
can bo viewed and grouped under the notion of allied specioe 
having descended from common stocks. With resi)ect to 
books on this subject, I do not know^ of any systematical ones, 
except Lamarck’s which is veritable nibbish : but there are 
plenty, as Lyell, Pritcliard, &c., on the view ui the immu- 
tability. Agassiz lakdy has brought the stroiig(‘st argunumt 
in favour of immutal)ility. Isidore G. St. Hilaire has written 
some good Essays, tending towards tho mutability-side, in the 
Suites a Buffon, entitled Zoolog, Ghierah*, Is it not strange 
that the author of such a book os the Animaux sans Vertrhres 
should have written that insects, w'hich never see their eggs, 
should will (and plants, tlicir seeds) to be of particular fonns, 
so as to become attached to particular objects. Tho other 
common (spt'cially Germanic) notion is liardly less absurd, 
viz. that climate, food, vfec., should make a Pediculus formed to 
climb hair, or a wood-pcckcr to climb trees. I believe all these 
absurd views arise from no one having, as far as I know, aj)- 
proached tho subject on the side of variation under doraesticii- 
tion, and having studied all that is known about domestication.” 

“ I hate arguments from results, but on my views of descent, 
really Natural History becomes a sublimely grand result- 
giving subject (now you may quiz me for so foolish an escape 
of mouth). ...” 

C, D, to L, Jengns,* Down Oct. 12th [1846]. 

My DE.VR Jenyns — Thanks for your note. I am sorry to 
say I have not even the tail-end of a fact in English Zoology 
to communicate. I have found that even trifling observations 
* Rev. L. Blomefield. 
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require, in my case, some leisure and energy, [of] both of which 
ingredients I have had none to spare, as writing my Geology 
thoroughly expends both. 1 had always thouglit that I would 
keep a journal and record everything, but in the way I now 
, live I find I observe nothing to record. Looking after my 
garden and trees, and occasionally a very little walk in an idle 
frame of my mind, fills up every afternoon in the same 
manner. 1 am surprised that with all your parish ailairs, you 
have had time to do all that which you have done. I shall be 
very glad to see your little work ♦ (and proud should I have 
been if I could have added a single fact to itj. My w'ork on 
the species question has impressed mo very forcibly wdth the 
importance of all such works as your intend#ul one, containing 
what people are pleased generally to call trifling fa(;ts. These 
are the facts which make one understand the w-orking or 
economy of nature. There is one subject, on which I am very 
curious, and wdiich perhaps you may throw some light on, if 
you have ever thought on it ; namely, what arc the cliecks and 
W'hat the periods of life — by \vhi(‘h the increase of any given 
species is limited. Just calculate tho increase of any bird, if 
you assume that only half tho young are reared, and these 
breed : within tho natural (i.e. if free from accidents) life of tho 
parents tne number of individuals will become enormouB, and I 
have been much surprised to think how great destruction 'innut 
annually or occasionally ho falling on every si^c^eios, yet tho 
means and period of such destruction is scarcely perctuved by us. 

I have continued steadily reading and collecting fuels on 
variation of domestic animals and plants, and on tho (lucstiun 
of what are 6j)ecies, 1 have a grand body of facts, and J 
think I can draw some sound conclusionR. Tho general con- 
clusions at which I have slowly been driven from a directly 
opposite conviction, is that species are mutable, and that allied 
species are co-descendants from common storks. 1 know how 
much I open myself to reproach for such a conclusion, but 1 
have at least honestly and deliberately come to it. I shall 
not publish on this subject for several years. 

C, Darwin to L. Jenyns.^ Down [1815 ?]. 

With respect to my far distant work on species, I must have 
expressed myself with singular inaccuracy if I led you to 

• Mr. Jenyns’ Obaervatioiu in Natural Jlutonj. It is prefaced l»y an 
Introduction on Habits of observing as connected with tho study of 
Katural History,” and followed by a “ Calendar of Period io Plionoineria 
in Natural History,” with “ Uemarkson the mii>ortaiioe of such Registers.** 

t Bev. L. Blomefiold. 
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suppose that I mount to say that my conclusions were 
inevitable. They have become so, after years of weighing 
puzzles, to myself alone; but in my wildest day-drem, I 
never expect more than to be able to show that there are two 
sides to the question of the immutability of species, i.e. whether • 
species are directly created or by intermedia to laws (as with 
the life and death of individuals). I did not approach the 
subject on the side of the difficulty in determining what are 
species and what are varieties, but (though why I should give 
you such a history of my doings it would be hard to say) from 
such facts as the relationship between the living and extinct 
mammifers in South America, and between tlioso living on the 
Continent and on adjoining islands, such as the Galapagos. It 
occurred to mo that a collection of all such analogous facts 
would throw light either for or against tho view of related 
species being co-descendants from a common stock. A long 
searching amongst agricultural and horticultural books and 
people makes mo bediovo (I well know Low absurdly pre- 
sumptuous this must appear) that 1 see the way in which now 
varieties become exquisitely adapted to tho external conditions 
of life and to other surrounding beings. I am a bold man to 
lay myself open to being thought a completo fool, and a most 
deliberate one. From tho nature of tho grounds which make 
mo believe that species are mutable in form, these grounds 
cannot bo restricted to the closest-allied species ; but bow far 
tliey extend I cannot toll, as my reasons fall away by degrees, 
when applied to species more and more remote from each 
other. l*ray do not think that T am so blind as not to see that 
there are numerous immense difficulties in my notions, but 
tlioy app('ar to mo less than on tlio common view. I have 
draw'll up a sketch and had it copied (in 200 pages) of my 
eoncliisioiis ; and if I thought at some future time that you 
would think it ivorth reading, I should, of course, be most 
tliankful to have the criticism of so competent a critic. 
Excuse this very long and egotistical and ill-written letter, 
which by your remarks you have led me into. 

C. D. to J. D. Ilocdicr. Down [1849-50?]. 

.... How painfully (to me) true is your remark, that no 
one lias hardly a right to examine tho question of species who 
has not minutely described many. 1 was, however, pleased to 
hear from Owen (who is vehemently opposed to any mutability 
in species), that he thought it was a very fair subject, and that 
there was a mass of facts to be brought to bear on the question, 
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not hitherto oollected. My only comfort is (as I moan to 
attempt the subject), that 1 have dabbled in several brauchos 
of Natural History, and seen good specific men work out my 
species, and know somotliing of geology (an indispensable 
•union) ; and though I shall get more kicks than half-pennies, 
1 will, life serving, attempt my work. Lamarck is the only 
exception, that I can think of, of an accurate doscriber of species 
at least in the luvertebrato Kingdom, wlio has disbelieved in 
permanent species, but ho in his absurd tliough clover work has 
done the subject harm, as has Mr. VoBtigos, and, as (some futui‘o 
loose naturalist attempting the same speculations will porliap s 
say) has Mr. D. . . . 

C. JD. to J, D. Ifonker. September 25th [1853]. 

In my own Cirripedial work (by the way, thank you for tho 
dose of soft solder ; it does one — or at least me — a great deal 
of good) — in iny own work I have not felt conscious that dis- 
l>elioving in tho more permanence of fii>ecioB has made much 
difference one way or tho other ; in some few cases (if publish- 
ing avowedly on the doctrine of non-pormanouoo), I should not 
have afiixc 1 names, and in some few cases sliould have affixed 
names to remarkable varieties. Certainly I have f(3lt it 
humiliating, discussing and doubting, and examining over and 
over again, when in rny own mind the only doubt has been 
w'hethcr the form varied to-day or yesterday (not to put too lino 
a i>oint on it, as Snagsby* would say). After describing a set 
of forms as distinct species, tearing up my MS., and making 
them one species, tearing that u]) and making thorn scjparato, 
and then making them one again (which has happened to me). 
1 have gnashed my teeth, cursed spocies, and asked what sin I 
had committed to be so punished. But I must confess that 
perhaps nearly the same thing woul<l have haj)pened to me on 
any scheme of work. 

ft D. to /. D, Hooker, Down, March 2Gth [1851]. 

My dear Hooker — I had hoped that you would have Ijad a 
little^ breathing-time after your Journal,! but this scoms to bo 
very far from the case ; and I am the more obliged (and some- 
what contrite) for the long letter received this morning, most 
juicy with news and most interesting to me in many ways. 1 
am very glad indeed to hear of tho reforms, dc., in the Boyal 
* In Bleak Hotue. 

t Sir Joseph Hooker’s Hiimlayan Journal, 

If 
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Society. With rcBpect to the Club,* I am deeply interested ; 
only two or throe days ago, I was regretting to my wife, how I 
was lotting drop and being dropped by nearly all my acquaint- 
ances, and that I would endeavour to go oftener to London ; I 
was not then thinking of the Club, which, as far as one thing » 
goes, would answer my exact object in keeping up old and 
making some new acquaintances. I will therefore come up to 
Lobdon for evorr ( with rare exceptions) Club-day, and then my 
head, I think, wii: allow me on an average to go to every other 
meeting. But it is grievous how often any change knocks mo 
up. I will further pledge myself, as I told Lyell, to resign 
after a year, if I did not attend pretty often, so that I should 
at worst encumber the Club temporarily. If you can get me 
elected, I certainly shall bo very much pleased. ... I am 
particularly obliged to you for sending me Asa Gray’s letter ; 
how very pleasantly ho writes. To boo his and your caution on 
the spcciesHpicstion ought to overwhelm me in confusion and 
shame ; it does make mo feel deuced uncomfortable. ... I 
was pleased and surprised to see A. Gray’s remarks on crossing 
obliterating varieties, on which, as you know, I have been 
collecting facts for those dozen years. How awfully flat T 
shall feel, if, when I get my notes together on species, &c. &c., 
the whole thing explodes like an empty puft-ball. Do not work 
yourself to death. 

Ever yours most truly. 

To work out the problem of the Geogniphical Distribution of 
animals and plants on evolutionary principles, Darwin had to 
Btuily the means by which seeds, eggs, &c., can bo transported 
across wide spaces of ocean. It was this need which gave an 
interest to the class of experiment to which the following 
letters rofc’r. 

• Tl\o rhilosoj)Uicfil Club, to which my father was rioctod (as Profeasor 
Ponney is onoiiefh to iuforin mo) on April 24, 1S54. He resig^neti 
his nieinluTsliip in 1SG4. The Cliub was founded in 1S17. Tli^^ number 
of inendiors beiiu; liiuitod to 47, it w^as proj>o8od to christen it “the 
Club of 47," but the name wa.s never ad<vted. Tl»e nature of the Club 
may be ^^athcred from its first rule : “ The purpo?© of tiio Clu^ is to 
promote its mucii as possible the scientific objects of the Royal Society ; 
to faciiitiito intercourse between those Fellows who are actively engaged 
iu cultivating the various branches of Natural Science, and who have 
contributed to its projfress; to increwe the attendance at the evening 
meetings, and to encourage the contributiou and discussion of papers.'* 
The Club met for dinner at 6, snd the chair was to be quitted at 8.15, it 
l^ing expected that members would go to the Royal ^iety. Of late 
years the dinner has been at 6.80, the Society meeting in the afternoon. 
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C, D, to J. D, Hooker. April 13tb [1855]. 

... I have had one cxperimont Bomo little time in progrosB 
•which will, I think, be interesting, namely, sooda in salt water, 
immersed in water of 32 -33'^, which I have and aliall long 
have, as I filled a great tank with snow. When I wrote laat I 
was going to triumph over you, for my cxporimont had in a 
slight degree succeeded ; but this, with infinite baseuesR, 1 did 
not tell, in hopes that you would say tliat you would oat all the 
plants which 1 could raise after immersion. It is very aggrava- 
ting that I cannot in the least romoinbor what you did formerly 
say that made mo think you scoffed at the exporimonts vastly ; 
for you now sc(*ni to view tho experiment like a good Christian. 
I have in small bottles out of doors, exposed to variation of 
temperature, (tcss, radisli, cabbages, lettuces, carrots, and celery, 
and onion seed. Tlieso, after immersion for exactly one w<u‘,k, 
have all germinated, which I did not in tho least expiict (and 
thought how you would siK'or at mo) ; for the water of nearly 
all, and of the cross <;s])ecially, sirndt very badly, and tlie cn^Hs 
seed emitted a wonderful quantity of mucus (the Vestiges* would 
have expo Jk d them to turn into tadpoles), so as to adhere in a 
mass ; but these si.'ods germinated and grow splendidly. Tho 
gorminaiion of all (especially cress and lettuces) has boon 
accelerated, oxce])t the cabbages, which have come up very 
irregularly, and a go«*d many, 1 think, dead. One would have 
thought, from their native habitat, that the cabbage wouhi have 
stood well. The LJuibelliferai and onions seem to stand the 
salt well. I wash the seed before planting tbora. I have 
written to the Gardeners' Chrovicle,^ tliough I doubt whether it 
was worth while. If my succoss seems to make it worth while, 
I will send a seed list, to got you to mark some different classes 
of seeds. To-day I replant the same sfjcds as above after 
fourteen days’ immersion. As many sea-currents go a mile an 
hour, even iu a week they migl.t he transported 168 miles ; tho 
Gulf Stream is said to go fifty and sixty miles a day. So 
much and too much on t^is head ; but my geese arc always 

swans. . . . 

• 

* The Vestiges of Creation^ by R. CharaberB. 

t A few Words a 8 km «4 for iufori nation. 'I’he resulte were piibliHliMil in 
the Gnrdenert' Chronicle, May 26, Nov. 1855. In the sunii' year 
(p. 789) he sent a postscrif>t to hiu former pajjer, correcting a misprint 
and adding a few words on tho seeds of the L^^^uininoKa). A fuller paper 
on the germination of seeds after treatment in salt water, ap|>eared in tho 
Linnean 8oo. Journal, 1857, p. 139. 

N 2 
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0. D. to J. D, Hooker. [April 1865.] 

• • . You are a good man to confcBS that you expected the 
cress would be killed in a week, for this gives me a nice little 
triumph. The children at first wore tremendously eager, and * 
asked me often, “ whether I should beat Dr. Hooker 1 The 
cress and lettuce have just vegetated well after twenty-one 
days’ immersion. But I will write no more, which is a great 
virtue in me ; for it is to ino a very great pleasure telling you 
everything I do. 

... If you know some of the experiments (if they may be 
so called) which I am trying, you would have a good right to 
sneer, for thoy are so absurd even in my opinion that I doro not 
toll you. 

Havo not some men a nice notion of exporimentising ? I 
have had a letter telling mo that seeds must have great power of 
resisting salt water, for otherwise how could they get to islands ? 
This is tho true way to solve a problem ? 

Experiments on tho transportal of seeds through tho agency 
of animals, also gave him much labour. Ho wrote to Fox 
(1856) 

“ All nature is perverse and will not do as I wish it ; and 
just at present I wish I had my old barnacles to w^ork at, and 
nothing now.” 

And to Hooker : — 

“ Everything has been going WTong with mo lately : tho fish 
at tho Zoolog. Boc. ate up lots of soaked scccIh, and in imagina- 
tion they had in my mind been swallowed, fish and all, by a 
heron, had boon carried a hundred miles, been voided on the 
banks of some other lake and germinated splendidly, when lo 
and behold, tho fish ejeettid vehemently, and with disgust equal 
to my o^vn, all the seeds from their mouths." 

THE ITNriNISIIED BOOK. 

In his Autobiographical sketch (p. 41) my father wrote : — 

“ Early in 1856 Lyell advised mo to write out my view^s pretty 
fully, and I began at once to do ^ on a scale throe or four 
times as extensive as that which was aftenrards followed in 
my Origin of Specic^t ; yet it was only an abstract of the 
materials which I had collected.” The remainder of tho 
present chapter is chiefly concerned with the preparation 
of this unfinished book. 

The work w^as begun on May 14th. and steadily continued up 
to June 1858, when it was interrupted by the arrival of Mr. 
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Wallace’s MS. During the two years which we are now con- 
sidering, he wrote ton chapters (that is about one-half) of the 
projected book, 

a jD. to J. D, Hooker, May 9th [1856], 

... I very much want advice and trutlfnl consolation if 
you can give it. I had a good talk with Lyoll about my spocies 
work, and he urges mo strongly to puldisli soinotliing. I am 
fixed against any periodical or Journal, as I positively will not 
expose myself to an Editor or a Council allowing a publication 
for which they might bo nbiisod. If I publish anything it 
must bo a vertj thin and little voliuno, giving a sketch of my 
views and difllculties ; but it is rt^ally dreadfully iinphilo- 
sophical to give a without exact references, of an 

unpublished work. But Lyoll seeinod to think I might do 
this, at the suggestion of friends, and on the ground, wliich I 
I might stiito, tljat I liad been at work for oightocn* years, 
and 3 'et could not ])ul)lis]i for several years, and especially as 
I could point out dilliculties which soomod to mo to roiiuiro 
especial investigation. Now what think 3 ^ 011 ? I should bo 
really gr: \ ful for advice. I thought of giving up a couple f>f 
months and writing such a sketch, and trying to k(?ep my 
judgment open whether or no to publisli it when completed. 
It will bo simply’^ impossible for nio to give exact refisrencoH ; 
an 3 ^tbing important I should state on ilio authority of tho 
author generally ; and instead of giving all tho facts on which 
I ground my^ f opinion, I could give b 3 ^ memory only one or 
two. In tho Preface I 'would stiito tliat tluj work could TK»t 
be considered strictly scientific, but a mere sketch or outline 
of a future work in wliich full references, &c., should bo 
given. Ehou, ehou, I believe I should* sneer at any 0110 else 
doing this, and my onl\^ comfort is, that I truly never dreamed 
of it, till Lyell suggested it, and seems deliberately to think 
it advisable. 

I am in a peck of troubles, ami do pray forgive me for 
troubling you. ^ 

^ Yours affectionately. 

He made an attempt at a sketch of his views, but as he wrote 
to Fox in October 1856 : — 

‘‘ I found it such unsatisfactory work that I have desisted, 

* The interval of eighteen years, from 1837 when ho began to collect 
facts, would bring tho date of this Utter to 1855, not 1856, nevertholesi 
the latter seems the more probable date. 
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and am now drawing np my work as perfect as my matorialB 
of nineteen years’ collecting suffice, but do not intend to stop 
to perfect any lino of investigation beyond current work.” 

And in November ho wrote to Sir Charles Lyell : — 

“ J am working very steadily at my big book; I have found ^ 
it quite impossible to publish any preliminary essay or sketch ; 
but am doing my work as completely as my present materials 
allow without waiting to perfect them. And this much ac- 
celeration I owe to you.” 

Again to Mr. J^ox, in February, 1857 : — 

“ 1 am got most deeply interested in my subject ; though I 
wish I could sot less value on the bauble fame, either present 
or posthumous, than I do, but not I think, to any extreme 
degree : yet, if I know myself, I would work just as hard, 
though with less gusto, if I knew that my book would bo 
published for over anonymously.” 

C. D. to A. -R. Wallace, Moor Park, May 1st, 1857. 

My dkau Sik — I am much obliged for your letter of 
October 10th, from Celebes, received a few days ago; in a 
laborious undertaking, sympathy is a valuable and real en- 
couragement. By your letter and even still more by your 
paper* in the Annals, a j ear or more ago, I can plainly see 
that wo have thought much alike and to a certain extent have 
como to similar conclusions. In regard to the Paper in tho 
ATiTials, I agree to tho truth of almost every word of your 
paper ; and I daro say that you will agree with mo that it is 
very rare to find oneself agreeing pretty closely with any 
theoretical paper ; ft^r it is lamontublo how each man draws 
his own difTerent conclusions from the very same facts. This 
summer will make tho 20th year (!) sinci' I opened my first 
note-book, on the ([uestion how and in what way do species 
and varieties diiler from each other. I am now preparing my 
work for publication, but I find tho subject so very large, that 
though I have written many chapters, I do not suppose I shall 
go to press for two years. I have never heard how long you 
intend staying in tho Malay Archipelago ; I wish I might 
profit by tho publication of your Travels there before my work 
appears, for no doubt you wall reap a large harvest of facts. I 
have acted already in accoiAance with your advice of keeping 
domestic varieties, and those appearing in a stato of nature, 

• On tho Law tlmt has regulated tlio Introduction of New Species.’* 
^Ann. Nat. Hitt., 18.’35. 
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distinct ; bat I bavo Bomotimos doubted of tbo wisdom of this, 
and therefore I am glad to be backed by your opinion. I 
must confess, however, I rather doubt the truth of the now 
very prevalent doctrine of all our domestic aniiuiils having 
descended from several wild stocks; though I do not doubt 
that it is BO in snnui cases. I think tliere is rather better 
evidence on the sterility of hybrid animals than you socun to 
admit : and in regard to plants tlie collection of carefully 
recorded facts by Kolreutcr and Gaortner (and Herbort) is 
enormaus. I most entirely agree with you on th(i little tdTccts 
of “ cliiiiatal conditions,” wliich ono sees referred U) ad natismm 
in all books : I suppose some very little eflect must be attri- 
buted t*> siicli inf]iieiic<.'S, but I fully believe that they are very 
slight. It is nally impoHaible U) explain my views (in the 
<^>m])ass of a Ictb r), on the causes and means of variation in a 
stiite of nature; ])ut I have slowly adnptt'd a distim^t and 
tangible idea, — wlietber true or false others must judge; for 
the tirmest conviction of the truth of a doctrine h}'’ its author, 
seems, alas, not to ho the slightest guarantee of truth ! . . , 

In December 1857 ho wrote to the same correspondent : — 

“ You ttsk whether I shall discuss ‘ man/ I think 1 sIjuII 
avoid the whole subject, as so surrounded witli jirtjudices; 
though i fully admit that it is the highest and most interesting 
probhun for the naturalist. My work, on which 1 have now 
been at work more or less for twenty years, will not fix (jr 
settle anything; but I hope it will aid by giving a largo <^ol- 
lection of facts, wdlh one definite end. I got on very ^ lowly, 
partly from ill-licalth, partly from l>eing a very slow worker, 
I have got about half WTitte.n ; but 1 do not suppose I shall 
publish under a couple of years. I have now been three whole 
iu:>iiih8 on one cliapter on Hybridism I 

“ 1 am astonislicd to see that you exjiect to remain out three 
or four years more. "Wliat a wonderful d(ial will have 
seen, and wliat interesting areas —the grand Malay And) i pel ago 
and the riche.st parts of South America I I infinitely admire 
and honour y{>ur zeal and courage in the go(»d cause of Natural 
Science ; and you have my very sincere and cordial good 
wishes for success ui til kind.s, and may all your tbeoi'ies 
BiK^ceed, except that on Oceanic Islands, on which subject I 
will do battle to the death.” 

And to Fox in February 1858 ; — 

“ I am working very hard at my book, perhaps too hard. 
It will bo very big, and I am become most cloejdy interested 
in the way facts fall into groups. I am like Creesus 0 V(;r- 
whelmed with my riches in facts, and I mean to make my book 
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as perfect as ever I can. I shall not go to press at soonest 
for a couple of years.** 

The letter which follows, written from his favourite resting 
])lace, the Water-Cure Establishment at Moor Park, comes in 
like a lull before the storm, — tho upset of all his plans by the 
arrival of Mr. Wallace’s manuscript, a phase in tho history of 
his life to which tho next chapter is devoted. 

C. D. U) Mrs. Darwin, Moor Park, April [1868]. 

The weather is quite delicious. Yesterday^ after writing to 
you, I strolled a little beyond tho glade for an hour and a half, 
and enjoyed myself — tho fresh yet dark green of the grand 
Si^otch lire, the brown of the catkins of tho old birches, with 
their white stems, and a fringe of distant green from the 
larches, made an excessively pretty view. At last I fell fast 
asleep on tho grass, and awoke with a chorus of birds singing 
around mo, and squirrels running up tho trees, and some wood- 
peckers laughing, and it was as pleasant and rural a scene as 
over I saw, and I did not care one penny how any of tho 
beasts or birds had been formed. I sat in tho drawing-room 
till after eight, and then 'went and road tho Chief Justice’s 
summing up, and tlumght B^.rnard * guilty, and then read a 
bit of my novel, which is fennnino, virtuous, clerical, philan- 
thropical, and all that sort of thing, but very decidedly flat. I 
say feminine, for the author is ignorant about money matters, 
and not much of a lady— for she makes her men say, “ My 
Lady.” I like Miss Craik very much, though we havo some 
battles, and dift’or on every subject. I like also the Hun- 
garian ; a thorough gentleman, formerly attach^ at Paris, and 
fihen in the Austrian cavalry, and now a pardoned exile, ^vith 
broken health. He does not seem to like Kossuth, but says, 
he is certain [he is] a sincere patriot, most clover and eloquent, 
but weak, with no determination of character. , . . 

* Simon Bernard was tried in April 1858 m an accessory to Orsini’a 
attempt on tlie life of tlie Emperor of tlie French. The verdict wai ** nut 
guilty.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Tn* WMTINO OP THR ‘ OKlrtlN OP 8PK0I1C8/ 

“ I have done my best. If you had all iny material I ait» stiro 5 ’'ou would 
have made a splendid book. a Itiier to Lyell, June 21, 18511. 

JUNE 18 , 1858, TO NOVEMBER 1859. 

C. D. to C. LyelL Down, 18tli [June 1858]. 

My dear Lvklu — S ome year or bo ago you rocoiumendoJ 
me to read a paper by Wallace in the Annalsy* whicli bad 
interested you, and as I was writing to him, I know this would 
please him much, so I told him. Ho has to-day sent mo the 
enclosed, >.nd asked me to forward it to you. It Bcoms to 
me well worth reading. Your words have come true with a 
vengeance — that I should ho fore.stulled. You said tin's, vvlicn 
I explained to you here very briefly ray views of ‘ Natural 
Selection * depending on the struggle for existence. I nevop 
saw a more striking coincidence ; if Wallace hiul my MS. 
sketch written out in 1842, he could not have made a hotter 
short abstract 1 Even his terms now stand as heads of my 
chapters. Please return me tlie MS., which he docs not say 
he wishes mo to publish, but I shall, of course, at onoo writfs 
and offer to send to any journal. So all my originality, what- 
ever it may amount to, will he smashed, though my book, if it 
will ever have any value, will not ho deteriorated ; as all the 
labour consists in the application of the theory. 

I hope you will approve of Wallace’s sketch, that I may toll 
him what you say. 

My d^r Lyell, yours most tnily. 

a D, to 0. Lyell. Down [June 25, 1868]. 

My dear Lyell — I am very sorry to trouble you, busy as 
you are, in so merely personal an affair ; but if you will give 
me your deliberate opinion, you will do mo as great a service 

• AnnaU and Mag. of Nat. 1 855. 
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as evor man did, for I have entire confidence in yonr jndgment 
and honour. . . . 

Tliere is nothing in Wallace’s sketch which is not written 
out much fuller in my sketch, copied out in 1844, and read by 
Hooker some dozen years ago. Ab(»ut a year ago I sent a’ 
short sketch, of whif^h I have a copy, of my views (owing to 
coiTcspondence on several points) to Asa Gray, so that I could 
most truly say and j)rove that 1 take iirdhing from Wallace. 

I should be extremely glad now to j«iiblish a sketch of my 
general views in about a dozen pages or so ; but I cannot 
persuade myself that I can do so honourably. Wallace says 
nothing about publication, and I enclose his letter. But as I 
had not intended b) publish any sketch, can I do so honourably, 
because Wallace has sent me an outline of his doctrine ? I 
w'ould far rather bum my whole book, than that ho or any 
other man should think tliat I had behaved in a paltry spirit. 
Do you not think his having sent mo this sketch ties ray 
hands? .... If I could honourably publish, I w^ould stato 
that I was induced now to publish a sketch (and I should bo 
very glad to bo permitted to say, to follow your advice long 
ago given) from Wallace liaving sent me an outline of my 
general conclusions. We ditter only, [in] that I was led to 
views from what artificial selection lias done for dimiestic 
animals. I would send Wallace a coj>y of my letter to Asa 
Gray, to show him that I had not stohui his doctrine. But I 
cannot tell whether to publish now would not be base and 
paltry. This was my first impression, and I should have 
ceitainly acted on it had it not been for your l(‘ttor. 

This is a trumpery atVair to trouble you with, hut you cannot 
tell how much obliged I should bo fnr your advice. 

By the way, w'ouhl you tibject to send this and your answer 
to Hooker to bo forwarded to me? for th*,u I sliall have the 
ojiinioii of my two best and kindest friends. This letter is 
miserably written, and I write it now, that I may for a time 
banish the wdiolo subject ; and I am worn out with musing. . . . 

My good dear friend, forgive me. This is a trumpei^ letter, 
influoTiced by trumiiory feelings. 

Yours most truly. 

I will never trouble you or Hooker on the subject again. 

(7. D, to C, LycU, Down, 26th [June 1858]. 

Mv DKAU Ltell— Forgive me for adding a P.S. to make the 
case as strong as possible against myself. 

Wallace might say, “ You did not intend publishing an 
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abstract of yonr views till you received my comminii cation. 
Is it fair to take advantage of my having fro(dy, tliougb un- 
asked, communicated to you my ideas, and thus provi^nt mo 
forestalling you ? ” The advantage which I should take, being 
•that I am induced to publish from privately knowing that 
Wallace is in the field. It seems hard on luo that 1 should ho 
thus compelled to lose my priority of iimriy years’ standing, 
but I cannot feel at all sure that this alters the justice cd* tin) 
case. First impressions arc generally riglit, and I at first 
thought it would bo dishonourablo in mo now to i)ublish. 

Yours most truly. 

P.S. — I have alw'ays thought you would make a first-rato 
Lord Chancellor ; and I now appeal to you as a Lord 
Chancellor. 


C, D. to J. D. Hooker, Tuesday night [Juno 29, 1858]. 

Mt DEAU Hooker — I have just read your letter, and see 
you want tlio papers at once. I am quite prostrated,* and 
can do nothing, hut I send \N allaco, and the abstract f (d my 
letter to .^isa Gray, which gives most iuqxirfectly only the 
moans of change, and does not touch on reasons for Ixditiviug 
that species do change. I dare say all is too late. I hardly 
care about it. But you are too gcjncrons to sacrifice so much 
time and kindness. It is most generous, mo.st kind. I send 
my sketch of 1814 solely that you may see by ,>our own 
handwriting that you did read it. I really cannot bear to 
look at it. Do not waste much lime. It is luiserablo in mo 
to care at all about priority. 

The table of contents will show what it is. 

I would make a similar, but shoHer and more accurate 
sketch for the Linncan Journal, 

1 will do anything. God bless you, my dear kind friend. 

I can write no more. I send this by my servant to Kew. 

The joint paper J of Mr. Wallace and my father \vas read 
at the Linnean Society on the evening of July 1st. Mr. 

* After the death, from acarlct fever, of Iuh infant chihl. 

t “Abstract” is here used in the j-enso of “extract;” in this sense 
also it occurs in the Linnean Journalt wficre the sources of my fathei^s 
pai>er are described. 

X “ On the tendency of Species to form Varieties and on tljo Perpetua- 
tion of Varieties and Species by Natural Means of Selection .” — 1 inman 
iiocusty*$ Journal^ iii. [>. 53. 
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Wallace’s Essay boro the title, “ On the Tendency of Varieties 
to depart indefinitely from the Original Type.” 

My father’s contribution to the paper consisted of (1) Ex- 
tracts from the sketch of 1844 ; ( 2 ) part of a letter addressed 
to Dr. Asa Gray, dated September 6, 1857. The paper was 
“ communicated ” to tlie Society by Sir Charles Lyell and Sir 
Joseph Hooker, in whose prefatory letter a clear account of 
the circumstances of the caso is given. 

Eeforring to Mr. Wallace’s Essay, they wrote : — 

“ So higlily did Mr. Darwin appreciate tlie value of the 
views therein set forth, that ho proposed, in a letter to Sir 
Charles Lyell, to obtain Mr. Wallace’s consent to allow the 
Essay to be published as soon as possible. Of this step we 
liighly approved, provided Mr. Darwin did not withhold from 
the public, as he was strongly inclined to do (in favour of 
Mr. Wallace), th(j niernoir \vhi(di ho had himself written on 
the same subject, and wbicb, us before stated, one of us had 
penisod in 1844, and the contents of which wo had both of us 
1)0011 privy to for many years. On rfipresenting this to Mr. 
Darwin, ho gave us permission to make what use w^e thought 
proper of his memoir, Ac. ; and in adopting our present course, 
of presenting it to the Linnoan Society, wo have explained to 
him that wo arc not sidely considering the relative claims to 
pri«)rity of himself and his friend, Imt the interests of science 
generally.” 

Sir diaries Lyell and Sir J. D. Hooker wi re present at the 
reading of the paper, and both, I believe, made a few remarks, 
chiefly with a view of impressing on those iirosout the 
necessity of giving the most careful consideration to what 
they bad heard. Tln^re was, however, no sein bianco of a 
disciissioiL Sir Joseph Hooker writes to mo : “ TJic interest 
excited was intense, but the subject wjis too novel and loo 
ominous for tlio old school to cuter the lists, before armouring. 
After the meeting it was talked over with bated breath : 
Lyell’s approval and perhaps in a small way mine, as his 
lieutenant in the affair, rather overawed the Fellow's, who 
would otherwise have flown out against the doctrine. We 
liad, too, the vantage ground of being familiar with the authors 
and their theme.” 

Mr. Wallace has, at my request, been so good as to allow me 
to publish tho following letter. Professor Newton, to whom 
the letter is addressed, had submitted to Mr. Wallace his re- 
collections of what the latter had related to him many years 
before, and had asked Mr. Wallace for a fuller version of the 
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Btory. Hence the few corrections in Mr. Wallace’s letter, for 
instance hed for hammoch 

A. B. Wallace to A. Newton. Frith Hill, Godaiming, 
• Dec. 3rd, 1887. 

My i)ELA.n Newton— I had hardly hoard of Darwin before 
going to the East, except as connected with tlio voyage of the 
Beaglcy which I think 1 had read. 1 saw him once for a few 
minutes in the British Musemu before I sailed. Through 
Stevens, my agent, I hoard that ho wanted curious varieties 
which he was studying. I think I wrote to him about some 
varieties of ducks I had sent, and he must have written onco to 
me. I find on looking at his “ Life ** that his first letter to mo 
is given in vol. ii. p. 95, and an(»thor at p. 100, both after the 
publication of my first paper. I must have heard from somo 
notices in th<3 Athenaeum, I think (which 1 had sent me), 
that ho was studying varieties and specios, and as I was coii- 
tinuijly thinking of the subject, I wrote to him giving some of 
my notions, and making somo suggestions. But at that time 
I had not the remotest notion that ho had already arrived at a 
definite tl \ ry — still lo.ss that it was the same as occurred to 
mo, suddenly, in Tomato in 1858. The most intorosting co- 
incidence in the matter, I think, is, tliat I, as well as Darwin^ 
was led to th(5 theory itself through Malthus — in niy case it was 
his elaborate account of the action of “preventive cher;ks’* in 
keeping down the j)opulation of savage races to u toloxiibly 
fixed but scanty number. This had strongly im j)rcssed mo, and 
it suddenly flashed u[K)n mo that all animals are necessarily 
thus kept down — “the struggle for existonco” — whilo varia- 
tions^ on which I was always thinking, must nocoBsarily ofhm 
be henejicial, and would then cause those varieties to increase 
whilo the injurious variations diminished.* You are quite at 
liberty to mention the circumstances, but I think you have 
coloured them a little highly, and introduced somo sliglit 
errors.* I was lying on my bed (no hammocks in tbo East) in 
the hot fit of intermittent fever, when the idf;u siiddcuily camo 
to me. I thouglit it almost all out before tbo fit was over, and 

• This passage was publislied as a footnote in a r(‘view of the IMe and 

Lelterg of Cftarlrs Darwin which appeared in tlie Quarterly lieview, 
Jan. 18SS. In the new edition (1891) of Natural Selection and Tremical 
Nature (p. 20), Mr. Wallace has given the facts al>ove narrated. There 
is a sligiit and quite unimportant discrepancy between the two accounts, 
viz. that in the narrative of 1891 Mr. Wallace speaks of the “ cold fit** 
instead of the “ hot fit of his ague attack. 
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tho moment I got up ]>eg m to write it down, and I believe 
finished tho first draft the next day. 

I had no idea whatever of “ dying,” — as it was not a Borions 
illness, — but 1 had tho idea of working it out, so far as I was 
able, when I ndurne-d homo, not at all expecting that Darwin 
hikd so long anticipated me. I can truly say wow, as I said 
many years ago, that I am glad it was so ; for I have not tho 
love of w^frJe^ cjrperimmt and detail that was so pre-eminent in 
Darwdn, and without whicli anything I could have wTittcu 
would never have convinced the world. If you do refer to mo 
at any huigth, can you send mo a proof and I will return it to 
you at once ? 

Yours faitlifully 

Alfred R. Wallace. 


C, D. to J, D, Ilnolrr. Miss Wedgwood’s, Hartficld, Tunbridge 
Wells [July loth, 1858]. 

Mv DEAR Hooker— Your letter to Wallace seems to me 
perfect, ([iiito clear and most courteous. I do not tliink it 
could j)(‘Sisihly h(5 iin]»r(»ved, and 1 have to-day forwarded it 
with a letter of my own. 1 always tliought it very possiblo 
that I might bo forestalled, but I fancied that I had a grand 
enough 8<»ul md to care ; but I found myself mistaken and 
punislu’d ; I had, however, quito resigned myself, and had 
written half a letU r to Wallace to give up all priority to him, 
and should certainly not have changed had it not been for 
IjVi irs and y»)ur quito extraordinary kindness. I assure you 
I feel it, and shall not forget it. I am more than satisfied at 
w hat look ])laeo at the Liuncan Society. I had thought that 
your letter ami mine to Asa Gray were to ho only an appendix 
to Wallae('’8 pajUT. 

Wo go from here in a few days to tho sea-sido, probably to 
tho Islo of Wiglit, and on my return (after a battle with 
pigeon skeletons') 1 will set to work at the abstract, though 
how on earth 1 shall malio anylhing of an abstract in thirty 
pages of the Journal, I know not, but will try my best. . . . 

i must try and sec you lH)foro your journey ; but do^ not 
think 1 am fishing to ask you to come to Down, for you will 
have no time for that. 

You cannot imagine how pleased I am that the notion of 
Natuml Selection has acted as a purgative on your bowels 
of immutability. Whenever naturalists can look at species 
changing as certain, w'hat a magnificent field will be open,— 
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on all the laws of variation, — on tho genealogy of all living; 
beings, — f>n their linos of migration, &o. &c. Pray thank 
Mrs. Hooker for her very kind little note, and jpray say how 
truly obliged 1 am, and in truth ashamed to think that she 
^should have had the trouble of copying my ugly MS. It was 
extraordinarily kind in her. Farewell, my dear kind friend. 

Yours affectionately. 

P.S. — I have liad some fun here in watching a slave-making 
ant; for I could not help rntJier doubting tlio wonderful 
stories, but I have now seen a defeated marauding i>arty, and 
I have seen a migration from one nest to another of tho slave- 
makers, carrying their slaves (who are home, and not field 
niggers) in their mouths 1 


(7. D. io (7. LtjeJl. King’s Hoad Hotel, Sundown, IhIo of 
Wight. July IBth [1858]. 

. . . Wo arc established hero for ton days, and then go on to 
Shanklin, which seems more amusing to one, liko myself, who 
cannot walk. Wo hope much that tho sea may do II. and L. 
good. And if it does, our expedition will answer, but not 
otherwise. 

I have never half thanked you for all tho extraordinary 
trouble and kindness you showed luo about Wallace’s affair. 
Hooker U)ld mo what was done at tho Linncan Sfxtiety, and I 
am far more tlian Kalisfied, and I do not think that Wallace 
can think my conduct unfair in aliov\ing you and Hooker to do 
whatever you thought fair. I certainly was a little annoyed 
to lose all priority, but had resigned myself to my fate. I am 
going to prepare a longer abstract ; but it is really impo8si}>lo 
to do justice to the subject, except by’ giving tho facts on 
which each conclusion is grounded, and that will, of course, be 
absolutely impossible. Your name and Hooker’s name ap- 
pearing, as in any way the least interested in my work will, I 
am certain, have the most important bearing in leading peoj[)le 
to consider the subject without prejudice. 1 look at this as so 
veryte important, that I am almost glad of Wallace’s paper for 
having led to this. 

My dear Lyell, yours most gratefully. 

The following letter refers to the proof-sheets of the 
Linnean paper. The ‘ introduction * means the prefatory 
letter signed by Sir C. Lyell and Sir J. D. Hooker. 
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(7. D, to J, D, Hooker. King’s Head Hotel, Sondown, lalo of 
Wight. July 2l8t [1858]. 

My DEAii ITookeu — I rcctiivcd only yesterday tho proof- * 
Bhoetfi, which I now rotnrn. I think your introduction cannot 
bo improved. 

I am disgusted with my bad writing. I could not improve 
it, without rewriting all, which would not be fair or worth 
while, as I have begun on a bettor abstract for the Linnoau 
Society. My excuse is that it never was intended for publi- 
cation. I have made <»nly a few corn^ctions in the stylo ; 
but I cannot make it docent, but I ho]>o moderately intelligible. 

I suppose some one will correct the revise. (Shall I ?) 

Could I have a clean proof to Bf.nd to Wallace ? 

I have not yet fully considered your remarks on big gcnci*a 
(but your gc'TKiral conc‘tirren(;e is f)f tho hifjlicBt pcmihle interest 
to me) ; nor si i all I bo able till I re-road my MS. ; but you 
may rely on it that you never make a remark to me which is 
lost from inattention, I am particularly glad you do iir»t object 
to my stating your objoctious in a moditiod form, for they 
always struck mo as very important, and ns having much 
inlicTont value, wliethor or no they wore fatal to my notions. 

1 will consider and reconsider all your remarks. . . . 

I am very glad at what you say about my Abstract, but you 
may redy on it that I will condense to tlio utmost. I would 
aid in money if it is too long.* In how many ways you have 
aided me ! 

Yours affectionately. 

Tho “ Abstract” mentioned in the last sentence of tho pre- 
ceding letter was in fact tho Ori<jin of Sptcies, on which he 
now set to work. In his Antohiography (p. 41) ho speaks of 
bogiimiiig to write in September, but iii his Diary he wrote, 
“July 20 to Aug, 12, at Sandown, began Abstract of species 
book.” Sop. IG, Kccommeneod Abstmet.” The book was 
iH'gun w’ith tlio idea that it would bd publi?'hc<l as a pa])cr, or 
series of papers, by tho Liiincan Society, and it was only in 
tlie late autumn that it becauio clear that it must take the form 
of an indejKmdont volume. 

♦ That is to gay, he would help to pay for the printing, if it should 
pro’io too long for the Linnean Society. 
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C, D. to J, 2>. IlooJcer, Norfolk Honso, Sliauklin, IkIo of 
Wight. [August 1858.] 

My dear Hooker, ~I write luorely to say that tho MS. 
canio safely two or tkroo days ago. I aiu much obliged for 
tho correction of stylo : I find it unutt( mbly dillicult to write 
clearly. When we moot I must talk over a few lajiiits on tho 
subject. 

You speak of going to tho sea side soiuowhoro ; wo tliink 
this the nicest sea side 2)laco wliich we have ev(T seen, and wo 
like Shanklin heUer tlian otlier spots on tlie south ca>aNt of tho 
island, though many are charming and prettier, so iliat 1 
would Rugg(’st your thinking of this placi'. We am on tho 
actual coast ; but hxstes dilfer so much about places. 

If you go to llroadsiairs, when there is a stnuig wind from 
tho coast of Franco and in fine, dry^, warm weatlier, look out 
and you will prohahly (!) boo thisth ‘-.seeds Idown across tho 
Chaniud. The other day I saw one blown right inland, and 
then in a few minutoB a second one and then a third ; and I 
said to myself, God bless me, how many thistles theu'e muht bo 
in France ; and 1 wrote a letter in imagination to you. But I 
then looked at tho loxn clouds, and noticed that tlicy were not 
coming inland, so I feared a screw was loose, I then walked 
beyond a headland and found tho wind iiarallel to tlio coast, 
and on this very headland a noble bed of thistles, wliicli by 
every wide eddy were blown far out to sea, and tlien came 
right in at right angles to tho shore 1 One day such a number 
of insects were uaslicnl up by tho tide, aud I brought to life 
thirteen species of Coleoptora ; not that I sii[>poRo these came 
from Franco. But do you watch for thistle-seed as you saunter 
along the coast. ... 


0, D, to J. D. Hooker, [Down] Oct. 6th, 1858. 

... If* you have or can make leisure, I should very much 
like to lioar nows of IVIrs. Hooker, yourself, aud tho children. 
W here did you go, and w’hal did you do and are doing ? There 
is a comprehensive text. 

You cannot tell how I enjoyed your little visit hero. It 
did me much good. If Harvey* is still with you, pray 
remember me very kindly to him. 

... I am w'orking most steadily at my Abstract F Or i yin oj 
Species], but it grows to an inordinate length; yet fully to 

• W. H. H.'irvcy, born 1811, died 1666: a walhknown botanist. 

o 
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make my view clear (and never giving briefly more than a fact 
or two, and Blurring over diflicultice), I cannot make it eliorter. 
It will yet take me three or four monihe ; so slow do I work, 
though never idle. You cann(»t imagine what a service you 
have done me in making me make this Abstract ; for though I 
thought I had got all clear, it has clarified my brains very 
much, by making me weigh tho relative importance of the 
several olemoiits. 

Ho nas not so fully occupied but that ho could find time to 
help his boys in their collecting. lie sent a short notice to 
tho Entomologists' Weekly Intelligencer ^ June 25th, 1859, 
recording tho capture of Licinus silphoifles, Chjtus mystiens^ 
Panagaus 4.-])ut<iulatus. Tho notice begins with ihe words, 
“ Wo threo vtiiy young collectors having lately taken in tho 
I)arish of Down,” Ac., and is signed by three of his boys, but 
\Nas clearly not writtc;n by them. I have a vivid recollection 
of tlio ]»l(uisnre of tuniing out my bottle of dea l beetles for my 
father to name, and the cxcib'.mcnt, in which ho fully shared, 
wb('n any of them proved to Ikj uncommon ones. Tlio following 
lett«?r to ]\Ir. Fox (Nov Kith, 1H58), illustrates this point; — 

“ I am nunimlod of old days by my third hoy having just 
begun collecting beetles, and he caught tho other day lhachinus 
erepitansy of immortal Wbittlesca More memory. My blood 
boiled with old ardour when ho caught a Licinus — a prize 
unkuow'n to mo.” 

And again to Sir John Liihhock ; — 

“ I fool like an old war-horse at tho sound of the trumpet 
W'hon I read nlumt the capturing of rare beetles — is not this a 
magnanimous simile for a decayed entomologist? — It really 
almost makes mo long to b<>gin collecting again. Adios. 

“ ‘ Flnrciit Eiitomologia ’ I —to which toast at Cambridge I 
have drunk many a glass of wine. So again, ‘ Florcat Ento- 
mologia.’ — N.ll. I have not now been drinking any glasses full 
of wiiic” 

C Z>. to J. D. Hooker, Down, Jan. 23rd, 1859^ 

... I enclose letters to you and mo fn»m IN'allaco. I ad- 
mire extremely the spirit in which they are written. I pever 
felt very sure what he would say. He must bo an amiable 
man. Please return that to me, and Lycll ought to be told 
how well satisfio^i be is. These letters have vividly brought 
befivre mo how much I owe to your and Lyell’s most kind and 
generous conduct in all this aflTair. 

. , . How' glad I shall be w'ben the Abstract is finished, and 
I can rest ! . . . 
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C. D. to A. B. Wallace, Down, Jan, 25th [1859]. 

j My pear Sir, — I wub extremely much phiused at reci iving 
three days ago ytiur hdtor to mo and that to Dr. lloolior. 
Permit mo to say Ijow heartily I admire tlio spirit in which 
they are written. Though I had absolutely nothing whatever 
to do in leading L3"cll and Hooker to what they thought a fair 
course of action, j’ot I naturally could not but feel anxious lo 
hear uhat your impression would be. I owo indinclly mucli 
to you and them ; for I alm<mt think tliat Lyoll wtuild have 
proved right, and I should never have comph'hd my larger 
work, for I have found my Abstract [Origin of Species] hard 
enough with ray poor healtli, but now, tljnnk God, I am in 1113’' 
last chapter but one. I^Iy Abstrivct will make a small volume 
of 400 or 600 pages. Whenever published. I will, of cours(‘, 
send you a copy, and then you will sc>o what I mean about tluj 
part which I believe selection has played with domestic pro- 
ductions. It is a very different part, as you suj)poso, from 
that played hy “ Natural Selection. ' I sent off, by the same 
nddn'.ss as this note, a copy of the Journal of the Ltnnran 
Socieitf^ and subsequently I have scut soirio half-dozen copies 
of the paper. I have many other copies at 3'our disj)' sal. . . . 

I am glad to lituir that you have been attending to birds’ 
nests. I have done so, though almost cxclusivfily under oim 
point of view, viz. to bli()*v that instinets vary, so tliat Hole(‘ti<>n 
could work on and improve them. Few otla r instincts, so to 
speak, can Im) preserved in a Museum. 

Many thanks for your offer tf» look after horses’ stripes ; it 
there arc any donkeys, pray add them, 1 am dc lighk d to hoar 
that you liavc collected bees’ <Jombs. . . . Tliis is an especial 

hobby of mine, and J think I can throw a light oji tljo subject. 
If you can collect dxiplicatos at no very great expenses, 1 
should bo glad of soine sixicimens for myself with soim^ be,« K uf 
ciach kind. Young, growing, and irregular combs, and tlios(j 
which have not had pupae, are most valuable for nKjasuremonts 
and examination. Their edges should ho u oll prot cted against 
abrasion. 

Every one whom I have seen has thought your paper very 
well written and interesting. It puts my extracts ( written in 
1839, • now just twenty years ago !), which I must say in 
apology were never for an instant intended for publication, 
into the shade. 

* See a diecuesion on the date of the earliest sketch of tho Origin 
in the TAfe and Lftter$, ii. p 10. 
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You ask al)out LyelVs frame of mind. I think he is some- 
\^hat staggered, but docs not give in, and speaks with horror, 
often to ino, of what a thing it would 1)(‘, and what a job it 
would Ik) for 11)0 next edition of The Vrincqjlci^, if ho w^ere 
“ perverted/* But ho is most candid aiid honest, and I think 
will end by being ]>cTVf'rted. Dr. Hooker has become almost 
as heterodox as you or I, and I look at Hooker as by far tho 
most capable judge in Europe. 

Most cordially do I wish you health and entire success in 
idl y(/ur pursuits, and, God knows, if admirable zeal and 
energy deserve success, most amply do you deserve it. I look 
at my own career as nearly run out. If I can jmblisli my 
Abstract and perhaps iny greater work on the sauie subject, 
1 shall look at my course as done. 

Beli(;vc ino, my dear Sir, y(/urs very sinccrcl}". 

In March 1859 ilie work whs telling heavily on him. He 
wreto to Fox : — 

“ 1 can soo daylight through my work, and am now finally 
(uuTe(‘ting my chui)lor8 for tho press ; and I liopo in a month 
or six weeks to have j)roof-sheots. I am weary of my work. 
It is a very odd thing that I have no sensation that I overwork 
my brain ; hut facts couj])el nui to concdiido that my brain was 
never fi)rm('d for much thinking. Wo are rc'solved to go for 
two or throe months, when I have finished, to Hklcy, or some 
such place, tn SCO if I can anyhow give my health a good start, 
for it ec’rtainly has h<'( n wretched <'f late, and has incapacitated 
me for everything. You do mo injustice when you think that 
I work for fame ; I value it to a certain extent ; but, if I know 
myself, 1 w'urk from a sort <»f instinct t > try to make out 
truth," 


C. i>. tn C. LydL Down, March 28th '1859 . 

My deak Lveil,— If I ki tp decently well, I hope to be able 
to go to press with my volunm early in May. This being so, 
I want much to beg a little advice from you. From an ex- 
pression in Lotly Lyell’s noto, I fancy that you have 6po*ken to 
Murray. Is it so? And is he willing to publish my Ah- 
rtnict ? • If you will tell me whether anything, and what has 
passed, I will then wriie to him. Does he know at all of the 
subject of the book ? Secondly, can you advise me whether I 
bad better state wbat terms of publication I should prefer, or 

• Th^ Origin of Sp^^,ie$ 
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first ask him to projkot^o tonns ? And what do you think would 
be fair terms for an edition ? Share proiits, or what ? 

Lastly, will you he so very kind as to look at tho enelosod 
title and give me your opinion and any criticisms ; yon must 
remember that, if I have health, and it appears wortli doing, 1 
have a much larger utmI full b(»ok on the saino suhj(*ct nearly 
ready. 

My Abstract will he about five linmlrcd pages of tlie sizi' 
of your first edition of the Tllemenis of Geology, 

Tray forgive me troubling you with the ahovo queries ; ami 
you shall have no more ironblo on lh(‘ subject. I hojuj tlui 
world goes well with yon, and that \ou are getting cm with 
your various ui.rks. 

1 am working very liard for rno, and long to finish and ho 
free and try to recover some liealth. 

My dear Lycll, over yours. 

P.S. — Wi.uld you advise ino to tc*ll Murray tlnit my hook is 
not m< ro ini-< rtli- dox than the subject makes inevitable. Tluit 
I do not discuss tho origin of man. That I do not brin;; in 
any discussirm about Gi'iiesis, Ac. Ac., and only give facts, and 
Biich conclusions from tln m as seem to mo fair. 

Or had • better say nothing to Murray, and asKurne that lu^ 
cannot object to this much unorthodoxy, uhich in fiuc is not 
more than any (ie^dogioal Treatise wliich runs slap conntor to 
Genesis. 

Enclosure. 

AN AJtSllUCT OF AN ESSAY 

os THK 

ORIGIN 

or 

SPECIES AND VAUIETIES 

THnOUfUl NATl'KAI, SKM.'JIIOS 

BT 

CnARLES Da u WIN, Af.A. 

VKILOW Of TUR ROTAl., OKOljOQirAL. A^D LIlfVRAlf SOOTCTirA. 

LONOOXl 

Ao. Ao. &U. &0. 
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a D, to a Lyell Down, March 30th [1859]. 

My DEAii Lyell, — You have been nricomnionly kind in all 
you have You not (uily hsivo saved me much tr(»ublo ^ 

and Home aiiuety, but have done all incomparably better than I 
could liave done it. T am much pleased at all you say about 
Murray. I will \\rit(i either t»>-ilay or to-morrow to him, and 
will Bond shortly a large bundle of MS., l)ut unfortunately I 
cannot for a week, us the lirst three ebapk^rs arc in the 
copyists’ bunds. 

1 am sorry about Murray objecting to the term Abstract, as 
I look at it as the only poKKible apology for not giving refer- 
eneoH and facts in full, but I will dofor to him and you. I am 
also Hori 7 a])out the term “ natural selection.’' I hopo to 
retain it with (ixphiuation Komewhat as tlms : — 

“ 'rhrough nutiirul Hclcction. or tlu* j*rc8rrviition of favoured raced.” 

Why I like the tonn is that it is constantly used in all works 
on breeding, and I am surprised that it is not familiar to 
Murray; but I Lave bo long studied Riudi works that 1 Lavs 
ceased to bo a competent judge. 

I again most tnily and cordially thank you for your really 
valiuilde assistance. 

Yours most truly, 

C, I), to J, 1). Hoolcer. Down, April 2ud [1859], 

... I wrote to him [Mr. Murray] and gave liim the 
headings of the chapters, and told him he Could not have the 
jVlS. for ten days or so ; and thiB morning I received a letter, 
olVeriiig me handsome terms, and Bgreeiug to publish without 
seeing the I^IS. ! So he is eager enough ; 1 think I should 
liave been cautious, anyhow, but, «)wiiig to your letter, I told 
liim most rjLplirithf lliat I accept his ofllr solely on condition 
that, after Lo has soon part or all the MS. be Las fulj power 

retracting. You will think me presumptuous, but I think 
my bi>ok will bo popular to u ecrtaiif extent (enough to ensure 
[against] heavy loss) amongst scientific and seini-scieEtific 
men ; why I think so is, because I Imvo found in conversation 
BO great and surprising an interest amongst such men, and 
some 0-scientific [non-scientific] men on this subject, and all 
my chapters are not nearly so dry and dull as that which you 
have read on geographical distribution. Anyhow', Murray 
ought to 1)0 the best judge, and if ho chooses to publish it, I 
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think I may wash my hands of all re8p.>nslbility. I am sure 
my friends, f.e. Lyell and you, have been extraordinarily kind 
in troubling yoursolvos on the matter. 

I sliall be delighted to see you tho day before Good Friday ; 
there would be one advantage for you in any other day — as 
I believe both my bi>yg come homo on that day — and it would 
bo almost impossible that I could send tho carriage for you. 
There will, I bclitwo, bo some relations in tho house — but I 
hope you will not ciaro for that, as wo shall easily got as much 
talking as my imbecile state allows. 1 shall deeply enjoy 
seeing you. 

... I am tired, so no more. 

P.S. — Please to send, well tied up with strong string, my 
Geographical ]\IS. towards the latter half of next week -t.e. 
7th or Hth — that I may send it with more to Murray ; and God 
help him if ho trios to read it. 

... I cannot help a little doubting whether Lyell would 
take much pains to induce Murray to publish my book ; this 
was not d(»no at my request, and it rather grates against my 
pride. 

I know that Lyell has been infinitely kind about my affair, 
but your lashed [i.e. underlined] ‘‘ induce ** gives tho idea that 
Lyell had unfairly urged Murray. 

(7, I), to <7. Murray, Down, April 5th [1859], 

My deau — I send by this post, the Title (with some 
remarks on a separate page), and the first three chapters. If 
you have patience to road all Ghapter I., I honestly tliink you 
will have a fair notion of tho interest of tho whole h lok. It 
may bo crmceit, but I believe the subject will interest the 
public, and 1 am sure that tho viewp are original. If you 
think otherwise, 1 must repeat my re«|uest that you will freely 
reject my work ; and though I shall bo a littlo disajjp liiito l, 1 
shall bo in no way injured. 

If you ch()Ose to read Chapters II. and III., you will have a 
dull and rather abstrusq chapter, and a plain and interesting 
one, in my opinion. 

As soon as y<m have done with tho MS., please to send it 
by careful messenger^ and plainly directed, to Miss Q. Tollott,* 
14, Queen Anne Street, Cavendish Square. 

This lady, being an excellent judge of stylo, is going to look 
out for errors for me. 

* MitfS Tollett wAi an old friend of tb» family. 
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Yon must take your own time, but the sooner you finish, the 
sooner she will, and the sooner I shall get to press, which I so 
earnestly wish. 

I presume you will wish to see Chapter IV.,* the key-stone 
of my arch, and Chapters X. and XI., but please to inform mo 
on this head. 

My dear Sir, yours sincerely. 

On April 11th ho wrote to TTookor : — 

I write one line to say that I h(;ard from Murray yester- 
day, and ho says ho has rend the first three chapters of 
[my] MS. (and tin's incliuhis a veiy dull one), and he abides by 
jiis otl'er. Ilenco he does not want more MS., and you can 
send my Geographical chapter when it pleases you.” 

Part of the MS. seems to have becui lost on its way back to 
my father. lie wrote (April 14) to Sir J. I). Hooker : — 

“ J have the old MS., otherwise the loss wcnild luive killed 
mo! The worst is now that it will cause delay in getting to 
press, and far irorst of all, 1 lose all advimtago of your having 
looked over my chapter, f except the tliird jiart returned. I 
am very sorry Mrs. Hooker took the trouble of copying the 
two pages.” 


C. D. to i7. D. IToolrr. [April or May, 1850.] 

. . . Please do not say to any one that 1 tliought iny book on 
species would bo fairly jiopiilar, and have a fairly remunerative 
sale (which was the lu'ight of my ambition), for if it prove a 
dead failure, it would make mo the more ridiculuiiB. 

I enclose a criticism, a taste of the future — 

Jiev. S. Ilavijhtons Addrvss to the Geological Societjf, Duhlin.X 
This 8i»eculation of Mes.srs. Darwin and Wallace would 
not be worthy of notice were it not for the weight of authority 
of the names (i.c. Lyell’s and yours), und.r whoso auspices it 
has been brought forward. If it means what it says, ij is a 
truism ; if it means anything more, it is contrary to fact.” 

Q. E. D. 

• Tn the first odition Chapter iv. was on Natural Selection. «■ 

t The following cha^l^teri^*tic acknowledpnicnt of the help he received 
occurs in a letter to Hooker, of aUiut thiti time: *• I never did pick any 
one’s p<H*ket, but whilst wTiting my present chapter I keep on feeling 
(even whtn differing from you) just ns if I were Bteubng from you, 
so much do 1 owe to your writings ana conversation, so much mure than 
mere acknuwlotlgments show.’' 

} Feb. 9th, 1858. 
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C, D, to J. D. Iloohrr. Down, May lltli [1859]. 

My DEAR Hooker, — T hank yon for telling mo alxuit 
» obscurity of stylo. But on my life no nigger with lash over 
him could havo worked harder at clearness than 1 have done. 
But the very difficulty to me, of itself lends to tho probability 
that I fail. Yet one lady who has read all my M8. has found 
only two or throe obscure sentences ; but Mrs, Hooker having 
so found it, makes me tremble. I will do my best in proofs. 
You are a good man to take tho trouble to write about it. 

With respect to our mutual muddle/ J neviT for n moment 
thought wo could not innko our ideas chiur to eacdi other liy 
talk, or if eitlier of us had time to write in cxienso, 

I imagine from some expressions (but if you ask me what, 
I could not answer) that you look at vaiiubility as sonio 
necessary contingency with organisms, and further that tljon^ 
is some noecssary tendency in tho variability to go on diverging 
in character or degree. If you doy I do not agree. “ Be- 
version again (a fonn of inluTitance), I look at as in no way 
din ctly connected with Variation, tlanigh of course inheritance 
is of fundamental importance to us, f^r if a variation bo not 
inherited, it is of no signification to us. It was on such points 
tts these I fancied tliat wo perhaps started diffi;rently. 

1 fear that my b(iok will not desfuvo at nil tin* ])lc‘Msant 
things you say about it, and Good Lord, how 1 do long to haV'* 
done witli it ! 

Since the above was WTitten, I havo receive d and Imve beam 
much interested by A. Gray. I am delighted at liis note alioul 
my and Wallace’s paper, lie will go round, for it is futile to 
give up very many bpocies, and 8U)p at an arbitrary lino at 
others. It is what my father called Unitariaiiism, “ a feather- 
bed to catch a falling Christian.”, • , 

0. D, to J. Murray, Down, June Idth [1859]. 

My dear Sill, — Tho diagram will do very well, and I will 
send it shortly to Mr. West to havo a few triiliiig corrections 
mada. 

I get on very slowly with proofs. I romembor N^Titing to 
you that I thought there would bo not mocli correction. I 

♦ “ Wl)on I go over tho chapter I will bco what I ran (lf>, but I bardly 
know bow I am obscure, and 1 Ibiuk wo aro Hraurhow in a mutual 
muddle with robpect to each other, from etarting from toujO fundamen tally 
different notiomi/'— Letter of May 6th, 1S59. 
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hdneHtly wrote wliat I thought, but was most grievously 
mistaken. I hiicl the stylo incretlibly bad, and most difficult 
to mako clear and smooth. I am extremely sorry to say, on 
accimiit of (*x])eiiso, and loss of time for mo, that the corrections 
are vi ry heavy, as heavy as possible. But from casual glances, 
I still hope that later chapters are not so badly written. How 
I could liavo written so badly is quite iuconceivublo, but I 
suj)poso it was ON\iiig to my whole attention being fixed on the 
general line (T argument, and not on details. All I can say is, 
that 1 am very sorry. 

Yours very sincerely, 

C, J). to J, D. ]JntJ:er, Down [Sept.] 11th [1859], 

My DicAU Hooker, — 1 corrected the last proof yesterday, 
and I Imve now' my revises, index, which will take me 
near to the end of the month. So that the neck of my work, 
thank TJod, is broken. 

I write now to say tliat I am uneasy in my conscience about 
hesitating t«» look over your proofs,’*^ but I was fooling 
miserably unwell and shattered wlnn I wrote. I do not 
BUp])OHO I could bo of hardly any use, but if 1 could, pray 
send mo any ])roofH. I should be (and fear I was) the most 
ungratofnl man to hesitate to do anything for you after some 
fifteen or more years' help from you. 

As soon as ever I liavc fairly finished I shall bo off to Tlkloy, 
or some otln r Hydroi)athic ostablishment. But I shall be 
some time yt t, as my ju’ciofs have Ix^on so utterly obscured 
with corrocti(Uis, that I liave to correct heavily on revises. 

IHurray proposes to publish the first week in November. 
Oh, good heavens, the relief to luy head and body to banish 
the wdiole subject from my mind I 

I hopi) you do not lliink mo a brute rbout your proof- 
sheets. 

Farewell, yours affc tionatoly. 

Tho following letter is interesting ns showing with* what a 
very moderate amount of recog uitiuii he was satisfied, — and 
more than satisfied. ^ 

Sir Charles Lyell was President of the Geological section at 
tho meeting of the British Association at Aberdeen in 1859. 
In bis address bo said ; — “ On this difficult and mysterious 
subject [Evolution] a work will very shortly appear by Mr. 


Of Hooker’s Flora of Au4iralia. 
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OhorlcB Darwin, the result of twenty yoara of obeervationg and 
experiments in Zoology, Botany, and Geology, by wliicli ho 
has been led to the conclusion that those powers of nature 
which give rise to races and permanent varieties in animals 
and plants, are the same as those wliich in much longer periods 
produce species, and in a still longer scries of ages give rise 
to diflferences of generic rank. lie appi^ars to mo to have 
succeeded by his investigations and reaKonings in thnnving a 
flood of light on many classes of phonomona connected witli 
tho .affinities, gcogra})hical distrilmtion, and gcologic-ul suc- 
coBsion of organic beings, for which no other hypothesis has 
lieon able, or lius oven attomptt d lo aceonnt.” 

My father wrote : — 

“ You onco gave ino intense plouKiirc, or rather delight, by 
the way you were intorosied, in u maimer I never expected, 
in my Coral Kt‘of notions, and now you have again given mo 
similar pleasure by the manner you have noticed my spcicics 
work. Nothing could bo more satisfactory to mo, and I tliank 
you for myself, and evou more for the subject's sake, as I 
know well that tho sentence will make many fairly consider 
the subject, instead of ridiculing it.” 

And ag^in, a few days later ; — 

“ I do tiiank you for your eulogy at Aberdeen. I liavo been 
BO wearied and exliaustod of late that 1 have fur montliR 
doubted wbothcr I have n<d been llirowing away time and 
labour for nothing. But now I euro not what tlio uuiverHiil 
world says ; I have always found yon rigid, and certainly on 
this occasion I am not going to doubt for the first time. 
Whether you go far, or but a very short way with me and otliei s 
who believe as I do, I am contented, for my work (launot b<i 
in vain. You would laugh if you knew how often 1 have read 
your paragraph, and it has acted like a little dram.” 

G D. to G Lyell Down, Sept. 30th [1859]. 

My fiftAu Lyell, — I sent off this morning tho last sheets, 
but without index, which is not in typo. I look at you as my 
Lord High Chancellor hi Natural Science, and therefore I 
revest you, after you have finished, just to re-run over tho 
heads in the recapitulation-part of the last chapter. I shall Ix) 
"deeply anxious to hear what you decide (if you are able to 
decide) on the balance of the pros and contras given in my 
volume, and of such other pros and contras as may occur to 
you. I hope that you will think that I have given tl.o 
difficulties fairly. I feel an entire conviction that if you are 
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now Btaggercfl to any moderate extent, yon will come more 
and more round, the longer you keep the subject at all before 
your mind. I romomber w'ell how inmiy long years it was 
before I could look into the face of some of the difficulties 
and not feel quite abashed. I fairly struck my colours before 
the case of neuter insects.* 

I suppose that I am a very slow IhiTikcr, for you would bo 
surprised at the nunibt^r of years it took me to see clc-arly wlmt 
some of the 2 )roblem 8 were which had to be solved, such ns 
the necessity of the prineijdo of divergence of character, tlie 
(ixtinetiou of intermediate varieties, on a continuous area, with 
graduated conditions ; the double problem ()f sterile first 
crosses and sterile hybrids, Sic. itc. 

Looking back, I think it was more difficult to sec what the 
problems were than to solve them, s(» far ns I have succeeded 
in doing, and this seems to me rather curious. Well, good or 
bad, my work, tliank God, is over ; and liard work, I can 
assure you, 1 have had, and much work which has never borne 
fruit. You can sei^, by the way 1 am scribbling, that 1 havt^ 
an idle and raitiy afternoon. I was not able to start for Ilkley 
yesterday us I was too unwell ; but T hoix* to g< t th(‘ro on 
Tuesday or Wednesday, Do, I beg you, wIh ii you have 
finished my book and tliought a little over it, let me hear from 
you. Never mind and i>itch into me, if you think it requisite ; 
some future day, in London possibly, you may give mo a few 
criticisms in detail, that is, if you have scribbled any remarks 
on the margin, for the chance of a second edition. 

Murray has j>riutcd 1250 copies, which seems to me rather 
tiPv) large an edition, hut I hope he will not lose. 

I make as much fuss about my book as if it were my first. 
Forgive me, aud believe me, ray dear Lyell, 

Yours most sincerely. 

The l)Ook was at last finished and printed, and ho wrote to 
Mr. Murray : — 

Ilklt\v, Yorkshire [i850]. 

My pbar Sir, — I have received yonr kind note and the 
copy ; I am infinitely pleased and proud at the appearance of 
my child. * 

• Origin of Spme^t 6th edition, vol ii. p. “ But with the 

working unt wo have an inject diifcring frroatly from its parents, yet 
absolutely sterile, so that it could never have traii.-mitted succcHsivtly 
aeuuircd lUfKlilicatious of structure or ioBtim t to its progeny. It may 
wtdl be askctl how is it possible to reconcile this case with the theory of 
natural selection ? ** 
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I quite agree to all you propose about price. But yon arc 
really too generous about the, to me, scandalously heavy 
corrections. Ato you not acting unfairly tt>\vard8 yourself? 
Would it not bo bettor at least to share the dC72 8«. ? I shall 
bo fully satisfied, for I liad no business U) send, though quite 
unintentionally and unex 2 >ectcdly, such badly coiniiosod M8. to 
the printers. 

Thank you for your kind offer to distribute the cojuos to my 
friends and assisters as soon as possible. Do not trouble 
y<»ur8olf mucli about the foreigners, ns Messrs. Williams and 
Norgate have nu^st kindly offered to do their host, and they’ are 
accustomed to send to all parts of the world. 

I will pay for my cojiics whemiver you like. I am so glad 
that you were so good as to undertako tho luildieation of my 
book. 

INIy dear Sir, yours very sincerely, 

CUAKLES DaUWIN., 

The further history of the book is given iu ibo next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

TffF: nox of the ‘ omcin of RPEcirs/ 


“U tncnilM i tii.il. A^ill hiivi' nv'ro ihnn 

liiy lKi«ik 111 (l(M‘*ulmp^ wht tin r Mu h vi* vsh hh 1 ljol(! ^siH In* admitti'd or 
rejected at pr<iH<-nt; in Hu* futuu'i I cannot doubt about their adniitiauco, 
and our |iO»terity will marvel a.-i niiioli about tho current lielief ae we do 
about losHil ^b<:lIH baviivj: bi en thou'^ht to luivo been created as wc now 
bcc tliem.” — Eroiii a l« (b r to l.yedi. Sept. 

o(JToiu:u 3iii>, ISoO, '10 r>K(’i:MUf:K iJlsT, 1^59. 

UNDi'n tbo (Intel of October 1st, ]sr>9, in iny father’s Diary 
occurs tlio outry Finished proofs (thirteen months and ton 
days) of Abstract on Orvjin of ; 1250 copies j)rintcd. 

Tlio first edition was published on November 21tb, and all 
copies sold first day.'* 

In Oc tober ho was, as w'C have seem in tho last chapter, at 
llkloy, near Leeds : tlu'rc ho remained with his funiily until 
December, and on the 0th of that month ho was again at 
Down. Tlio only other entry in the Diary f(»r this year is ns 
follow's: — “During cud of November and beginning of 
December, employed in correcting for second edition of 3000 
copies ; multitude of letters.’* 

The first and a few' of tho subsequent letters refer to proof- 
shoots, and to early copies of tho Origin which were sent to 
friends heforo tho book was published. 

C. Lgell to C. Darwin. October 3rd, 1859. . 

My okak Dauw’in, — I have jiiot finished your volume, and 
right glad I am that I did my best with ITookor to persn^lo 
you to publish it without w'aiting for a time which probably 
could never have arrived, though you lived till the age of a 
biindrt'd, when you had prepared all your facts on which you 
ground so many grand generalizations. 

It is a splendid case of close reasoning, and long substantial 
argument throughout so many pages ; the condensation im- 
mense, too great perhaps for the uninitiated, but an effective and 
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important preliminary slatemont, which will ailmit, <*von before 
your detailed proofs appear, of some occasional useful exempli- 
fication, such as your pigeons and cirripodos, of which you 
make such excellent use. 

I mean that, when, as I fully expect, a now edition is soon 
called for, you may liorc and there insert an actual case to roliovo 
the vast number of abstract propf)8iti(>iis. So far as I am 
concerned, I am so well prepared to take your statoinents of 
facts for granted, that I do not think the “ pieces justificativos 
when published will make much diflbrenco, and 1 have long 
seen most clearly that if aii}* conccKsiou is made, all that you 
claim in your concluding pag('H will follow. It is this wliicli 
has made mo so long hosifale, always feeling that the case of 
Man and his races, and of othe r animals, and that of plants is 
one and tlic same, ami tlmt if a “ vera causa ’* ])o admitted for 
one, instead of a purely unknown and iniaglnary nn(‘-, such as 
the “ C!rcati<ui,’’ all the con^iC'piences must follow. 

I fear I have not time to-<lay, as I am just leaving tliis 
place to indulge in a varitty of coinnu nt'^, and to say how 
much I was doliglitcd with Oceanic iHlands — Hudimontary 
Organs — Embryology — the genealogical key to tlio Natural 
System, Gc ^ graphical Distribution, and if I went on I sliould 
bo copying the heads of all your chapters. But I will say a 
word of the lieeapitulation, in case stmio slight alteration, or, 
at least, omission of a word or two bo still j)osHiblo in that. 

In tlic first place, at p. IHO, it cannot siiroly bo said that 
the most eminent naturalists have rejcctt.'d ilio viciw of llic 
mutability of species? You do not mean to ign(»ra G. St 
Hilaire and Lamarck. As to Ibo latt(‘T, ymi may say, that in 
regard to animals y^-u snb.intuJo natural selection for volition 
to a certain considerable extent, but in his theory of the 
changes of plants ho crujld not introduce Volition ; ho may, no 
doubt, have laid an undue comparative stress on changes in 
physical conditions, and too little on tlioso of contending 
organisips. Ho at least was for the univfjrsal mutability of 
species and for a genealogical link between the first and the 
present. The men of bis school also appealed to domesticated 
vari^ies. fDo you mean living naturalists ?) * 

The first page of this most important summary gives the 
adversary an advantage, by putting forth so abruptly and 
crudely such a startling objection as tho formalism of “ the 

• In hii next letter to Lyell my father writes ; “ TIio omission of 
Mivinj?' before ‘eminent' nataralists waa a dreadful blunder." In the 
first edition, as published, the blunder is corrected by tlie iiddition of the 
word “ living.” 
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eye,” * not by means analogous to man’s reason, or rather by 
some power inirneaKurably superior to human reason, but by 
K n peri n flu cod variation like those of which a cattle-breeder 
avails hiinsolf. Pages would bo rotiuired thus t(> state an 
objection and remove it. It would be better, as you wish to 
]ieisuade, to say nothing. Leave out several sontouces, and in 
a future edition bring it out more fully. 

. . . But tlieso are smill matters, more spots on the sun. 
Your c un])ariHou (»f the letters retained in w’ords, when no 
longer wanted for tlie sound, to rudimentary organs is excellent, 
as both are truly genealogical. . . . 

You enclose your Bheets in old 31 S., so the Post Office very 
prope rly eluirgo them, as letU.TS, %L extra. I wish all their 
iiiios on MS. were w'orth as much. I paid 1«. Gd. for such wash 
the other day from Paris, from a man who can prove 300 
deluges in the valley of Seine. 

With my hearty congratulations to you on your grand work, 
believe mo. 

Ever very atfcctionately yours. 

(J. IK to L, Ayasiittz.'f Dowui, Novonibt r 11th [1859], 

My deak Siu, — I Lave ventured to send you a copy of my 
book (as yot only an ab.stract) on the Orlfjin of Sjffcies. As 
the conclusions at which I have arrived on several points dilTer 
so widely from yours, I have thought (sbould you at any time 
read mv volume) that you might think that I had scut it to 
y<’U out of a spirit of defiance or bravado; but I assure you 
that I act under a wholly different frame of mind. I hope that 


* B.inviii wri'O’ (o Asa Gray in 1800: — “The cyo b) this day gi\c8 
me n 0"K1 j'hmMrr, hut win n I think of the fine known ^radation;>, n.'V 
rm^^on tt Us inr 1 (uipht lo conquer the cold hliuddor ' 

t Ji'rtu L('Uis lludnlphc Aca-'Biz, l)orn at Murtior, (»u the lake of M<p,at 
in Sw itziTluud, on ^lay 2Stn, 1807. lie cmh^i‘?itod to America 'u ISIG, 
when' ho efxuit. tlic real of his hfc, and flied l)i‘c. 14th, 1878. His Li/e^ 
written by his widow', was published in 1885 Tho followin’^ extract 
from a letter to Agassiz i** worth giving, ns showing how my 

faiher regarded him, and it may bo aifdcd that I is cordial feeling 
towards the great American naturalist rvm.’\iued ^t^olJg to the end qI hia 
life 

“I have seldom been more deeply gratified than hy receiving yonr 
most kind prestntof I^he Superior. 1 had heard (d it, and had much 
wislied to read it but I confess that it was the very great hon -ur of 
having in my jios-ession a work with your aiitv>grAph as a pres- nt »tion 
.‘opy, tliat has given me such lively and sincere ph a>ure. I cordially 
thank you for it. I have begun to read it with uncomm'-n interest, 
which I SOP will i'lcreas© as 1 go on.’’ 
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you will at l*‘ast give me credit, however erroneous yi>u 
may think my conelusions, for having earuoBtly endcMivourod 
to arrive at the truth. With sincere respect, I bog Umvyc to 
remain, 

Yours very faithfully. 

He sent copies of the Or///i», accoinpanicKl by lottors similar 
to the last, to M. J)e Candolle, Dr. Asa Cray, Falconer mul 
Mr. Jonyns (Blomofiold). 

To Henslow he wrote (Nov. 11th, 1859) : — 

“ I have told Murray to send a copy of my book on Spocio.s 
to you, my dear old master in Natural History; I fear, how- 
ever, that you will not aj>j)rove of your juipil in this ease*. TIio 
book in its present state does not sliow the am<)Ufit of labour 
wliich I have bestowed on tlio subject. 

“If you have time to road it carefully, and would take the 
trouble to point out what ])arts seem weakest to you and wlmt 
best, it would bo a most material aid to mo in writing my bigg(fr 
book, which I hope to commence in a few months. Yon know 
also how highly I value your judgment , But 1 am not so un- 
reasonable as to wish (»r expect you to write debiiled and 
lengthy crt’cisms, but merely a few general remarks, pointing 
out the weakest parts. 

“If you are in ever so slifjhf a fhyrre slaggenwl (whieli T 
hardly expect ) on the immutability of specie s, tluui I am 
convinced with further reJiection you will Injcomo more and 
more Ft:igg(Ted, f<jr tliis has been tlie j»r<«c(*^'8 thnmgli which 
my liiiml has gone.” 

C. D. to A. Ji. Wallftri*. Tlkb y, November FMh, 1859. 

My DEAiL Sin,— 1 liave told Mm ray to R<*nd you by post (if 
possible) a copy of my boc^k, and I hope that you will recei\e 
it at nearly the same, time with this note. (N.B. 1 have got a 
bad finger, which makes rue w^rite extra badly.) If you are so 
inclined,* I should very much like to lienr your general im- 
pression of the book, as you have thought so profoundly on the 
subject, and in so nearly the same cliannel with inysr lf. I 
hopcf there will be sf)mc little new to you, but T fear not much. 
Remember it is only an abstract, and very much conderi.sc^d. 
God know’s what the public will think. No one has read it, 
except J,*yell, with wdiom I have had much correspondence. 
Hooker thinks him a complete convert, but ho does not seem 
so in his letters to me ; but is evidently deeply interested in 
the subject. I do not think your share in the theory will be 

F 
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overlooked by the real judges, as Hooker, Lycll, Asa Gray, See, 
I have heard from Mr. Bclater that your paper on the Malay 
Archipelago has boon read at the Liunean Society, and that 
ho was extremely much iiitereKted by it. 

I have not seen one naturalist for six or nine months, owing 
to the stiito of my health, and therefore I really have no news 
to tell you. I am writing this at Ilkley Wells, whore I have 
been with my family for the last six weeks, and shall stay for 
some few weeks longer. As yet I have profited very little. 
God knows when 1 shall have strength fur my bigger book. 

I Biucoroly hoj)e that you keep your health ; I suppose that 
you will be thinking of returning * soon with your magni- 
ficent c(»llections, and still grander mental materials. Yon 
will be puzzled how to publish. The R(»yal Society fund will 
be worth your consideration. With every good wish, pray 
believe me, 

Yours very sincerely. 

r.S. — I think that I told you before that Hooker is a 
complete convert. If I can convert Huxley I shall be 
(‘ontent. 

C. Darwin to W, B. Carpenter. Novcmb(jr 19th [1859]. 

.... If, after reading my book, you arc able to come to a con- 
clusion ill any degree definite, will you tliink mo very unreason- 
able in asking you to let mo hear from you ? I do not ask for 
a long discussion, but moroly for a brief idea of your general 
impression. From yoiir widely extended knowledge, babit of 
iuvestigaling the truth, and abilities, I should value your 
opinion in the very highest rank. Though I, of course, 
iK'liovo in the truth of my owm doctrine, I Buspcct that no 
belief is vivid until shared by others. As yet 1 know only 
one believer, hut I look at him as of the greatest authority, 
viz. Hooker. When I think of the many cases of men who 
have Btudiod one subject for years, and have persnadisd tbom- 
Bclvcs of the trutli of the fooli.shest doctrines, I feel sometimes 
a little frighteiiod, wluriior I may not bo one of these 
monomaniacs. c 

Again pray excuse this, I fear, unreasonable request A 
short note would safficc, and I could bear a hostle verdict, and 
shall have to bear many a one. 

Yours very sincerely. 


Mr. Wttllftco Wrts in the 3I«lny Archipelago. 
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0. D. to J. D. Hooker. Ilkley, Yorksliiro. [Novoiubor, 

1869 .] 

Mt DEAB Hooker, — I have just road a review on my book 
in the -d/Aenapuw,* and it excites my curiosity much who is the 
author. If you should hear who writes in the Athnrjriun I 
wish you w'ould toll mo. It seems to mo well done, hut the 
reviewer gives no now objections, and, being hostile, passes 
over every single arguniont in favour of the doctrine. . , • I 
fear, from the tone of the review, that I Imvo written in a 
conceited and cocksure stylo.f wliich shanuis mo a little. 
There is another review of which I sliould like to know tho 
author, viz. of H. 0. Watson in tlio Oardenns 
Some of the remarks are Lko yours, and ho dotis deserve 
punishment ; but surely the review is too severe. Don’t you 
think so ? . . . 

I have heard from Carpenter, 'who, I think, is liktdy to be a 
convert. Also from Quatrefuges, who is inclined tt» go a long 
way wuth us. Ho says that ho exhibited in his lecture 
a diagram closely like mine I 

/. D, IlooJcer io C, Darwin, Monday [Nov. 21, 1859]. 

My PKAii Darvvlv, — T am a sinner not to have written you 
ere this, if only to thank you for your glorious bo<ik — what a 
mass of close reasoning on curious facts and fresh ]>henomena 
— it is capitiilly written, and will bo very successful. I say 
this on tho strength of two or three i)lunge8 into as many 
chaptci-s, for I have not j ct attempted to read it. L> ell, with 
w'hom we are staying, is iKsrfectly enchanted, and is ahsolutely 
gloating over it. I must accept your cqmplimont to mo, and 
acknowledgment of supposed assistance § from me, as tho warm 
tribute of affection from an honest T though deluded) man, and 
furthermore accept it as very pleasing to my vanity ; but, my 
dear follbw, neither my name nor my judgment nor iny 
assistance deserved any suph compliments, and if I am dis- 
honest enough to be pleased with what I don't deserve, it must 

♦ Not. 10, 1859. 

t Tho llo viewer spr likn of the author's " evident self-ajitisfaction,” and 
of hifl disposing of all difficulties *‘moro or less confidently.” 

X A review of the fourth volume of Watson's CylfU ISritannica, Oard, 
Chron^., 1859, p. 911. 

§ See the Oriom, first edition, p 3, where Sir J. J> Hooker's help is 
ccmfipiouously acknowladgt^d 

2 
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juBt pasB. TTow (li(Toroiit tho hook reads from the MS. I see 
I shall have imu-h to talk over with you. Those lazy 
printers have mjt finished my luckless Essay ; which, beside 
your book, will look like a ragged handkerchief beside a Royal 
Standard. . . . 

C. D, to J. 2). IToolcrr. [November, 1 S59.] 

Mv DEAR Hooker, — I cannot liolp it, I must thank you ft)r 
your affeotionato and most kind note. My head will bo turned. 
By Jov(;, 1 must try and get a bit modest. I was a liitlo 

clmgriimd by the review.* I Lope it w.'ih not . Ah 

advocate, he might think himself justified in giving the 
nrgnment only on one side. But the manner in wliich ho 
drags in immortality, and acts the prii^sts at mo, and leaves 
mo to tlieir mercie s, is base. Ho would, on no account, burn 
mo, but be will get the wo<m1 rc'adv, and tidl tlio bla('k boasts 
how to catcdi mo. ... It would bo uuspj akably grand if 
Huxley wore to lechiro on ilu* subject, but 1 can see this is a 
mere chiuico ; Faraday might think it too unortliodox. 

... I had a It'lbT from [Huxley) witli sucli tremendous 
praise of my iKiok, that modesty (a.s I am trying to ciiltivato 
that d fficult herb) prevents me sending it to \ou. nhi<h I 
slu'iild liave liked to have done, as he is V( ry modest about 
himself. 

^ oil have coekon d me up to that extent, that I now feel I 
can face a score of sivvago reviewers. I suppi^so you are still 
with the Lyells. (live iny kindest reiuemluaneo to them. I 
triumph to hear that lie continues to ajiprove. 

Bcliovo me, your wuuld-bc modest friend. 

The following passage from a letter t > Lytdl shows ho\v 
strongly he felt on the Biihjoct of LyelTs adherence I 
rejoice profoundly that you intend admitting the doctrine of 
modification in vour new edition ; f nothing, I am convinced, 
could be more important for its success. 1 lioiumr you most 
sincerely. To have maintained in the position of a master, 

• This rcfrrti to the revipw in the Nov 19th, 1859, where 

the Tx viewer, aft r touching on tlir theological of the hook, leaves 

the anthor to “the merci<8 of the Divinity Hail, the College, the Lccturo 
Rtom, ami tKe Museum.” 

t It apprnrs from Sir Charles Lyell's publis^hid letters that ho 
intended to a<liuit fho dcK'tnne of evuluiion in a new edition of the 
Manual, hut this was not pul'hshed till 18G5. Ho was, however, at work 
on the Antiquity of Man in ISiiO, and had already determined to digeu:^ 
the Origin at ti^e end of ths book. 
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one side of a question for thirty years, and then deliberately 
give it up, is a fact to which I much doubt whether the 
records of science otTor a parallel. For myself, also I rejoice 
profoundly ; for, tliinklng of so many cases of men pursuing 
an illusion for years, often and often a cold shudder has run 
through me, and I liavo asked myself whether 1 may not havo 
devoted my life to a pliaiitasy. Now I look at it as nu^rally 
impossible that iiiveBtigab»rs of truth, like you and Hooker, 
can bo wliolly wrong, and therefore I rest in j>oace.” 

T, 71 . Ihixlvtj * ti) C. Darwin. Jenny n Street, W. November 

2ard, 1859. 

Mt dear Dauwis, — I tiiiisbed your book yesterday, a lucky 
examination having furnished mo witli a few hours of con- 
tinuous leisure. 

Since I read Von Bar s f essays, nine years ago, no work 
on Natural History Science I liave met witli has made so 
groat an iiiipresHiou upon mo, and I do most heartily thank 
you f(»r the great store of now views you have given me. 
Nothing, I think, can be bother tliau the tone of the book, it 
imprcBSOfl those who know nothing about tJio Bubjetet. As for 
your doctniK., I am prepar(;d to go to the stake, if njcinisite, in 
bU])port of Cliaptcr IX. and most parts of (’Jiapters X., XI., 
XII. ; and Chapter XIII. contains much that is metst admirable, 
but on ouo or two points 1 enter a ram at until 1 can see 
further into all sides of the quostion. 

As t(j the tirst four cha 2 >terB, I agree thoroughly and fully 

* In a U tur \sritleu in OrtolnT, iny futhi-r had wdil, “ I nm inlPusely 
ciirinuH to heur lluxl**y’ij opinion of my l>ook. 1 5'ar rj»y diHou.-iMion 
on ohuwiliffttinM will dinguBt him, for it in murli opyK»»j(i to what ho 
onwi 8ai<l to mo He in <y have reraemhered tho folJowiii!' inoidurit told 
by Mr HuxUy in ins rUiiptr of fho JAfe and Ijuit^rn, li. p J'.iO.— “I 
rcmemlicr, in the conr.^e of my lir.it interview witii Mr Darwin, cxjir' Buing 
my heli* f iii tin' Bharprif »» of tlio linou ot demarcation between nalnra) 
groups and in the uhsenec of transilionai t'orioB, with all tho coiitl»lfm<'o of 
youth an4 imjXTfect knowledge. I wuh not aware, at Unit timo. that ho 
liad then boon many jears hrcKKlinc ov«t lloi Hpecn a qnoHlion ; and tho 
humorou.^ smile which acc^nnpniiied hii» gontie answt.r, that Buch wuh not 
altorather hiH view, long liauuled and puzzh d me.’* 

t^arl Emht von Baer, b. 1792, d. at Doiput 1870— one of the rnoHt 
diBtinguiiiiied biologistg of the century. Ho praoticully founde I tho 
modrm Bcienct) of embryology. 

X In the first edition of th<- Origin. Chap IX. is on the * ImjBTf' edon of 
tJie Gerdogical B« cord ; * Chap. X , on the ‘ Gcohigo-al Hiici*<jHhioTi of 
Organic lleingB; ’ Chaps. XI and XII., on ‘Geographical Justribution ;* 
Ouap. XIII., on * Mutual Affinities of Organic Beings ; Morphology ; 
Embryology; Rudimontary Organs.’ 
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with all the principles laid down in them. I think yon have 
demonstrated a true cause for tho production of species, and 
have thrown tho anus prohandi^ that species did not arise in the 
way you suppose, on your adversaries. 

But I fool that I have not yet hy any means fully realized 
the hearings of those most reinarkahlo and original Chapters 
III., IV. and V., and I will write no more about thorn just 
now. 

Tho only objections that have occurred to mo aro, let that 
you have loaded your‘. If with an unnccosRary difficulty in 
adopting Natnra non facit saltnm so unroservedly. . , . And 
2ud, it is not clear to me why, if continual physical conditions 
are of so littlo moment as you suppose, variation should occur 
at all. 

However, I must rend the book two or throe times more 
before 1 presume to begin picking holes. 

I trust you will not allow yourself to be in any way dis- 
giistiid or annoyed by tho considerable abuse and misropresen- 
tiition which, unless I greatly mistake, is in store for you. 
Depend upon it you have earned the lasting gratitude of all 
thoughtful men. And us to tlio curs which wdll bark and 
yelp, you must recollect that some of your friends, at any rate, 
are endowed with an amount of comhativeness which (though 
you have often aud justly rebuked it) may stand you in gocni 
stead. 

I am sharpening iij) my claws and beak in readiness. 

Looking hack over my letter, it really expresses so feebly 
all I til ink about you and your noble book that I am half 
ashamed of it ; but you will understand that, like tho parrot in 
the story, I think the more.” 

Ever yours faithfully. 

a A to T. IT. ITiuIcy. Hkley, Nov. 25 [1859]. 

My deau Huxley, — Your letter has been f(»ruardj>d to me 
frt-m Do Ml. Like a good Catholic who has received extreme 
unction, I can now’ sing nunc dimittis.*' 1 should have boon 
more than contented with one quarter of wliat you have^id. 
Exactly liftecii mouths ago, when I put pen to paper for this 
volume, I had awful misgivings ; and thought perhaps I had 
deluded myself, like so many have done, and 1 then fixed in 
my mind three judges, on wbe so decision I determined mentally 
to abide. The judges were Lycll, Hooker, and yourself. It 
was this which made me so excessively anxious for your verdict. 
1 am now contented, and can sing my ** nuno dimittis."* What 
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a joko it would bo if I pat you on tbo back wbon you attack 
some immovable creationists 1 You ha vo most cl ever! v hit on 
one point, which has greatly troubled me ; if, as 1 must think, 
external conditions j)roduco little dirert effect, whnt the devil 
determines each particular variation ? What makes a tuft of 
feathers come on a cock's head, or moss on a moss-rose ? 1 

shall much like to talk over this with you. . . . 

My dear Huxley, I thank you cordially for your Icdcr. 

Yours very sincerely. 


Eramus Darwin * to 0. Darwin. November 23ril [1. ’ 9]. 

Dear Cuaiiles, — I am so mucli \U5ftker in the head, that I 
hardly know if I can write, but at all ovciitH I will jot down a 
few things that the Dr.t has said. Ho has not read much 
above half, 8(s as he says, ho can give no definite conclusion, and 
keeps stating that ho is not tied down to cither view, and that 
ho has always left an escape by the way ho has spnken of 
varieties. I haj)j)cne<l to speak of the eye beftro ho had read 
that part, and it took away his breath — utterly impcjssihlo - 
structure — function, dc., dc., dc., but wh(‘ii ho had read it ho 
hummed and hawed, and j)orl)aj)S it was ])artly coiieoivahio, 
and then ho fell back the hones the oar, which wore 
beyond all probability or con<;eiviibility. IJo mentioned a 
slight blot, which I also ohsorvod, that in speaking of the 
slavc-ants carrying one another, you changes tho species with- 
out giving notice first, and it inakes one turn hack. . . 

. . . For myself I really think it is the most interesting 
book I aver road, and can only compare it to the first knowledge 
of chemistry, getting into a new world or rather behind tho 
scenes. To mo tho go »gmphical distribution, I iiu^aii tho 
relation of islands to continents is thh most convincing of tho 
proofs, and tho relation of the oldest fi)nii8 to tho existing 
species. I dare say I don't feed enough tho absence of 
vorietks, but then I don’t in tho least know if ovorylhing 
now living were fossilized whether tlio paleontologists could 
distinguish them. In flict the hyriori reasoning is so entirelv 
Bffiisfactory to mo that if the facts won’t fit in, why so much 
the worse for the facts is my feeling. My ague has left me in 
such a state of torpidity that I wish I had gone through tho 
process of natural selection. 

Yours affetdionately. 

• HU brother. 

t Dr., afterwards Sir Henry, Holland. 
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A. Sedgwick • to C. Darwin, [November 1869.] 

My deah Darwin, — I \\rite to llmnk you for your work on 
tho Origin of Sjuem, It caiiio, I think, in the latter part of 
last week ; but it may have come a few days sooner, and been 
overlooked among my book-parcels, which often remain un- 
opened when I am lazy or busy with any work before mo. Bo 
soon as I opened it I began to read it, and I finished it, after 
many intoiTQjdions, on I'liesday. Yostc'rday I was tmjdoyed — 
Ist, in i»roi)aring for my kn tore ; 2udly, in attending a meeting 
of my brotlier Fidlows to discuss the final proi)ositions of tho 
Piirli amentary CoiriniissifJiiers ; 3rdly, in lecturing ; dtlily, in 
hearing the conclusion of the discussion and tho College reply, 
wluireby, in confonnity with my own wishes, we accepUid the 
scheme of the CoinmisHionf^rH ; 5tldy, in dining with an old 
friend at Clare College ; fiihly, in ml joiirning to tho weekly 
meeting of tho Ray C!luh, from wliich I returned at 10 r.M., 
dog-tired, and hardly able to climb my staircase. Lastly, in 
looking through tho Timnf to see wliat was going on in the busy 
world. 

I do not state this to fill space (tlnuigh I believe that Nature 
does abhor a vacuum), but to prove tliat my rejdy and my thanks 
are sent to you by tho earliest leisure I liavo, though that is but 
a very contracted < pportuuity. If I did not think you a good- 
tempered and truth-loving man, I sJiould not tell you that 
(s]iito of the great knowletlge, sU)re of facts, ca])ital views of 
the correlation of the various parts of organic nature, admiraldo 
hints about tht) diffusion, through wide regions, of many related 
organic beings, Ac, &c,) 1 have read your book with more pain 
than ideasurc. Parts of it I admired greatly, parts I laughed 
at till my sides were almost sore ; other ])arts 1 read witli 
absolute sorrow, Ih'-cuuso I think them utterly false and 
grievously inist^bicvous. You have datctt^d — after a start in 
that tram-nnui of all solid pJiysical truth — the true iuetho<l 
of induction, and staited us iu machinery as wild, I think, as 
liishop Wilkin.s’s loeoiuotivo tliat was to sail with us to tho 
moon. IRany of your wide conclusions arc based u]>on 
assumptions which can neither be proved nor disproved, why 
then express them in the language and arrangement of philo- 
sophicid induction? As to your grand principle — natural 
selection — what is it but a secondary consequence of supposed, 
or known, primary facts? Development is a better word, 

• Ktw. Adam Sedpwk’k, WtxKlward'.an Profeaaor of Geology in the 
University of Cambridge. Bom 1785, died 1873. 
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Wauso more close to the cause of tlio fact ? For you ilo not 
deny causation. I call (in the abstract j causation the will of 
God ; and I can prove that lie acts for the good of Ilis creatures. 
He also acts by laws which we can study and comprehend. 
Acting by law, and under what is called final causes, coin 2 )ro- 
honds, I think, your whole principle. You write of “ natural 
selection ” as if it \Ncro done consciously by the selecting agent. 
'Tis but a consoipionce of the j>re*suppoHed doYolo|)in()nt, and 
the subsequent battle for life. Tiiis view of nature you have 
stated admirably, though admitted by all naturalists and denied 
by no one of common-Bi'nse. Wo all admit devolopiiiout as a 
foot of history : but how came it about ? Here, in Ian gunge, 
nud still more in logic, wo are point-blank at issue. There is 
a moral or mcta})hysical part oi nature us w'lll as a jljysicul. 
A man wIjo denies this is deep in tlie mire of folly. ’Tis the 
ciT)wn and glory of organic science that it does through final 
came, link material and moral ; and yot docs not allow us to 
mingle them in our first concxiption of laas, and our chisHifica- 
tion of such law'S, wliothcr wo consider one side of nature or the 
other. You have ignored this link ; and, if I do not mistake 
your moaning, you liavo done your best in one or two pregnant 
cases to Meak it. Were it possible (which, thank God, it is 
not) to break it, humanity, in my minu, would Bufier a damage 
that miglit l»riitulizo it, and sink the human race into a lower 
grade of degradation than any into wliich it has fallen since its 
written records tdl us of its hishjry. Take the ease of the hc.e- 
cclls. If your (lev( lopmont produced the succtessive modifica- 
tion of tlie bee and its cells (which no mortal can prove), final 
cause would stand g<x>d as the directing cause umler which the 
successive generations acted and gradually imj>rove^l. Passagcts 
in your hook, like that to which I have alluded (and iliere are 
olluirs almost as had), greatly shocked my moral taste. I 
tljiiik, in speculating on organic descent, y(>u orer-stato the 
evidence of gccdogy ; and that you wndcr-stato it w^hilo you 
fire talking of the broken links of your natural podigrete ; but 
my pajV r is nearly done, and I must go to my lecture-room. 
Lastly, then, I greatly dislike the concluding chaptt;r — not os 
a summary, for in tlmt light it appears gofxl — but I dislike it 
fr<5m the t» ne of triumphant confidence in which you appeal to 
the rising generation (in a tone I condcmncxl in the author of 
the Vcstvjcs) and prophesy of things not yet in the womb of 
time, nor (if we are to trust the accumulated experience of 
human sense and the inferences of its logic) ever likely to be 
found anywhere but in the fertile womb of man's imagination. 
And now to say a word about a sou of a monkoy and an old 
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fricnti of yoTirs : I am belter, far better, tban I vras last year. 
I liavo been locturinf^ three days a week (formerly I gave six 
a week) without inueli fatigue, but I find by tlio loss of activity 
and memory, arul of all productive powers, that my bodily 
frame is sinking slowly towards the earth. But I have visions 
of the future. They arc as much a part of myself as my 
stomacli and iny heart, and these visions are to have thoir anti- 
type in solid fruition of what is lx*st and greatest. But on one 
condition only — that I hnmhly accept God's revelation of Him- 
self b(»lh in Ilis works and in Ilis word, and do my best to act 
in confennity with tliat knowledge which Ho only can give mo, 
and Ho only can sustain me in doing. If you and 1 do all this, 
w’O shall mo('t in heaven. 

I liave wrilii n in a hurry, and in a spirit of brotherly love, 
therefore forgive any sentence you haj>peii to dislike ; and 
iKdieve mo, spite of any disagreement in some points of tho 
(h^optist moral inter(3st, your true-hearted old friend, 

A. Sedgwick. 

Tho following extract fr»/in a note to Lyell (Nov. 24) 
gives an idea of tho conditions under which the secoud 
edition w'as j)roparcd : “ This inoniing I heard from Murray 
that ho sold tho wlmlo edition^ tho first day to the trade. 
Ho winds a new edition instantly, and this utterly confounds 
mo. Kow, niuler water-cure, with all nervous power directed 
to tho skin, 1 cannot po ssibly do head-work, and I must 
nuiko only actually necessary corrections. But I will, as 
fir as 1 can witliout my iuauuHcrix>t, take advantage of your 
suggestions: I must not attempt much. Will you send 
mo one lino to say whether I must strike out about the 
secondary wlialo,f it goes to my heart. About the rattle-snake, 
look tv) my Jcunial, under Trigonocephalus, and you will see 
the probable origin of tlio nittle, and generally in transitions 
it is the pn'micr pa^ qui coute. 

Hero follows a hint of tho Cv.miug stonn (from a Iptter to 
Lyell, Dec. 2) : — 

“ Do what I could, I fear I shall bo greatly abused. In 
answer to Sedgwick’s remark that my book would be 
‘ misoliievous,’ I asked him whether truth can be known except 
by being victorions over all attacks. But it is no nse. H. C. 
Watson tells mo that one zoologist says ho will road my book, 
‘ but I will never believe it.* What a spirit to read any book 

* First etlition, 1250 oopiee. 
t The passage was omitted in the second edition. 
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ini Crawford* writes to me that his notice will he hostile, 
but that * ho will not caliimniato the author/ Ho ssiys he has 
read my book, * at least such parts as lie could understand.' t 
He sent me some notes and suggestions (quite unimportant), and 
they show me that I have unavoidably done harm to the subject, 
by publishing an abstract .... 1 have had several notes from 
— , very civil and less decided. Says ho shall not pronounce 
against me witliout much reflection, jKrhapB trill say nothing on 
the subject. X. says ho will go to tliat part of hell, which 
Dante tells us is appointed fur those who are neither on God’s 
side nor on that of the devil." 

But his friends were preparing fo fight for him. Huxley 
gave, in Macrnillan^s Magazine for Deco7id)er, an analysis of the 
Origin^ together with the substance of his ICi^yal Institution 
lecture, dedivered before tho publication of the butik. 

Carpenter was priqiaring an cHwiy fur tho Naiumal Heview^ 
and negotiating for a notice in the Edinhmjh free from any 
taint of odium theologicuin, 

0, D. fo C, Lycll Down [December 12tb, 1859]. 

... I had very long intci-viow'S with , which perhaps 

you would like to hoar about. ... I inhsr from several 
expressions that, at bottom, he gocH an ininujiiso way with 
us 

Ho said to tho ofloct that ray explanation was the best ever 
published of the manner of formation of spoeics. I said 1 was 
very ghid to hoar it. Ho took mo up short : “ You must not 
at all suppose that I agree with you in all rospccts. * I said I 
thought it no more likely that I should bo right in nearly all 
points, than that I should toss up a j>enny and get heads 
twenty times running. I asked him what he thought the 

♦ John Crawford, oiiculalifit, cthm-’ )giBt, ^c., b. 17S,’b d. 1808. Thn 
rcTiew^appcarc'd in tho Examiner ^ and, Ihoimb lifMtih*, in frcHi from 
bigotry, as the following citation will ahow : “ Wc, cjiunot help saying 
that pit ty niunt be fatitiijioua indeed that objects to a tlnory tho 
tend iiry of which is to gliow that all organic U-ingH, man irn-lndftl, are 
ic» a perpiitual progress of arncHoration and that is expounded in tiie 
reverential language which we have tjuoted.** 

t A letter of Dec. 14, gives a gcKKl exarnplo of tho manner in which 
some naturalists rc^coivod and understood it. “OM J. E. Gray of the 
British Museum attacked me in fine stylo: * You liavo just reproduced 
Lamarck’s doctrine, and nothing else, and here Lyell and others have, 
been attacking him for twenty years, an<l l>ecausf3 you (with a sneer and 
laugh) say the very same tiling, they arc all corning round ; it is the m^^st 
ridiculous inconsistency, &c. 
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\voakoKt part. Ho Baid ho had no particular objection to any 
part. He added : — 

“ If I niuBt criticitic, I Bliould say, wo do not want to know 
what Darwin bolicvos and is convinced of, but what he can 
prove.” I agro(5d laost fully and truly that I have probably 
<;roiitly Hiimed in tliis line, and defended my general line of 
argument of inventing a theory and seeing how many classes 
of facts tlio th(H»ry would explain. I ad(b;d that I would en- 
deavour to modify tlio “ boliovos and “ convincods.” Ho took 
mo up slmrt ; “ You will then spoil your book, the charm of it 
is that it is Darwin hiiiiHclf.’^ ifc added an(>thcT (»bjection, that 
the book was too trrrs aUiiic rotundas —that it explained ovory- 
thing, and that it was impn>bablo in tho highest degree that I 
should succeed in this. I quite agree with this rather queer 
objection, and it comes to this that my book must bo very bad 
(»r very go ^l. . . . 

I have heard, by a roundabout channel, that llorschol says 
my book “ is tho law of higgh'dy-piggledy.” What this exactly 
means I do not know, but it is evidently very contemptuous. If 
true this is a grout blow and discourag(‘mciit. 

J, I), Hooker to C. Daritiu, Kew [1S5',)J. 

Drau Darwin,— You have, I know, been drenched with 
letters since the publication of your book, and I have hcnco 
forborne to add iny mite.* I lu)pe now tlnit you are well 
through Edition il,,and 1 have heanl that you wvro flourishing 
in London. I have not yet got half-through the hook, not from 
want of will, but ol’ time — for it is the very hardest b«)ok to 
read, to full profits, that I ever tricvl — it is so cram-full of 
matU'r and roasoning.f 1 am all the more glad that you have 
published in tliis h nii, for the three volumes, un]»refaced by 
this, W(;uld liav(i ehoked any Naturalist ut tho niuotoenth 
century, and certainly have softened my hrain in tho operation 
of nseiinilating their <-»)iiteut8. I am perfectly tired of marvel- 
ling at the Wi.nderfiil amount of facts you liavo brought i^) bear, 
and your skill in marshalling them and throwing them on tlie 
enemy ; it is als»» extronudy clear as far as I have gone, but 
very bard to fully aj>preciato. Somehow it reads very dillerent 
from tho MS., and 1 often fancy that I must have been very 

* Seo, ho\\evvr, p. 211. 

t Mr. Hinley has iiinde .i similar riiuiirk: — “Long (xviipation with 
the work hna led tho ] r« sent writer to believe that the Origin of 
is one of tlio baulost of bi»oka to master .'’ — Obituary Notice^ 
Vroc. Jt. Stn\ No. 2‘?ib p. xvii. 
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Rtupid not to have more fully followed it in IMS. Lyt'll told 
me of his criticisms. 1 did not approciftto tlu in all, and tUoro 
are many little matters I hope one day to talk over with you. I 
saw a highly flattering notice in the English Church man, short and 
not at all entering into discussion, but praising you and yo\ir 
book, and talking patronizingly of the doctrine I . . . Bontham 
and Henslow will still shako their heads, I fancy. . . . 

Ever yours an'ectionatoly. 

(7. J). <0 T. II, Huxlrt/. Down, Dec. 28th [1859]. 

My i»ear TTu.xley, — Y esterday evening, v\]ien T road the 
Times of a previrms day, I was amazed to lind a splendid essay 
and review of mo. AVho can the author bo ? I am iTitonsely 
curious. It included an oulogium of mo which quite touclntd 
me, though I am not vain enough to think it all des(TVod. 'J'Ikj 
author is a literary man, and (tcrman scholar, lie has r(‘ad my 
book very attentively ; but, what is very reniarkabb', it Booms 
tliiit ho is a profound naturalist. Ho knows my Barnacle bt>ok, 
and appreciates it too highly. Lastly, ho writes and tliinks 
with quite uncomniou force and clearness ; and what is even 
still rarc’^ his u riling is seasoned witli most ple-asant wit. Wo 
all laughed heartily over some of the sentences. . . . Who can it 
be? Certainly 1 should have said that there was only one man 
in England who could have written this cswiy, and that you 
wore the man. But 1 suj>poso I am wrong, and that therC) is 
some hidden genius of groat calibre. For Jiow (ouM you 
infliionco Jupiter Olympus and make him give thrc'e and a 
half columns t<» pure science The old fogies will think tluj 
world will come to an end. Well, whoever tlie man is, he has 
done great service to tlic cause, far m(jre than by a dozen 
reviews in common periodicals. The grand way lie Rf)arB above 
common ndigious prejudices, and the admissif)n of etich views 
into the Times, I look at as of tlio highest importance, q?iile 
independently of the mere question of species. If you should 
happdVi to bo acquainted with the author, for Iloavfjn-sako tell 
me who he is ? 

My dear Huxley, yours most sincerely. 

There can be no doubt that this powerful essay, appearing in 
the leading daily Journal, must have hud a strong influence on 
the rootling public. Mr. Huxley allows me to quote from a 
letter an account of the happy chance that throw into his hands 
the opportunity of writing it : — 

The Origin was sent to Mr. Lucas, one of the staff of the 
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limes writers at that day, in whnt I supposo was the ordinary 
conrBO of biiHincsH. Mr. Lucas, though an excellent journalist, 
and, at a later period, editor of Once a Week, was as innocent 
of any knowlotlgc of science as a hahe, and bewailed himself to 
an acquaintance on liaving to deal %vith such a book. Where- 
upon ho wa.s recommended to ask nio to got him out of his 
difficulty, and he applied to me acc'>rdingly, explaining, however, 
that it would bo necessary for him f »mially to adopt anything 
T rniglit !)o disposed to \M’itc, by prefacing it with two or three 
paragraphs of bis own. 

“ 1 was too anxiems to seize upon the opportunity thus 
offered of giving the book n fair cliancc with the multitudinous 
readers of tlio Times to inako any difficulty about conclitions ; 
and beijig tlien very full of the subjetd, I wrote the article 
faster, I think, than I ev<T wrote anj, tbing in my life, and sent 
it to Mr. Lucas, wdio duly ]>refixed his opening sentences. 

“ W hen tlie article aijpeared, tliero wa.s much sxieculation as 
to its authorship. The seenjt leaked out in tiims as all secrets 
will, but not by iny aid ; and tbou I u.sod to derive a good deal 
(»f innocent amusiunent from the v(;licmcnt assertions of somo of 
iiiy more aciit<5 friends, that tluy knew it was mino from the 
first paragrajdi ! 

“ A.s tlio Times somo years since referred to my connection 
with the review, I suppose there will bo no breach of confidenco 
in the pnblicaii(»n of this litth' liistory, if you think it worth 
the space it will occupy.” 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

Tire •origin of SPfXIE.s'— -KKVIKWS and criticisms —a r)HF,'5ION<i 

AND A'rTACIvS. 


•‘You aro tlic grcati'st niv<»lutioiiiHt in nuhniil history of IIiIh oontiirv, 
if not of nil oc^iituries.’* — H. C. Watwm to C. Dnrwln, Nov. 21, Isr/.K 

i8<;o. 

TriK fiocDinl c<lition, 3000 coi)icK, of Iho Oriyin was jniblishcd 
on January 7tli ; on tho 10th, ho wroto with regard to it, t.> 
Lyell : — 


C. D* to C. Lyclh Down, January 10th [1800], 

... It IB perfectly true that I owe nearly all the eorrootiorm 
to you, and bcvctuI verbal ones to you and otliers ; I aiu heartily 
glad you approve of them, as yet only two things Iiavo annoyed 
ino ; iho.sc confounded millioi.s* of years (not that I tidnk it 
is probably wrong j and iny not having (by inadvcuhnioe) 
meutionod Wallace towards the close of the book in the siiui- 
inary, not that any one has noticed this to ino. T have now put 
In Wallace’s name at p. 484 in a conspicuous place, I sliall bo 
truly glad to read carefully any MS on man, and give my 
(Opinion. Y’oii used to c-antion mo to be cautious about man. 
I suspect I shall have to return the caution a hundred fold ! 
Yours will, no doubt, bo a grand di;;ciission ; but it will horrify 
the world at first more than ray whole vcilumo ; although by the 
sentence (p. 483, now edition t) I show that I holievo man is 
iQ the same predicament with other animals. It is in fact 
impossible to doubt it. I have thought (only vaguely) on man. 

• Thia ruf^ra to the paasago in tho Origin of Sportrs (2iu\ e^lit. p. 28r)> 
in which the Lpse of time implied by tho dcnudatrin of Iho Weald ia 
diftcu.seed, Tlio dUcussion cloiscs with tho Hr-nlonce : •* that it ia not 
improbable that a longer periofl than 3^0 inilHoii yt^ara hag elapw-d tiiiico 
the latter i>art of the Seexmdary perio»l.” This paflwigo i« omitted in the 
later C'ditions of tho Origin, against the advice of H^jmo of his fricn<ls, as 
appears from the pencil noitg in my fatlier’d copy of the 2nd (dition. 

t In the flrit edition, the puspages wur on p. 488. 
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Witli roRpoct ti) the raiics, one fif my bent clitinces of triitli Ims 
broken down from the iiiipoBsibility of getting facts. I have 
one gofjd specnlativo line, but a man must have entire credence 
iu Natural Selection before ho will oven listen to it. Psycho- 
logically, I have done scarcedy aiiytliiiig. Unless, indeed, ex- 
]>ros8ion of coimtenanee can bo included, and on that subject 
1 have oolloctod a good many facta, and speculattui, but I do 
not suppose I shall ever publish, but it is an uncommonly 
curious subject. 

A few days later he wrote again to the same correspondent : 

“ What a grand immense benefit you conferred on me by 
getting Murray to publish my book. I never till to-day 
Hialisod that it was getting widely distributod ; for iu a letter 
from a lady to-day to E., slie says she Inuird a man enquiring 
for it at the Railway Siaiion ! ! f at Watorhu) Bridge ; and the 
bookseller said that lie hud iioiio till the new edition was out. 
The hookseller said he had not read it. but liad heard it was a 
very remarkable hoek 1! ! 

C, Ih to J. D. Iloolrr. Town, Mill [January, 1800]. 

I lieard from liVC'll this m<»ining, and lie tells 

me a piece ef news. You are a good for- no thing man; boro 
you are slaving Nonrsdf to death with hardly a mimito to 
spare, and you must write a r(*view' on my book ! I thought 
it* a very good one, tmd was so inueh stiuek with it, that I 
sent it to Jjyelh But 1 ussiiined, as a matter of course, that it 
was Ijindloy’s. Now' that I kmov it is yours, I have re-read it, 
and my kind and good friend, it has wanned iny heart with all 
tlie honourable and noble things you say of mo and it. I was 
a good deal surprised at Inndley hitting on some of tl.e 
remarks, but I never dreanu'd of you. I admired it cliiefiy 
ns so well adajited to tell on tlio readers of the Gauhners' 
Chronicle; but now I admire it in another spirit. Farewell, 
w’ith hearty thanks 


Asa Gray lo J. D. ITooher. Cambridge, Mass., 
January 5th, 1860. 

My deab IlooKER, — Tour last letter, which reached me just 
before Christmas, has got mislaid during the uptumings in my 

• Gardeners* Chronicle, ISGO. Sir J. D. Hooker look the line ol 
Oouqvletc impartiality, so ui u ’t to comni^ the editor, Lindley. 
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study which take place at that season, and has not yet Ik 3 cu 
discoTcred. I should be very sorry to loso it, for tliero wore 
in it some botanical moms, which I had not secured. . , 

The principal part of your letter was high laudation of 
Darwin’s book. 

Well, the t)o<)k has reached mo, and I finisiiod its careful 
perusal four days ago ; and I freely say that your laudation is 
not out of place. 

It is done in a nuufn-h/ Diann^r. It miglit well have taken 
twenty years to produce it It is cnimiiied full of most 

interesting matter— tliorougldy digONted— \v(tll (Xnressed 

close, cogent, and taken as a system it makes out a ladltir case 
than I had sujiposed possible. . . . 

Agassiz, when 1 saw him last, had road hut a part of it. 
He says it is po *r — vcrij poor t ! (entro nous). Th(3 fact fisj 
ho is very much unnoytHl by it, .... and I do not wondtir at 
it. To bring all ideal systems within tb(i domain of science, 
and give good physical or natural ( xj)! mations of all his 
capital points, is as had as to havo Forbes lake tlio glacier 
materials . , . and give scientilic oxplamition of all tho 
phonoinona. 

Tell D i^vin all this. I will write to him wlion T gfd. a 
chance. As I havcj jiromised, ho and y(ui shall liave fair-play 
here. ... 1 must myself write a r(iview * of Darwin’s book for 
Sillimans Journal (the more so that 1 stisptjct Agassiz iimmuih 
to come out upon it) for tho next (Maivlu number, and 1 am 
now setting alxmt it (when I ought l»> bo (ivery moment work- 
ing the Ex]d[^oring1 ljXp<‘dition Compositje, which I know fur 
more about). And really it is no easy job as you may well 
imagine. 

1 doubt if T sliall plcaso you altog(itlicr. I know I sliitll 
not plea'O Agassiz at all. I li(‘ar aiiotlier reprint is in tlio 
Press, and tlio book will oxcite uiueh altenlioii here, and somo 
controversy. , . , 


C, D. to Asa Gray, Down, January 28th [18G0j. 

My PEAR Gray, — Hooker has forwarded to mo your letb r to 
him ; and I cannot express how deeply it has gratified mo. To 

• On .Tan 23 Gray wrote to Dirwiu : ** It naturally happens that my 
review of your b >ok d oca* not exhiiut onythin^ like tiici full forrjc of tho 
imprOiisioD the lx>ok has made upon nio. t/nder tho cinajnmtaocft:* I 
BUppotte I do your theory more here, by bf'Hipoakini? for it a I'nir and 
favourable ooniidera* ion, and by standing uoU'Ooiornitted os to its full 

Q 
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receive the approval of a man whom one has long Bincerelj 
respected, and whose judgment and knowledge are most 
universally admitted, is the highest reward an author can 
possibly wish f(ir; and I thank you heartily for your most 
kind expressions. 

I have been absent from homo for a few days, and so could 
not earlier answer your letter to me of the 10th of January. 
You have been extremely kind to take so much trouble and 
interest about tlio edition. It has been a mistake of my 
publisher not thinking of sending over the sheets. 1 had 
entirely and utterly forgotten your offer of receiving the 
sheets as printed off. But I must not blame my publisher, for 
had I remembered your most kind offer I feel pretty sure I 
slujuld not have taken advantage of it; for 1 never dreamed of 
my ])o()k being so successful with general readers : I believe I 
should have laughed at the idea of sending the sheets to 
America.* 

After much consideration, and on the strong advice of Lyell 
and others, I have resolved to leave the present book as it is 
(oxcoi)tiiig correcting errors, or Loro and there inserting short 
seiitenoosj, and to use all my strength, which ia hut little^ to 
bring out the first part (forming a soparnte volume, with 
index, d'C.) of the three volumes which will make my bigger 
work ; so that I am very unwilling to take up time in making 
corrections for an American edition. I enclose a list of a few 
corrections in the second reprint, which you will have received 
by this time com[dcto, and 1 could send four or five corrections 
or additions equally small importance, or rather of equal 
hi'cvity. 1 also intend to write a alwri preface with a brief 
history the subject. These I will set about, as they must 
B(»ino day bo done, and I will send them to you in a short time 
— the f<;w corrections first, and tlic profaco afterwards, unless 
I lieur that you liave given up all idea of a separate effition. 
You will thou bo able to judge wdiether it is worth having 
the new' edition with your retiew prefixed. Whatever be the 


conclnsionfl, than I should if I annouiu‘cd myself a convert; nor could 1 
wiv tl»o liitii'i, with iriitii. , . . 

“ \V1 nt .*su'n)8 to me ilic veakcat point in the l>ook is the attempt 
ftcr oiiiit h'r the foiimitioii of organs, the making of ejes, &c., by natural 
K-loet!tm. Stmu' of this reads quite Lanuirckian.” 

* In a letter to Mr, MumiV. ISGO, mv father wrote: — “I am amused 
by Asa (iniy’a account of the excitement niy book has made amongst 
naturalists in the U- States. Agassiz has detiouuccHi it in a newspa^r, 
but yet iu such terms that it is in fact a dne advertiacment T* This 
seems torefer to a lecture given before the Mercantile Libiary Association^ 
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nature of yonr review, I assure you I slioulcl fool it a great 
honour to have my book thus preceded 

C. D. to C. Lyell. Down [February 15th, 18G0]. 

... I am perfectly convinced (having read it this morning) 
that the review in tlic Annals'^ is by Wollaston; no one else 
in the world would have used so many pareiithcs<‘s. I havo 
written to him, and bdd liiin tliat the “ pestilent ** follow 
thanks him f >r his kind manner of spt'aking about him. I 
have also t<dd him tliat ho would bo ideased to hoar that tlm 
Bishop of Oxford says it is the most uujdiilosopliical f work 
he ever rtiad. The review seems t»» mo clever, and only mis- 
interprets mo in a few places. Like hostilo men, be passes 
over the explanation givcm of Classification, Morpludogy, 
Embryology, and Rudimentary Organs, I road \V allace’s 
jmjior in MS.4 ftn<l thought it admirably gof)d ; be docs not 
know that ho has bea n ttnti<*ipatod about the depth of inter- 
vening sea detunnining distribution. . . . The most curious 
point in the paper seems to me that abemt the African character 
of the Celebes productions, but I should rcijuiro furllior coiitir- 
niatifin. . . . 

llouslow is staying hero; I have laid Home talk with him; 
he is in much the suine shito as J]iinbury,§ and will go a very 
little way witli us, but brings up no real argument ngaiiist going 
further, lie also shiiddcrs at the eye! It is really curious 
(and per]ia])8 is an argument in our fav^uir) how dilTenuitly 
diftbront oj)])oRcrs vie.v the subject. HenHh»w’ used to rest his 
opposition on tlu^, imperfection of the Ge- /logical Record, hut 
ho now thinks nothing (/f this, and says T have g t well out gf 

• Annah and Mug. o/ .Xaf, Jli^i ihir»l hrrica,*Vol. v, p. JJl'i. My fat)/, r 
bas obviously livken tlio fX|»re«rfioii “ pestilent. " fiom tl.o followinj; 
pfU!B}igo (p. 11)8): “Uut who m tliia Nu<iiri‘, wo luuf u ric)>t to aslf, wlio 
has euch trcincmlf'Ud fK/wer, and to wla/go c ftlcieic y Hiirh nmrvellouH 
porfornianec« are asciil/ed? What arc licr iauit;c »?id nltrihiitOH, wlicn 
arafrge<l frona lier wordy lurking-phu fi ? Ib bIio ought but a p< htih nt 
abstraction, lik/i dust fiiHt in oar < yf*3 to obscuro the W'orkir/gri of an 
Intclligest Fifrtt Cause, of all?^’ Tne reviewer j/ayn a tribute l« my 
father's candoor^sci miniyatul outBjM/kcn an alinoht to* cover a niiiltitudo 
of The parentJn*s>P8 (to whi/’li allu.^ion i» rondo alcove) are 8f> 

frequent as to give h clifiractcriHlic apj»oamnfO to Mr. Wollanton’s pagea. 

t A nolbcT version o' the words is given by I.yell, tf» whom they were 
spoken, viz. “ the most illogical book ever wntton." — 7yi/« and LtiUn of 
Bir C. I^eU, vol. ii. p. 

X “On the Zoological Geography of the Malay Archipelago.'*— Linn 
JSoc. Jounu 18C0. 

{ The late Sir Charlee Bunbury, well known as a PaUeo-botanist. 

4 2 
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it ; I wiwh I could quite agree with him. Baden Powell eajs 
lio never reid anyfln’ng so conclusive as my statement about 
the eye 1 ! A stranger writes to mo about sexual selection, 
and regrets that I boggle about such a trifle as the brush of 
hair on the male turkey, and so on. As L, Jenyns has a 
really philosophical mind, and as you say you like to see 
everything, I send an cdd letter <►£ his. In a later letter to 
Henslow, which I liavo soon, he is more candid than any 
opposor I have heard of, for ho says, though ho cannot go so 
far ns I do, yet ho can give no good reason why he should not. 
It is funny how each man draas his own imaginary line at 
which to halt. It reminds me so vividly [of] what I w'as told 
about you when I first comnien' od geology — to believe a little^ 
but on no account to believe all. 

livfT yours atTceti' nately. 

With regard to tlie altiludo of tlio mf>ro liberal representa- 
tives of the (^hurclj, tlio following letter from Clmrles Kingsley 
is of interest : 

C. Kiinjslcif to C. Darwin, Eversloy Boctory, Winchfitdd, 
November l^tb, 1859. 

Dkar Sin,-— T liave to tbank you for the unox])e( tod honour 
of 3 'onr 1) «ok. That the Naturalist wht in, of all iiatunilist.s 
living, I nn st wish to know and to learn from, should Jiavo 
sent a scientist like me his b(K)k, encourages me at least to 
observe more carefully, and think iu*>ro sli>\Nly, 

I am so ]>oorly (in brain )> tluit I fear I cannot read your 
ln)ok just now as I (night. All I have seen of it me ; both 
witli the licap of ficts and tlie prestige of your name, and also 
with the clear intiiilion, that if you b» right, I must give up 
much that I have iKdievcnl and writtrn. 

In that I care little. Let (rod be true, and every man a liar! 
Lot us know what is, and, as old S-'cnitos has it, €7rc(r^^lt tw Aoyto 
— follow up the villainous shifty fox of an argument', into what- 
soever unexpccte«l Imgs and brakes he may lead us, if wo do 
but run into him at bust. 

From two common superstitions, at least, I shall be free 
while judging of your bonk : — 

(1.) I have long since, from watching the crossing of 
domesticated animals and plants, learnt to disbelieve the 
dogma of the penuoncnco of species. 


• By rrTeasor Henslow. 
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(2.) I have Knuliuilly leamt to see that it is just as noble a 
conception of Deity, to believe that lie created primal forma 
capable of Belf-dovol<»i)inent into all forms nee Iful pro tempore 
and pro loco^ as to belie vti that ilo retjuirod a fresh act of 
inter\^eution to sup])ly the lacums which He Himself had 
made. I question u bother the former bo not Uio loftit^' 
thought. 

Bo it as it may, I shall prize your book, both for itself, and 
as a }>roof that you are aware of the (aisUmce (»f such a 
person as 

Your faithful servant, 

C. Kinosucv. 

My father’s oM friend, the Bov. J. Brodie Tunes, of Milton 
Bredio, Avho was f r many years Vicar of ])own, in some 
reiniiiiKconces of my futlur which he w'us ho good as b> give 
me, writes iii the same spirit: 

“ W o never attacked ciich other. Before 1 knew Mr. Darwin 
r had adopted, and ]>ublicly expreshod, the j>rincii)lo that the 
study of natural history, geoiogy, and science in general, 
should bo pursued without reference to the Bible. That tbo 
Book of '>.itiire ami Scripture came fnun the sainn Divine 
source, nui in parallel linos, and when ]>nq>(jrly undcrHto<4 
would never civ^ss. ..... 

“In[al letter, after I bad left Down, ho [Darwin] writtm, 

‘ Wo olten «liir< rod, hut you aro one of tliose rare inortids from 
whom one can dillcr and yet fool no shade of uniinosily, and 
that is a tiling \(if] which I should feel very proud if any one 
could say [it] of me.’ 

“On my last visit to Down, Mr. Darwin said, at his dinner- 
table, ‘ Inucs and 1 have been fast triends for thirty years, and 
wc never tlioroughly agreed on any subject but onco, and tlien 
we s ared Lard at each other, and tliouglit ono of us must Isj 
very ill.’ ” 

The ftjlowing extract from a letter to Lyoll, Feb. 23, 18G0, 
lias a certain Ixiaring on the pidiits just touched on : 

“ AVith respect to Briim’s* objection that it cannot he 
shown how life arises, and likewise to a certain extont Asa 
dray’s remark that natural selection is n<d a vn a causay I was 
much interested by finding accidentally in Brtnvstcr’H Life of 
NenotoUy that Leibnitz objected to the law <*f gravity bemuse 
Newtm C(/ald not show what gravity itself is. As it has 
chanced, 1 have nsod in letters this very same argument, little 


• The trauilat/jr of the fimt Gurumu edition of the Orijln» 
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knowing that any ono Lad really thus objected to the law of 
gravity. Newton answers by saying that it is philosophy to 
make out the movcinonts of a clock, though you do not know 
why the weight descends to the ground. Leibnitz further 
objected that the law of gi-avily was oppimed to Natural 
Religion! Is this not curious? I really think I shall uso 
the facts for some introductory remarks for iny bigger book.” 

C. D, to J. D. Hooker. Down, March 3rd [I860]. 

. . . T think you exp(‘ct too much iu regard to change oi 
opinion on the subject of Spe<*ie.s. Ono largo class of inon, 
more especially I fius]) 0 ct of naturalists, never will care about 
ony general question, of which old Gray, of the British Museum, 
may bo taken as a typo ; and secondly, nearly all men past a 
moderate ago, either in actual y(5ars or in mind arc, I am fully 
convinced, incapable of looking at facts uiuhr a now' point of 
view. Seriously, I am astonished and rejoiced at the progress 
wliicli the subject has made ; look at the ciicloKcd memorandum. 

— says my book will bo forgotten in ten years, perhaps so ; 

hut, with such a list, I feci convinced the subject will not. 

[Here follows the incmorandiim referred to: ] 


Ooologl<(t5. 

Z<Mi|o|;(tlitA «n<i 

VliyNlologl't^. 

lV>t 

Iwcll. 
Kuinsiiy.’^ 
Jukes. t 

11. 1) lingers. J 

Huxley, 

J. Lubbock. 

1/. JenyuB 

Go large extent). 
Si arles Wwd.§ 

Carpenter. 

Sir. H IlolI.iTid 

I Go largo extent). 

i 

i 

Hooker. 

II. C. Watson. 

1 Asa Gmy 

1 (to some extent). 

1 Dr. Boott 

j (to large extent). 

1 Thwaites ij 


• Andrew namaav, lato Dirocmr-lirneral of Oio Cn*o]o(;ir^il Survey. 

t Joseph BtM'to Jnkoe, M.A., F.U.S., born bSll, died ISGJ* * § . He was 
oduoatt'd at Cambridge, and fmm 1842 to 1810 h** as naturalist to 
H.M.S. Fly, cm an exploring cx^ditioa Jn Anatmlui and New Gniiuo. 
He was afterwards appMuted Director of the Geological Survey <»t 
Ircdniid. He wns the author of many papers, and of more than one good 
baudbook of geology. 

t Trofossor of Geology in the University of Glasgow. Bom in the 
United States 1809, died 1806. 

§ Carlos Valentine Wex^d, died 1880 Chiefly known for his work on 
the Mollusca of the Crag. 

B Dr. G. H. K. Thwuitcg, F.R.8., was l»orn in 1811, or alien t that di^te, 
and diec.1 in Ceylon, September 11, 1882. He began life as a Notary, Itut 
his passion for Botany and Entomology ultimately led to his hiking to 
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C. D. to Asa Gray, Down, April 3 [I860]. 

. . • . I romonibcr well tlio time when the thought of the oye 
made mo cold all over, but I have got over this stage of the 
complaint, and now small trifling particulars of structiiro often 
make me very unoomfortablo. The sight of a feather in a |>oa- 
cock’s tail, whenever I gaze at it, makes mo sick I . . . 

You may like to hear about reviews on my book. Sedg- 
wick (as I and LyoU fool certain from internal evidence) has 
reviewed me savagely and unfairly in the Spectator ^ The 
notice includes mucdi abuse, and is hardly fair in several 
reBi>ect8. Ho would actually load any i>no, who was ignorant 
of geology, to suppose that I had invented the great gaps 
betw^oen successive geological formations, inskiad of its lining 
an almost univers^ly admittcMl dogma. But my d(3ar old 
friend Sedgwick, with his noble lieiirt, is old, and is rabid with 
indignation. . . . There has been one prodigy of a review, 
namely, an opjiosed one (by Pictet. t the paheontologist, in 
the JSih, Unirn'Helle of Geneva) wliich is prrfvrthj fair and 
just, and I agree to every word ho says; tjur only dilfereiu’c 
being that ho attaches less weight to arguments in fav<jur, 
and more to argnineuts opposed, tliau I do. Of all tluj 
opposed reviews, I think this the only quite fair one, and I 
never expeckid to sec one. Please (»h erve tliat I do not cIuhh 
your review by any moans as opposed, thougli you tliink so 
yourself! It has done ino vmcli ttio good service over to ajipear 
in that rank in my eyes. But I fear I shall weary you with 
BO much about my book, I shoul^l ratlicr think there was a 
good chance of my becoming the most egi^tisticul man in all 
Europe! What a proud pro emineiico 1 Well, you have 
helped to make mo so, and therefore you must forgive me if 
you can. 

My dear Gray, ever yours most gratefully. 


Bcience, as a i>rofo3ftion. Ih^ lecturer on Botuny tii the Brif*0>l 

Schrol of M« diJ'inc, and in 1810 ho wii* appointed JJircctor of tln' Biitunio 
Gardens at Perad**iiiya, which he made “the niout licautiful tropical 
firarden in the world,** He fs be«t known throuirh his important dimwory 
of coiyngalion in the Diatoinace® (1817). IIi« Knum^raiio riantarum 
Zeylanim (1858-64) was “the firnt rompleto a -conn I, on modem lines, of 
any definitely circumscribed tropiiAl area” (From a notice in Nature, 
October 26, 1882.) 

• Spectator^ March 24, 1860. There were favounibln notice # of the 
Origin by ilnxley in tho We^minitU r Itfjview, and Car].>eTitor in the 
Nedioo-Ckir. Jteview^ both in the April numhera. 

t Francois Jules Pictet, in the Archivti (kt j^cisncc# ds la BUAiaihkque 
UniverHlle, Mors 1860. 
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0. D. to 0. LyelL Down, April 10th [I860]. 

I hayc juBt read tho Edinimrgh* which without doubt is 

by . It is oxtromoly malignant, clever, and I fear will be 

very damaging, lie is atrociously severe on Huxley’s lecture, 
and very bitter against Hooker. So we three enjoyed it 
togotlujr. N(;t tliut I really enjoyed it, for it made mo un- 
comfortablo for one night ; but I have got quite over it 
to day. It requires much study to aj)pro(;iate all tho bitter 
spite of many of tho remiirks against me ; indeed I did not 
discovtT all myself. It Bcandalously inisrepresentB many parts. 
Ho misquotes some pasBages, altering words within inverted 
coirnmifl. . . . 

it is painful to be hated in the intense degree with which 
liutcH mo. 

Now for a curio\is thing nlM)ut my book, and then I have 
done. In lust Saturday’s GardmevH Chronicle a Mr. Patrick 
Matthew publishes a long oxtruet from his work on Naval 
Timber and ArhoricnUiire published in 1831, in which ho 
briefly but comjdeiely untieij al<‘s tlm theory of Natural Selec- 
tion. I have ordered tho book, as Romo few passages arc 
rather obscure, but it is certainly, I think, a complete but not 
develojx'd anticipation I Krasiims always said that surely 
this would be shown to bo tho case some day. Anyhow, one 
may be excused in not having discovered tho fact in a work on 
Naval Timber. 

C, D. to J. D, Hooker, Down [April 13th, I860]. 

!My i>kau Hooker, — Q uestions of priority so often lead to 
odious quarrels, that I should esteem it a great favour if you 
w ould read tho enclosed. J If you think it proper that I should 

• Kflinhurnb L’M’iVir, April, 1800. 

t A|.nl 7.‘lS<;0. 

X My father wrutt' {Gurdrucri Chronirlt:, April 21, 1800, p. “I 

have hi'tn niiu h intcre.-^Utl ly Mr. i’atrh'k Matthew's roiamunicHtiou in 
the liiiinlKT of yi»ur paper ilat-^l April Tth. ' I treoly arkiK^w ledge that 
^Ir. ftiatliicw has jiuticiiwlotl by many )cflrB the explanation which 1 
have oOerod of the (>rigm of speeii js inah r ihv imnie of natural selection. 
I think t: jit no ( iic will bvd surpn^ d that m itlur I, nor uppan^ntly any 
otht r imtnriilibU had heard of Mr. Mattluw ’s mows, considering how 
briefly tbev art' given, and that they apiH'ar« d iii the ap^ieudtx to a work 
on Naval 'I’lndn'r and Arboriculture. 1 can do no more than offer xnv 
ap<dogioe to Mr. Matthew for my entire igiuTance of his publicution. If 
unoihor edition irf iny work is tailed for, I will insert to tlie foregoing 
iffect" In spite of iuy father’s rtci'gnition of claims, Mr. Matthew 
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send it (and of this there can hardly bo any question), and if 
thii^ it full and ample enough, please alter the date to the 
day on which you post it, and lot that be soon. The case in 
the Gardeners* Chronide soonis a little stronger than in Mr. 
Matthew's book, for the pasaanes are therein scattered in three 
places; but it would bo mere hair-sjditting to notice that. 
If you object to my lettt^r, please roturn it; but I do not ex]>oct 
that you will, but 1 thouglit that you would not object to run 
your eye ov(jr it. My dear Hooker, it is a great tiling for mo 
to havu so good, true, and old a friend as you. I ovro much 
for science to my frieiuls. 

... I have gone over [tlio Etlinhnrtjlt'] review again, and 
compared piiKsagcs, and I am iistoniKliod at the misre.jjresontii- 
tions. But I am glad I nsolvcd not to answer. Perhaps it is 
selfish, but to answer and think more on the subject is too un- 
}>loawiiit. I am so sorry that Huxley by my means has becjn 
IhuB atrociously attat^kod. I do not Hnj)porto you much care 
about the gratuitous atta<k on you. 

Lyell in his k tUT remarked that you soemed to him as if 
you wore overworked. Do, j>ray, bo cautious, and remember 
how many and many a man 1ms done this — who thought it 
absurd UA too lute. I liave often thought the same. You 
know that you >\(re bad enough before your Indian journey. 


C, JJ* to C. LydU Dowm, Ai>ril [18G0]. 

... I ^^as jiarticiilarly glad to Inar what you thought 
about not noticing [the Edinhunjh] review. HrK)ker and 
Huxley thoiiglit it a sort of duty to point out the alteration of 
quoted citations, and there is truth in this remark ; but I m 
hated the thought that I resolved not ,te do so. I shall come 
ii]» to London on Saturday tlie Htli, for Sir B. Brodie’s party, 
IS 1 have an accumulation of things to do in Loudon, and will 


ronidined uiiRfiiittfiutl, and complttined that un aitich) in the Saturday 
Auohji^t and Ead/^r, Nov. 21 , wrh ‘‘ Hciimdy fair in alluding to 

Mr. Darwin oh Ok- parent of the ori/in of 8[K;eie8, H(M-ing that 1 piibli^ied 
tlie wliole Unit Mr. Durwin htU-iupU lc> prove, more than twenty-nine 
Tears agi* It was nr>t nnl 1 latf-r Oiat he leanj* d that Matthew Ikk] aloo 
jx-en fortRlalk'd. In Octohor he wnde Sir J. D. Hfxjher “Talking 
of the Oriytr^ a Yankee haR called niy altentjiFU to a )>ap(T attached to 
Dr. WelD' famous Lway tm which was read in 1813 to the Royal 
Soc‘,, but not [then] printed, in which he applies iiifRit dintinetly the 
principle of Natural Seleclnm to tho rar»:6 of Man. bo poor old Patrick 
Matthew ie not the firtit, and he ‘'anii<»t, or ought not, any longer to put 
on h« titlo-pagcB, ‘ Dibcoverer of the principle of Natural Election * ! ** 
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(if I do not boar to tlic contrary) call al)oiit a quarter before ten 
on Sunday inoming, and nit with you at brealifaf;t, but will not 
Hit long, and bo take up iniicb of your time. I must say one 
more word about our qiiaHi-tlieological controversy about 
natural selection, and b t mo have your opinion when wo moot 
in London. Do you c<insider that the siiccoB.sive variations in 
the flizo i)i the crop of the Pouter Pigeon, which man has accu- 
mulated to plmso his caprice, have ])oen duo to “ the creative 
and Biifituining powers of Pnihina?” Tn the wnso that an 
omnipotent and omniscient Deity must order and know every- 
tliing, tliis must be admitted ; yet, in honest truth, I can hardly 
admit it. It sccmis preposterous that a maker of a universo 
should care about lh(5 crop of a pigeon sedely to please man's 
si iiy fancies. IJiit if you agree with mo in thinking such an 
inter])OHition of the Deity unealled for, I can see no reason 
w'huUivcr for ];(‘lieving in such interpositions in tlie case of 
natural beings, in v.lii<‘h stninge and adminihlo peeuliaritics 
have been naturally seleet('<l for the creature’s own benefit. 
Imagine a PunttT in a state of nature wading into the water 
and then, being buoyed up by iU inllated crop, sailing about in 
search of food. What mlmiration this \\(»uLl have excited — 
adaptaticni to the laws (»f hydrostatic pressure, Ac. Ac. h'or 
the life of ino, I eaniKd see any ditlieulty in natural selection 
producing the most exquisite structure, if »uch can be 

arrival at hij ijnnhitioUy and I know from oxperien(‘(‘ how hard 
it iH to namo any Htructiiro towards whicli at letist eomo 
gradations arc not known. 

Ever yours. 

P.8. — The c(uielusion at wliich I Iiave come, as I have told 
Aau (iray, is that such a question, as is toiicluMl on in this note, 
is beyond tlio humau intellect, like “ jiredestination and free 
will," or tho origin of evil," 


C. D. to J. D, ITooier, Down [May 15th, 1800^. 

. . . llow paltry it is in such men as X., Y. and Co. 
not rt'adiiig your essay. It is incredibly paltry. They may 
all attiujk mo to tlnur hearts’ content. I am got caso-hardenod. 
As for the old fogies in Cambridge/ it really eignilies 
nothing. I hx>k at their attacks as a ])ro(»f that our work' is 

• This n fers to a “savage onsl.'inght ” on tlie by Seds^wick at 

tlie Cambridge Pliilosophical Booiety, Ht nslow dt'ltMded his oM pupil, 
liud maintained that “the subject w'as a Icgitiniftt- v-ne tVr investigation."* 
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worth tho doing. It makes me resolve Uy biiclde on my 
armour. I see plainly that it will bo a long uphill fight But 
think of LyelTs j»rogre88 with Geology. One thing 1 sco most 
plainly, that without Lycll’s, yours, iJuxl(3y*H and ('Jarpentor^s 
aid, my book would have been a mere flash in tho pan. But if 
wo all stick U> it, wo shall sun ly gain tho day. And 1 now 
see that the battle is worth fighting. 1 dwply liopo that you 
think 60 . 


C. />. to Asa Gray. Down May 22nd [1860]. 

My DF.Aii Guay, — Again T have to thank you for one of your 
very pleasant IoIUts of ]\Iay 7th, enclosing a very jdonKant 
remittiuice of £22. I am in simple truth UHtonislKul ut all 
tho kind trouble yon have taken for mo. I rutuni Ajiplotons’ 
account. For the chance of yonr wishing for a formal acknow- 
ledgment 1 send one. If you have any furtlnr communi- 
cation to tho Applctoiis, pray expresH iny acknow lodgment for 
[their] generosity ; for it is gcner(»Hity in my opinion. 1 am 
not at all surpriBod at tho sale diminishing ; my oxtrcjno 
sui’priBe is at tho greatness of tho sale. No doubt tho public 
has bet*-, shamefully imjKised ou 1 for they bought tho book 
thinking that it would bo nice easy reading. I expect tho sale 
to stop soon in England, yet Lyoll wrote to mo tho other day 
that calling at lil array's Ikj heard tliat fifty copies had gone in 
tho previous forty-<iight hours. lain extremely glad that you 
will notice in the ad<liti<ms in the Oriyin.'^ Judging 

from letters (and I have just seen one fnun Thwaites to 
Hooker), and from remarks, tho most serious omisKion in my 
book was not exjdaiuing how it is, as I bcjlicvo. Unit all foms 
do not necessarily advance, how there can now be sirfijdo organ- 
isms still existing. ... I hear tlicro fs a very severe rtrview on 
mo in tho North British by a Itev. Mr. Dunns, j a Fre^ Kirk 
minister, and dabbler in Natun\) History. In tho Saturday 
Bevictc (one of our cleverest period iculsj of May fith, p. 673, 
there is a nice article on [tho Edinburgh] review, d(;fending 
Huxley, but not Hooker ; and tho latter, 1 think, [the Edinhuryfi 

• The battle ragoB fiiriouBly in the KtfitoH. (Jray wiyH l.e 

was pre^Htring a Bf^eech. which would take huurH to deliver, artd which 
^he*londly hoped would l>e a stunner.’ He is splendidly, and 

there Boem to have l>een many discuBBions with and othe rs at the 

m<x*tingH. AgasBiz pities riio much at hting m deluded.” — From a 
letter to Hooker, May 30ib, 1800. 

t The Btateifient as to authorship x\aB lua^le on the nnthority of RoU rt 
Chambera 
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roviowcr] treats most uugoiicrouBly. * But sorely you will 
got sick unto dcuth of me and my reviewers. 

With resj)eot to tbo tlieologicul view of the question. This 
is always painful to riio, I am bewildered. I had no inten- 
tion to write atheistically. But I own that I cannot see as 
plainly as otliers do, and as I should wish to do, evidence of 
design and beneficonoo on all sides of us. There soems to mo 
too much misery in the world. I cannot persuade myself that 
a hcTif ficHUit and omnijiott iit God would have d(‘Bignedly crwitod 
the Ichncuni‘>ni«hfi with the e.\i»r<‘ss intention of their f< eding 
w’itliiii the living bodies of caterpillars, or that a cat should 
play with mice. Not believing tliis, 1 .>ee no m(;esslty in the 
j)elief tliat tho eye was ox]»r<'ssly dcsigiud. On the ()ther hand, 
1 eannot uiiyliow' he contented to vie a this wonderful universe, 
and espceially tho nature of man, and to coiicliah' that every*' 
tiling is tho n'Siilt of brute foree. 1 am inclined look at 
cv(‘rything ns resulting from designetl laws, with tlie details, 
whetluir good or bad, h ft to the working (uit of what wo may 
call clianct'. ?'ot that this notion at all satisfies nic. I fool 
lU'ist deeply Ibat tho whole subject is tor* pndound for tho 
human intellect. A dog might as wtdl speculate on the mind 
of Mew toll. Jict (uch man liope and hidievo what he can. 
Certainly 1 ugreo with you tliat my vi( ws are, not at all 
luseessarily nfls istical. Tho lightning kills a man, whotlier a 
good or bad one, owing to the excessively complex action of 
iiatiinil laws. A eliild (who may turn out an idiot) is horn by 
tlui aeti<'n of oven more eoinplev laws, and 1 can see no reasiin 
why a man, or uth»T animal, may not liavo hta u uhoriginally 
prodiiced by ollur laws, and that all llicso laws may have Won 
(sxpressly designed by an oinnisei<*fit Croat(»r, wlio foresaw every 
futuH' event and c(uise<pience. But tho more I think tho more 
how ilderod I heconio ; as indcid I have pr(d)ahly shown by 
this letter. 

Mt>st deeply do 1 hr] your g. m imu.s kimim ss and interest. 

Your.s Muetndy and cordially. ^ 

Tho meeting of the British .fV ‘*s(»eiation at Oxford in 
is famous for two pitched lulths over the Oritjin i f 
Both of them originated in unimportant ])aiK"rs. On Thursday, 

• 111 ft lctf<T to Mr. Iluxk y luy ftitla r wn tc- — “ll.-wr y> u seoii thp 
l.K'.t Urdu 1 / littrutri lain Viry glud of tho ditViire you and of 
myself. 1 wish tlie review ir had mtioal Honker. The rcMiwer, 
whoeviT he is, is a Jolly oowi fellow', as this review and the last on me 
ehowcil. lie writes lapitully. and iinderttanvli, well histubjcrt I wish 
lie bad >ljp}’sd '^tho riiiuhurtjh rc\iewvr] a little bn harder 
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Jnno 2Sth, Dr. DanRoiiy of Oxfortl matio a conimnn cation to 
Sootion D : ‘‘ (.>11 tbo final causos of tho Koxuulily of plants, 
witli partic-nUr r<'ffTonc(' to Mr. Darwin’s work on tlio Oriijin 
of Specu'n. ' ^Ir. Iluxloy was c:illo<l on by llio l^rosulcnt, but 
tried (acoordiiifr to tho AthfniiPit7n report) to avoid a discussion, 
<ni the ground ‘‘ that a general audience, in which sontiniont 
would unduly iiiferfcro with inUdlcct, was not tlio j)nhlic before 
wljieh such a diseiission slionld he carried on.” However, tlio 
suhjei't was nut allowed to drop. Sir It. Owen (T qu()t(^ from 
t!uj Athrnirvmy Jnl' 7ih, J-SfiO), who wished to a]>])roaeh this 
^^llbject in the spirit of tlie jihihwojdier,” expresst'd Ins “ con- 
viction tliat tlx re wen faets by whieli tlio public could come to 
»Jiunie c(*neli]siun uitli n gard to llio pruhahilitics t>f llie Initli 

• d‘ Mr. Darwin’s tln'ory." lie went on ti say that the. brain of 

the gor J!a “ jjn sentrd more ditlcrcnces, as cornjiarcMl with the 
braiii ^ man, than it did when eoin}>ared with tho brains of 
the V( and most prohh'nnitieal of tlio Qnadrinnaiia.” 

Mr. Hn\h'V repl> d, ml gave thoso assiTiions a “direct and 
TiTiqualili* '! »,unt’‘'ul’ ion,” pledging liimsidf to “ jnstify tliat 
niiiisual ])!% c« hiH ( 1 sc where,” a jih‘(lgo which lie ainj)ly 
fuHilled.t On Pbiday then' was pence, hut on Hatunlay 30th, 
tlie bnlth' aro'^e with r<'(l<mhled fury, at n conjoint irnHiiig of 
throe ScctioTih, ox( r a ]»aj)<T hy Dr. Drape r (d‘ New York, on 
tiio “ lntelle('tiial de\r lupniei.t of l’]nroj»e f'orisidr red witli 
n fi'renee to the views fd 31 r, Jtarwin.” 

The following arcor.nf is fi'om an eye witness of th(‘ sci'ue. 

“ 'J’lje exeitriTK-nt was tremenduUH. 7die Le( tun -ro»,nii, iO 
h it had been arnniiied that the diseir sion shouhl ho held, 
proved far too small fur tin* andiruM*, uml tin* meeting ad- 
jtiunied to th(' Library of the 3[usc nm, whieh was erarrinif*d 
to sufToc diun long Iw fine the (liamj>ion.H ( Titm d the lists. The 
numbers were estimated at from 7(K,) to I'JtiO. Had it Ixicn 
term-time, or hud the general public bei Ti admitb.d, it w onld 
havebotm inip. i*-'sihle to have accu’ irm»d tlif', nmh tu hear tho 
oratoiyof the h.>ld Ilishop.J J*it»fess<»r Henslow, the Ibosiddit 
rd Section D, occupied the chair, and wn’hely unnoune^ d in Hviine 
that none who had not valid arguments to bring forward 011 

• iiie side or the other, would l>c allowed to addn ss tho meeting ; 
» caution that proved nocessary, for no fewer tlian four 
corabiitants had their iitb rancrs burked by him, because of their 
indulgence in vague dccluiiiation. 

“ Tho Bishop was up to time, and spoke for full half-an-liour 

•* 3ffln’< rinrj in Xatur^, hy T. H. Huxley, 18^».'h p, 114. 

t Sot? the NA. JiUt Jievie^jPy IhCl. 

j It wa« well known that Biibop Wilberforoc wai going U) iijeak. 
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with iuimitable spirit, emptiness and mifairaess. It was 
evident from his handling of the siibject that ho had been 
‘ crammed * up to the throat, and that he knew nothing at first 
hand ; in fact, ho used no argument not to bo found in his 
Quarterly article.* lie ridiculed Darwin badly, and Huxley 
savagely, but all in such dulcet tones, so porsuaRivo a manner, 
and in such well-turned periods, th:it I who had been inclined 
to blame the President for allowing a discussion that could 
servo no scientific purpose, now forgave him from the bottom 
of my heart.’* 

What follows is from notes most kindly supplied by the Hon, 
and Ilov. W. IT. Proinauths who was an eye-witness of the scone, 

“ The Bishop of Oxford attacked Darwin, at first playfully 
but at last in grim earnest. It was known that the Bishop had 
written nn article against Darwin in the last Quarterly Ueview : 
it was also rumoured that Professor Owen had been staying at 
Cuddesdeu and had primed the Bishop, who was to act as 
inouthpieco to the groat Paheontologist, who did not himself 
dare to enter the lists. The Bishop, however, did not show 
himself master of the facts, and made one serious blunder. A 
fact which had been much dwelt on as confirmatory of Darwin’s 
idea of variation, was that a sheep had been burn shortly before 
in a fiock in the North of England, having an addition of one 
to tho vertebrm of the spine. Tlio Bishop w’as declaring with 
rhetorical exaggeration that there was hardly any actual evi- 
dence on Darwin’s side. * What have they to bring forw'ard ? ' 
he exclaimed. ‘ Some rumoured statcunent about a long-legged 
sheep.* But Iv' passed on to banter : ‘ I should like to ask 

Professor HuxLy, who is sitting by me, and is about to tear 
ino to pieces when I have sat down, as to his belief in being 
descended from an ape. Is it on his grandfather’s or his 
gmiidmotlier’H side that the ape ancestry comes in ? ’ And then 
taking a graver tone, he assorted in a solemn peroration that 
Darwin’s views vwwo contrary to the revolatitms of God in tho 
Scriptures. Professt»r Huxley was im willing to respond,,: but 
ho was called for and spoke with his usual incisivenoss and 
W’ith some scorn. ‘ I am here only in the interests of science,' 
he said, ‘ and I have not heard anything which can prejudice 
the case of my august client’ Then after showing how little 
competent the Bishop was to enter upon the discussion, he 
touched on the question of Creation. * You say that develop- 
ment drives out the Creator. But you assert tb^t God made 
you: and yet you know that yon yourself were^^ originally a 


♦ Quarterly Eertete, July 1860. 
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little piece of matter do bigger than the end of this gold 
pencil-oaso.’ Lastly as to the descent from a monkeyf he said : 

* I should feel it no shame to have risen from such an origin. 
But I should feel it a shame to have sprung from one who 
prostituted the gifts of culture and of eloquence to the service 
of prejudice and of falsehood.’ 

“ Many others spoke. Mr. Gresloy, an old Oxford don, pointed 
out that in human nature at least orderly doveloj>mont was not 
the necessary rule ; Homer was tiie greatest of poets, but ho 
lived 3000 years ago, and has not produced Lis like. 

** Admiral Fitz-Koy was present, and said that he liad often ex- 
postulated with his old comrade of the Bca<jh for entertaining 
views which were contradictory to the First Chapter of Genesis. 

Sir J ohn Lubbock declared that many of the arguments 
by which the pcrmaueuco of species was supported came to 
nothing, and instanced some wheat which was said to have 
come olf an Egyptian mummy and was sent to him to prove 
that wheat had not changed since the time of the Pharaohs ; 
but which proved to he made of French chocolate.* ** Sir 
Joseph (then Dr.) Hooker spoke shortly, saying that ho had 
found the hypothesis of Natural Selection so helpful in explain- 
ing the phenomena of his own subject of Botany, that ho had 
been constrained to accept it. After a few words from Darwin’s 
old friend Professor Hoiislow wlio occupied the cliair, the 
meeting broko up, leaving the impression that those most 
capable of csiiiiiating the arguments of Darwdu in detail saw 
their way to accojit his conclusioiiK.” 

Many versions of Mr. Huxley's speeeli were current : the 
following report of his conclusion is from a letter addressed 
by the late John Kichard Green, then an undergraduate, to 
a follow-student, now Professor Boyd Dawkins : — “ I asserted, 
and 1 repeat, tliat a man has no reason to be ashamcMl of having 
an ape f >r his grandfather, If there were an ancestor whom I 
should feel shame in recalling, it w(mld bo a man, a man of 
restless^ and versatile intellect, who, not content with an 
equivocal success in his own sphere of activity, plunges into 
scientific questions with which ho has no real acquaintance, 
only t^) obscure them by an aimless rhetoric, and distract the 
attention of his hearers from the real point at issue by eloquent 
digressions, and skilled appeals to religious prejudice.” f 

• Sir John Lubbock also inflUted on the embryological evidence for 
evolution,— F. D.| 

t Mr. Fawcett ivrote (MacmWan"» Magazine^ 18 C 0 ) : — 

** The ratort i|aa so ju^itly deserved and so inimitable in its manner, 
that no one who was present can ever forget the impression that it made.” 
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The following letter fihows that Mr. Huxley’s presence at 
this remarkable soono depended on so slight a chanco as that 
of meeting a friend in the street ; that this friend shonld have 
been Ro^rt Chambers, so that the author of the Vestiges 
should hare sounded the war-note for the battle of the Origin^ 
adds interest to the incident I have to thank Mr. Huxley 
for allowing the story to be told in words of his not written for 
publication. 


T, If. Huxley to Francis Darwin, 

Juno 27, 1861. 

... I should say that Fremantle’s account is substantially 
correct ; but that Greon has the passage of my speech more 
accurately. However, I am certain I did not use the word 

equivof^il ’* * 

The odd part of the business is that I should not have been 
present except for Robert Chambers, I had beard of the Bishop’s 
intention to utilise the occaKion. I know he had the reputation 
of being a first-rate controvor^Hialist, and I was quite aware that 
if he played his cards properly, wo should havo little chanco, 
with such an audience, of making an ofiicient defence. More- 
over, I was very tired, and wantc<l to join ray wife at her 
brother-in-law’s country liouso near Ri^ading, on tlie Saturday. 
On the Friday I met Chambers in the 8tr*ef, and in reply to 
some remark of his about the meeting, I said that I did not 
mean to attend it ; did not sco tho good of giving up peaco and 
quietness to be opiscopally poundod. Chambers broke out into 
vehement remonstrances and talked about my deserting them. 
So I said, “ Oh ! if you take it that way. I’ll come and have 
my share of w'hat is going on.” 

So I came, and clnmccd to sit near old Sir Benjamin Brodio. 
Tho Bishop began his speech, and, to my astonishment, very 
soon showed that he was so ignorant that he did not know how 
to manage his ONvn case. My spirits ros ' proportionally, and 
when he turned to mo with his insolent question, I said to Sir 
Benjamin, in on undoitono, ‘‘The Lord Lath delivered him into 
mine hands.” 

That sagaoious old gentleman stared at me as if I had lost 
my senses. But, in fact, the Bishop had justified the severest 
retort I could devise, and 1 made up my mind to let him have 
it. I was careful, however, not to rise to reply, until tho 
meeting called for me — ^thon I let myself go. » 

In justice to the Bishop, I am bound to ^lay he bore no 

^ This agrees with Professor Victor Gorus’s recollection. 
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malioe, but was always courtesy itself when we oooaaionally 
met in after years. Hooker and I walked away from the 
meeting together, and 1 remember saying to him that thi^ 
experience had changed my opinion as to the practical value of 
the art of public speaking, and that, from that time forth, I 
should carefully coltivate it, and try to leave off hating it. I 
did the former, but never quite succeeded in the latter effort. 

I did not mean to trouble you with such a long scrawl when 
I began about this piece of ancient liistory. 

Ever yours very faithfully 

T. H. Huxlet. 

The eye-witness above quoted (p. 237) continnoR : — 

** There was a crowded conversazione in the evening at the 
rooms of the hospitable and genial Pn^fessor of Botany, Dr. 
Daubeny, whore the almost solo to}>ic was the battle of the 
Orujin^ and I was much struck with the fair and unprejudiced 
way in which the black coats and white cravats of Oxford 
discussed the question, and the frankness with which they 
offered their congratulations to the winners in the combat.** * 

(7. D. ic T JO, Hooher. Monday night [July 2nd, I860]. 

Mr DEAK Hookeb,— I have just received your letter. I have 
been very poorly, with almost continuous bad headache for 
forty-eight hours, and I was low enough, and tl jinking what a 
useless burthen I was to myself and all others, when your letter 
came, and it has so cheered me ; your kindness and affection 
brought tears into my eyes. Talk of fame, honour, pleasure, 
wealth, all are dirt compared with affection ; and this is a 
doctrine with which, I know, from your letter, that you will 
agree with from the bottom of your heart. . . . How I should 
have liked to have wandered about Oxford with you, if I ha<l 
been W'ell enough ; and how still more I should have liked to 
have heard you triumphing over the Bishop. I am astonished 
at your success and audacity. It is something unintolligihlo to 
me how any one can argiiain public like orators do. 1 hod no 
idea you had this power. I have rood lately so many hostile 
views, that I was beginning to think that perliaps I was wholly 

in the wrong, and that was right when he f>aid the whole 

subject wonid be forgotten in ten years ; but now that I hear 
that you and H^ey will fight publicly (which 1 am sure 1 

* See ProfesBor Vewic/n's intoreBting Early Dayn of DarwinUm in 
MaemtOarCt Magnune, Feb. 1868, where the battle at Oxford ia briefly 
dj(;eoribed. 

n 
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nerer ooiil<l do), I folly belioTO tihat oor cause will, in iho long- 
mn, prevail. 1 am glad 1 was not in Oxford, for 1 should havo 
been oyerwhelincd, with my [health] in its present state. 

C, D. to J, D. Hooker. [July I860.] 

... 1 havo just road the Quarterly. • It is uncommonly 
clover; it picks out with skill all the most conjectural parts, 

• Quarterly July 1860. The arti<‘lo in question was by 

Wllbciforco, Dishoj- f Oxford, and was afterwards published in his 
V.May% Ctmtributed to the Quarterly BevieWy 1874. In the JAfe and 
JjetterBt ii. v. 182, Mr. Huxley has given some ar count of th's article. 
I quote a few lines : — “ Since Ix)rd Brougham ossaih'd Dr. Young, the 
world has seen no such 8pe< imen of the ini^olcnco cf a shallow pr#jtcnder 
to a Master in Scienc(' as this remarkable production, in which one i»f 
the most exact of observers, most cautious of reafeun- rs, and most candid 
of cxi)Ositors, of this or any other ago, is hohl up to Bc<»ni as a ‘flighty * 
person, who endeavours ‘ to prop up Ids utterly rotten fabric of gno.‘>B and 
HpecmUition,' and whoso ‘mode of dealing with nuturo’ is reprobated 
as ‘utU'rly disbonou ruble to Natural Science. ” TIjo passage from 
the Anii-Jnedtriny referred to in iho letter, gives tho history of the 
evolution of space from tho “ f>rinm>val or pnnrtum mliene of 

tlio univ(»r8c,” which is conceived to hnv«5 iiiove<l ‘‘forward in a right 
lino, ad infinitum, till it grew ; after which tho right line, which it 
had goncnited, would begin to put itself in motion in a lateral clirtiction, 
describing an area of iniiniio extent. I'his an a, a.s soon as it become 
conscious of its own cxistonee, would begin to nFomd or descend 
according ns its spoeiJio gravity would detennine it, funning an immense 
solid space tilled with vacuum, and oixpublo of containing tho present 
universe,” 

TliO following (p. 2(ul) may serve ns an example of tho passages in 
which the reviewer rifera to Sir Charles Lyell : — “That IMr. Darwin 
siioidd have w'an<b‘rcd from this broad highway of naiuro’s works into 
the jungle of faiu'i ('ill aFsum])tion is no small evil. Wo trust that he is 
mistaken in believing that he imiy count Sir C. Lyell as one of his 
converts. Wo know, indeed, the strength of the temptations whirh ho 
can bring to boar ujion his geological brotlier. . . . Yet no man has been 
more distinct anil more logical in the denial of tho transmutation of 
species than Sir C. Lyell, and that not in tho infancy of his scientific 
life, but in its full vigour and maturity.” The Bishop goes on to appeal 
to Lyell, in order that with his help “ this flimsy speculatioif may bo as 
completely put down os was what m spite i»f all dor.ials wo must ventarc 
to call its twin though less instructcil orother, the Vestiges of Creation.** 

With reforenco to this article, Mr. Brodio Innes, my father’s old friend 
and neighbour, writi^: — “ilost men would have been annoyed by an 
article written with the Bishop's accustomed vigour, a mixture of argument 
and ridicule. Mr. Darwin was writing on some {larish matter, and put a 
postscript— * If yon have not seen the last Quarterly, do get it; the 
Bishop of Oxford has made such capital fun of me i na my grandfather/ 
By a curious ooinoidenoe, when I received the letter,*! was staying in the 
same house with the Bishop, and showed it to him. ^.He said, ‘ I am very 
glad he takes it in that way, he is such a capita] fellow.’ ” 
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and brings forward well all the diffionltios. It quizzes mo 
qnite splendidly by quoting the Anti- Jacobin versus my Grand- 
father. Ton ere not alluded to, nor. sti*ange to say, Huxley ; 

and I can plainly see, here and there, *8 hand. The 

oondtiding pages will make Lyell shake in his shoos. By 
Jove, if he sticks to ns, he will bo a real hero. Good-night. 
Tour well-quizzed, but not sorrowful, and affootionato friend, 

0. D. 

I can see there has been some queer tampering with tho 
review, for a page has been cut out and reprinted. 

The following extract from a letter of Sept. Ist, 1800, is of 
Intercast, not only as showing that Lyell was still con scion lion sly 
working out his conversion, but also and especially as illus- 
trating the remarkable fact that hardly any of my father’s 
critics gave him any now objections — so fruitful had been his 
ponderings of twenty years : — 

“I have l>coa much interested by your letter of the 28th, 
received this morning. It has delighteA mo, because it dcinrm- 
stratos that you have thought a good deal lately on Natural 
Selection. Few things have surprised me more than tho entire 
paucity of objections and difhculties now to mo in tbo putdisln d 
reviews, lour remarks are of a diillront stamp and now to 
mo. 

C. D. to Asa Gray. [TIartfield, Sussex] July 22nd [1860]. 

My dear Ghat, — Owing to absence from homo at water-cure 
and then having to move iny sick girl to whence I am now 
writing, I have only lat/cly read tho diHcuBsion in Proc. 
American Acad., * and now 1 cannot resist ex[)reHHing tny 
sincere admiration of your most clear powers of reasoning. As 
Hooker lately said in a note to me, you* are more than any one 
else tho thorough master of the subject. I declare that you 
know my book as w^ell as I do myself; and bring to tho 
question •new lines of illustration and argument in a manner 
which excites my astonishment and almost my envy ! I I 

• April 10th, 1860 Dr. dmy criticiBetl in detail “Hovoral of tho 
poaitions taken at the preceding meeting by Mr. [J. A.] LowelJ, Prof. 
Bowen and Prof. Agaesiz.** It was reprinted in the Atlienmum, Aug. 4tb. 
I860. 

t On Sept. 26th, I860, he wrote in the »»me sense to Gray “ You 
never touch the eul^ect without making it clearer. I look at it ns ewen 
more oxtraordinary|that you never say a ^'ord or nee an epithet which 
doee not express felly my meaning. Now Lyell, Hooker, and others, 
who peribctly nn^irstand my book, yst sometimes use expressions to 
which I demur/* 

B 9 
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admire these discnssions, I think, almost more thaii jonr 
article in Silliman's Journal. Every single word seems 
weighed carefully, and tolls like a B2-poiind shot* It makes 
me much winh (but I know that you have not time) that you 
could write more in detail, and give, for instance, the facts on 
the variability of the Aincrican wild fruits. The Athenseum 
lias tht» lar^^est circulation, and I have sent my copy to the 
edit' r with a request that be would republish the first dis- 
cussion ; I much four he will not, as he reviewed the subject in 
so hostile a spirit. ... I shall be cnrioiiB [to seej, and will 
order the August number, as soon as I know that it contains 
your review of reviews. My conclusion is that you have made 
a mistake in being a botanist, you ought to have been a lawyer. 

The following passages from a letter to Huxley (Doc. 2nd, 
1860) may servo to h1k»w what was my father’s view of the 
position of the subject, after a year’s experience of reviewers, 
critics and c<m verts : — 

“ I have got fairly sick of hostile reviews. Nevertheless, 
they have hoou of use in showing mo when to expatiate a little 
and to introduce a few new discussions. 

** 1 entindy agree with you, that the difficulties on my notions 
are terrilic, yet having seen what all the Ilcviews have said 
sga list m(‘, I have far more confidence in the gmeral truth of 
the dnctriiie than I formerly had. Another thing gives mo 
CMiifidfUt e, viz. tliat some who w(‘nt half an inch with me now 
go further, and some >vho wore bitterly opposed are now less 
bitUrly opfjosc<i. ... I can pretty plainly see that, if my 
view is over to bo generally adopted, it will bo by young men 
gr4»wing up and replacing the old workers, and then young ones 
finding iliat they can group facts and search out new lines of 
investigation better on the notion of descent, than on that of 
creation.” 
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CHAPTER XrV. 

THE 8PBBAD OF EVOLUTION. 

18C1— 1871. 

Thb beginning of the year 1861 saw my father engaged on the 
3rd edition (2000 copies') of the Or/V/m, wliich v\as largely 
corrected and added to, and was published in April, IHOI. 

On July 1, ho started, with his family, for Tor([niiy, whoro 
he remained until August 27 — aholiilay which lio ehiiriudoriM- 
tically enters in his diary as “ eight weeks and a day/’ Tlio 
house he occupied was in Heskoth Crescent, a pleasantly placed 
row of houses close above the sea, somewhat removed from 
what w’as on the main body of the town, and not fjir from the 
beautiful ciiifed coast-line in the neighbourhood of Austey’s 
Goto. 

During the Torquay holiday, and for the remaindtT of tho 
year, ho worked at tho fertilisation of orchids. This part of 
the year 1861 is not dealt with in the present clmptcr, bceauso 
(as explained in tho i)refaco) tho record of his life, Hoems to 
become clearer when the whole of his botanical work is placed 
together and treated separately. Tho presemt chapter will, 
therefore, include only the progress uf his work m tlie direction 
of a general amplificatinn of tho Ori(jin of Sporiae - tho 
publication of Animah and Plants and tlie Dcuceni of Man. 
It will also give some idea of the growth of belief in evolutionary 
doctrine^. 

With regard to the third edition, he wrote to Mr. Murray in 
December, 1860 : — 

“ I shall bo glad to hear when yon have decided how many 
copies you will print off — the more tho better for mo in all 
ways, as far as compatible with safety ; for I hope never again 
to moke so many corroctions, or rather additions, which I have 
made in hopes cf making my many rather stnpid reviewers at 
least understant. what is meant. I hope and think 1 shall 
improve the boqk considerably.*’ 

Au interesting feature in the new edition was tho 
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torical Sketch of the Recent Progress of Opinion on the Origin 
of Species,*’ * which now appeared for the first time, and was 
continued in the later editions of the work. It bears a strong 
impress of the author’s personal character in the obvious wish 
to do full justice to all his predecessors, — tliough even in this 
respect it has not escaped some adverse criticism. 

A passage in a letter to Hooker (March 27, 1861) gives the 
history of one of his corrections. 

Hero is a good joke : H. 0. Watson (who, I fancy and hope, 
is going to review the new edition of the Origin) says that in 
the first four paragraphs of the introduction, the words *1,’ 

* me,* * my,’ occur forty-three times ! 1 was dimly conscious 

of the accursed fact. He says it can be explained phreno- 
logically, which I suppose civilly means, that I am the most 
egotistically self-sufficient man alive ; perhaps so. I wonder 
whether ho will print this pleasing fact ; it beats hollow the 
parentheses in Wollaston’s writing. 

I am, my dear Hooker, ever yours, 

0. Dabwxk. 

P.S. — Do not spread this pleasing joke ; it is rather too 
biting." 

He wrote a couple of years later, 1863, to Asa Gray, in a 
manner which illustrates his use of the personal pronoun in the 
earlier editions of the Origin : — 

“ You speak of Lyell as a judge ; now what I complain of is 
that he declines to a judge, .... 1 have sometimes almost 
wished that Lyell had pronounced against me. When I say 

* mo,’ I only moan change of epedet by deecent. That seems to 
mo the turning-point. Personally, of course, I care much 
about Natural Selection ; but that seems to me utterly unim- 
portant, oom])ared to the question of Crf;ation or Modification." 

He wrus, at first, alone, and felt himself to be so in maintain- 
ing a rational workable tbc(»ry of Evolution. It was therefore 
perfectly natural that he should speak of ** my ’’ theory. 

Towards the end of the present year (1861) the final arrange- 
ments for the first French edition of the Origin were completed, 
and in September a c<my of the third English edition wit 
despatched to Mdlle. Cl4menco Royer, who undertook the 

V 

* The Historical Sketch had already appeared the first Gsnusn 
edition (1860) and the American edition. Bronn states in the Gennau 
edition (fix^tnote, p. 1) that it was hia critique in tbv, N. Jahrbuctk fitr 
that sngg^ed to my father the idva of such a sketch* 
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work of translation. The book wt\s now spreading on the 
Continent, a Dutch edition had appeurod, and, aa we have seen, 
a German translation bad been publisbod in 1800. In a letter 
to Mr, Murray (September 10, 1861), bo wrote, “My book 
seems exciting much nttontlou in Geim my, judging from the 
number of dieouBsions sent mo.” Tbo silenoo bad boon broken, 
and in a few years the voice of German science was to bccomo 
one of the strongest of the advocates of Evolution. 

A letter, Juno 23, 1861, gave a ploasant echo from the Cun* 
tinent of tbo growtli of his views : — 


JIwjli Fahoncr * to C. Darwin. 31 Saekvillo St., W., 

Juno 23, 1861. 

Mr DEAR Darwin, — I have been to Adclsberg cave and 
brought back with mo a livo Proteus anguinus^ dosigued for you 
from the moment 1 got it ; t.e. if you huvo got an a(|uanum and 
would core to have it, I only rotiimoil last night from tbo 
Continent, and lionring from your brother that you are about to 
go to Torquay, I lose no time in making you tlm offer. Tho 
poor dear auiiiial is still alivo — although it has had no appre- 
ciable n. e.n8 of sustenance for a month — and I am most 
anxious t<» get rid of the respouaihility of starving it longer. 
In your hands it will thrivo aud have a fair chance of being 
developed without delay into some typo of tho Columbidto — 
say a Pouter or a Tumbler. 

My dear Darwin, I have been rambling through tho north of 
Italy, and Germany lately. Everywhere huvo I heard your 
views and your admirable essay canvassed — iLo views of course 
often dissented from, according to tbo special bias of the 
speaker — but tho work, its honesty of purpose, grandeur of 
conception, felicity of illustration, and courageous exposition, 
always referred to in terms of the highest admiration. Arid 
among your warmest friends no one rejoiced more heartily in 
the jusit appreciation of Charles Darwin than did, 

Yours very truly. 

My father replied : — 

Duwn [June 24, 1861]. 

Hy dxab Falooneb, — I have just received your note, and by 
good luck a day earlier than properly, aud I lose not a moment 

* Hus^ Fakeier, bora 1809, died 1865, Chieflj known os a pal»ott« 
hdogist, ^thnugh employed as a botanist during his whole career in 
f ndfik where hc^was a medical officer in the H.EXC. Service. 
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in answering yon, and thanking yon heartily for your offer of 
the valuable specimen ; but I Lave no aquarium and shall soon 
start for Torquay, so that it would be a thousand pities that I 
should have it. Yet I should certainly much liKe to see it, 
but I fear it is impossible. Would not the Zoological Sooieiy 
be the best place? and then the interest which many would 
take in this extraordinary animal would repay you for your 
trouble. 

Kind as you have been in taking this trouble and offering me 
this specimen, to toll the truth I value your note more than the 
specimen. I shall keep your note amongst a very few precious 
letters. Tour kindness Las quite touched me. 

Yours affectionately and gratefully. 

My father, who had the strongest belief in the value of Asa 
Gray^s help, was anxious that his evolutionary writings should 
be more widely known in England. In the autumn of 1860, 
and the early part of 18G1, ho had a goo«i deal of correspondence 
with him as to the publication, in the form of a pamphlet, of 
Gray’s three articles in the July, August, and October numbers 
of the Atlantic Monthly^ 1860. 

The reader will find these articles republished in Dr. Gray’s 
Darwiniana^ p. 87. under the title “ Natural Selection not 
inconsistent with Natural Theology.” The pamphlet found 
many admirers, and my father believed that it was of much 
value in lessening opposition, and making converts to Evolution. 
His high opinion of it is shown not only in his letters, but by 
the fact that he inserted a special notice of it in a prominent 
place in the third edition of the Origin, Lyell, among others, 
recognised its value as an antidote to the kind of criticism from 
which the cause of Evolution suffered. Thus my father wrote 
to Dr. Gray : “ J ust to exemplify tlie use of your pamphlet, the 
Bishop of London was asking Lyell what he thought of the 
review in the Quarterly, and Lyell answered, * Bead Asa Gray 
in the Atlantic' " 

xOn the same subject he wrote to Gray iu the foHowing 
year:— 

“I believe that your pamphlet had done my book great 
good; and I thank you from my heart for myself; and 
believing that the views are in large part true, I must think 
^at you have done natural science a good turn. Natural 
Selection seems to be making a little progress in England and 
on tbe Continent ; a new German edition is called for, and a 
French one has just appeared.” 

The following may serve as an example of the ferm assumed 
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botweon these friends of the animosity at tliat time so strong 
between England and America * : — 

Talking of books, I am in the middle of one which pleases 
me, though it is very innocent food, viz. Miss Oooper^s Journal 
of a Naturalist Who is she ? She sooms a very clever 
woman, and gives a capital account of the battle between our 
and your weedB.t Docs it not hurt your Yankee pride that we 
thrash you so confoundedly? I am sure Mrs. Gray will 
stick up for your own weeds. Ask her whether they are not 
more honest, downright good sort of wn^cds. The book gives nii 
extremely pretty picture of one of your villages ; but I see 
your autumn, though so much more gorgeous than ours, comes 
on sooner, and that is one comfort.'" 

A question constantly rociirring in the letters to Gray is that 
of design. For instance : — 

“Your question what would oonvince mo of design is a 
poser. If 1 saw an angel come down to teach us good, and 1 
was convinced from others seeing him that I was not mad, 1 
should believe in design. If 1 could bo convinced thoroughly 
that life and mind was in an unknown way a function of other 
imponderable force, I should bo convinced. If man was made 
of brass or iron and no way connected with any other organism 
which had over lived, I should perhaps be convinced. But this 
is childish writing. 

“ I have lately been corresponding with Lyoll, who, I think, 
adopts your idea of the stream of variation djaving been led or 
designed. I have asked him (and ho says ho will hereafter 
and answer me) whether he believes that the sliape of n^ 
nose was designed. If he does I have nothing more to say* If 
not, seeing what Fanciers have done by selecting individual 
differences in the nasal bones of pigeons, I must think that it is 
illogical to suppose that the variations, )vhich natural selection 

f reserves for the good of any being, have boon designed. But 
know that 1 am in the same sort of muddle (as I have said 

* la 6iB letters to 'Gray there are also numorous references to the 
American war. • I give a smgle passage. I never knew the newspapors 
so profoundly interesting, ^orth America does not do England justice; 
1 have not seen or heard of a soul who is not with the North. Some few, 
and I am one of them, even wish to God, though at the loss of millions of 
lives, that the North would proclaim a crusade against slavery. In the 
long-nm, a million horrid deaths would be amply repaid in the cause of 
Immanity. What wonderful times we live in 1 Massachusetts seems to 
diow noble entbusfasm. Great God 1 how 1 should like to see the greatest 
anrse on earth— slavery — abolished ! ** 

t This refers to the remarkable fact that many introduced Enropcan 
weeds have sptedd over large parts of the United States. 
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before j) as all the world seems to bo in with respect to &oe will, 
yet with everything supposed to have been foreseen or pxe* 
ordainod.” 

The shape of his nose would perhaps not have been used as 
an illustration, if he had remembered Fitz-Iloy’s objection to that 
feature (see Autobiography, p. 26). He should, too, have re* 
member^ the difficulty of predicting the value to an organism 
of an apj)arontly unimportant character. 

In England Professor Huxley was at work in the evolutionary 
cause. Jb' gave, in 1862, two lectures at Edinburgh on Mans 
Place in Nature. My father wrote : — 

“I am heartily glad of your success iu the North. By 
Jove, you have attacked Bigotry in its stronghold. 1 thought 
you would have been mobbed. I am so glad that you will 
publiHli }'our Lectures. You seem to have kept a duo medium 
between extreme boldness and caution. I am heartily glad that 
all wont off 80 well.** 

A review,* by F. W. Hutton, afterwards Professor of Biology 
and Go<dogy at Canterbuiy, N. Z., gave a hopeful note of 
tho time not far off when a broader view of the argument 
for Evolution would bo accepted. My father wrote to the 
author j ; — 


Down, April 20th, 1861. 

Dbau Sin, — I hope that you will permit me to thank you for 
sending me a copy of your paper iu tho Geologist^ and at the 
some time to express my opinion that you have done the subject 
a real service hy tho highly original, striking, and condensed 
manner with which you have put tho case. I am actually 
weary of tolling people that 1 do not pretend to adduce direct 
ovi douce of one species changing into another, but that I believe 
that this view iu the main is correct, because so many phenomena 
con bo thus grouped together and explained. 

But it is generally of no use, 1 cannot make persons see this. 
I generally throw iu their teeth the universally admiit^ theory 
of the undulations of light-- neither the undulations, nor tlm 
very existence of ethor btdng {)roved — yet admitted bo^uso the 
view explains so much. You are one of the very few who have 
seen this, and have now put it most forcibly and clearly. I am 
much pleased to see how oaiefully yon have read my hook, and 
what is ffir more important, refiectod on so many points with an 
independent spirit. As I am deeply interosted in the anhjed 

* 6f€oZogiit, 1861, p. 132. 

t Tbe lottor ia pablithed in a lecture by Professor Hutton given hefeie 
the Philoso]^ InstUute, Oanterbory, N.Z., Sept 12Ui, 1887. 
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(and I hope not exolnsiTely under a personal point of view) 1 
oould not resist venturing to thank you for the ri^ht good 
service which you have done. Fray believe me, dear sir, 

Yours faithfully and obliged. 

It was a still more hopeful sign that work of the first rank 
in value, conceived on evolutionary principles, began to bo 
published. 

father expressed this idea in a loiter to the late Mr. Bates.*^ 
*^tfnder a general point of view, I am quite convinced 
(Hooker and Huxley took the same view some months ago) 
that a philosophic view of nature can sololy bo driven into 
naturalists by treating special subjects as you have done." 

This refers to Mr. BatoM* cclobratcd paper on mimicry, with 
which the following letter deals : — 


Down Nov. 20 [1862]. 

Dsae Bates, — I have just finished, after several roads, your 
paper.f In my opinion it is one of the most remarkable and 

* Mr. Bates is perhaps most widely known throuirb his delightful Thfi 
NaiuraJI/UA on tko AmazoM, It was with regard to this l>ook that my 
father wrotv (April 1863) to the author I have finished vol. i. My 
eriiioisiiis nuvy he (^ndc’uscd into a single sentenoe, namely, that it is tliu 
best work of Natural History Travels evor puMishod in KnglaDd. Your 
style Boems to me admirable. Nothing can be bi iter than the disoussion 
on the struggle fur existence, and nothing better than the description of 
the Forest bovnery. It is a grand book, and whether or not It sells 
quickly, it will lust. You have 8|)ok«m out Ixdilly on Species; end 
boldncM on the subject scums to gut rarer nnd rarer. How beautifully 
illustrated it is.*’ 

t Mr. Bates* pat)er, ' Gontribntioiis to an Insect Fauna of the Amazons 
Vslley * (LtiiA. Soe. Trann. xxiii. 1862), in which the now familiar subject 
of mimiory was founded. My father wrote a sliort review of it in the 
JVaiuraZ //tstory lievieto, 1863, p. 219, paNs of which oocur almost 
verbatim in the latur editions ot the Origin of Sjyecia. A striking 
passage oocurs in the review, showing the ditbcultius of the case from a 
creationist’s point of view 

'^By what means, it may Iw asked, liavo so many butterflies of the 
Amaxonian region acquired their deceptive dre»8 ? Most naluralists will 
answer that they were thiu .clothed from the boor of their oreation — an 
amwer which will generally bo so far triumphant that it can be met only 
by long-drawn arguments; but it is made at the expense of putting an 
sbeCw bar to sdl further inquiry. In this particular cose, moioover, 
tihe erealkmist will meet with stiecial difiicultics; for many of the 
Ihitticktng foixns of Leptali$ oati be shown by a graduated series to be 
mersly vimties of one species ; other mimickers are undoubtedly distinct 
•posies^ or even distinct genera. So again, some of the mimicked forms 
ean be skoww to be merely varieties; but the greater number must be 
rahked si distiivt species. Hence the ercationiit will have to admit that 
some of these foims hare become imitatazs, by means of the laws d 
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admirable papers I ever rea<l in my life. The mimetic cases 
are truly marvellous, and you connect excellently a host of 
analogous facts. The illustrations are beautiful, and seem very 
well chosen ; but it would have saved the reader not a little 
trouble, if the name of each had been engraved below each 
separate figure. No doubt this would have put the engraver 
into fits, as it would have destroyed the beauty of the plate. I 
am nut at all surprised at such a paper having consumed much 
time. I am rejoiced that I passed over the whole subject in the 
Origin^ for I should have made a precious mess of it. You have 
most clearly stated and solved a wonderful problem. No 
doubt with most people this will be the cream of the paper ; but 
I am not sure that all your facta and reasonings on variation, and 
on the segregation of comj)l6te and semi- complete species, is not 
really more, or at least as valuable a part. I never conceived 
the process nearly so clearly before ; one feels present at the 
creation of now forms. I wish, however, you had enlarged a 
little more on the pairing of similar varieties ; a rather more 
niunerouH body of facts seems hero wanted. Then, again, what 
a host of curious miscellaneous observations there ore — as on 
related sexual and individual variability : these will some day, 
if I live, bo a treasure to mo. 

With res|>ect to mimetic resemblance being so common with 
insects, do you not think it may be connected with their small 
size ; they cannot defend themselves ; they cannot escape by 
flight, at least, from birds, therefore they escape by trickery and 
deception ? 

I have one serious criticism to make, and that is about tlie 
title of the paper ; I cannot but tliink that yon ought to have 
called prominent attention in it to tbo mimetic resemblances. 
Your paper is too good to be largely appreciated by the mob of 
naturalists without souls; but, roly on it, that it will have laating 
value, and 1 cordially congratulate you on your first great work. 
You will find, I should think, that Wallace will appreciate it 
How gets on your Ixiok ? Keep your spirits np. A book is no 

variation, wliilst othore he mntit look at as senaratoly oreated under tbeur 
pxeaent g^ise ; be will furthd have to admit that some have bucn created 
in imitation of forma not themBeWes created as wo now see them, bnt due 
to laws of varintion I Professor Agassiz, indeed, would think oozing 
of this diffloulty ; for he believet that not only each speoict and eacti 
variety, but that groups of individuals, tlmugh identically the same, 
when inhabiting distinct countries, have been all separately created in 
due proporti<mal numbers to the wants of each land. Not many 
naturalists will be content thus to believe that varieties and individnab 
have been turned out all ready made, almost as a manufj^nrer turns out 
toys acoording to the temporary demand of the market ’ 
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light Ubour. I have been better lately, and working hard, but 
my health ia very indifferent How ia your health ? BelioTO 
me, dear Bates, 

Tours yery sincerely. 


1863. 

Although the battle* of ETolution was not yet won, the 
growth of belief was undoubtedly rapid. So that, for inatanoe, 
Charles Eingaloy could write to F. D. Maurice j* : 

** The state of the scieutiffo mind is most curious ; Darwin is 
conquering every where, and rushing in like a flood, by the mere 
force of truth and fact.” 

The change did not proceed without a certain amount of 
personal bitterness. My father wrote in February, 1863 : — 

** What an accursed evil it is that there sliould bo all this 
quarrelling within what ought to bo the peaceful realms of 
science.” 

I do not desire to keep alive the memories of dead quarrels, 
but some of the burning questions of that day are too important 
from the l^^graphical point of view to be altogether omitted. 
Of this sort is the history of Lyeirs conversion to Evolution. 
It led to no flaw in the friendship of the two men principally 
concerned, but it shook and irritated a number of smaller 
people. Lyell was like the Mississippi in flood, and a» be 
changed his course, the dwellers on the banks were angered 
and frightened by the general upsetting of landmarks. * 

(7. D, to J, D, Hooker. Down, Feb. 24 [1868]. 

Mt deab Hooksb, — 1 am astonished at your note. 1 have 
not seen the Atheneeum^X but I have sent for it, and may get it 
to-morrow ; and will then say what 1 think. 

• 

* Mr. Haxky was as usual active iu guiding and stimulating the 
growing tcadeucy to tolornteiOr accept the views set forth in the Origin 
of SpeeUn. He gave a series of lectures to working men at the Soboul of 
Mines in November, 1862. These were prints In 1868 from the 
^orthand notes of Mr. May, as six little bine books, price id, each, 
under the tltla, Our Knoulec^ of the Oaum of Organic Nature. 

t Kingsley's Life, voL ii. p. iti. 

X In the AniiqvMy of Man, first edition, p. 480, Lyell criticised some* 
what severely Owene aoounut of the difference between the Human and 
Bimian biains. The number of the Aihenmum here refereed to (186S, 
p. 262} oonteini A reply by Profeseor Owen to Lyell's stristurea. The 
iutprise expreesea by my father was at the revival of a controversy which 
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I liavoread LyelTs book. [The Antiquity of JUTan.! Tho 
whole oerfcainly struck me as a oompilatiou, bat of the m^^eat 
class, for when possible the foots have been verified on tbe spot» 
making it almost an original work. TLo Glacial chaptomseem 
to mo best, and in parts magnificent. 1 could baldly judge 
about Man, as all the gloss and novelty was completely worn 
off. But certainly the aggregation of the evidence produced a 
very striking effect on my mind. The chapter comparing 
language and changes of species, seems most ingenious and 
interesting. Ho has shown groat skill in picking out salient 
points in the argument for change of species ; but I am deeply 
disappointed (I do not mean personally) to find that his timi£ty 
prevents him giving any judgment. . . . From all my Com- 
munications with him, I must ever think that ho has really 
entirely lost faith * in the immutability of species ; and yet one 
of his strongest sentences is nearly as follows ; If it should 
e^er t bo rendered highly probable that species change by 
variation and natural selection,” &c. ho. I hud hoped he would 
have guided the public as far as his own belief wont. . • . One 
thing does please me on this subject, that be seems to appreciate 
your work. No doubt the public or a part may be indnoed to 
think that, as ho gives to ns a larger space tlian to Lamarck, 
lie must think that there is something in our views. When 
reading the brain chapter, it struck me forciidy (hat if he bad 
said openly that ho believed in change of species, and as a 
consequence that man was derived from some Qnadrumauous 
auinial, it would have been very proper to have discussed Iqr 
compilation the differences in the most important or^n, via. the 
brain. As it is, the chapter seems to mo to come in rather by 
the head and shoulders. I do not think (but then I am as pre^ 
judiced as Falconer and Huxley, or more so) that it is tO(^ 
severe; it struck mo os given with judicial force. It might s 
perhaps be said with truth that he had no business to judge oH; 
a subject on which he knows nothing ; but compilers d6 
tills to a certain extent. (You know I value and rank 
compilers, being one mysoli!) * 

The Lyells are coming here on Stviday evening to sta^ till 
Wednesday. I dread it, but I must say how much disappomted 
1 am that he has not spoken out on species, still less on^miSu 

•very one beUeved to be closed. Professor Huxley (Xedket 
Oct 25th. lS62j quoted in Mun*$ Place in Nature, 117) spoke of (|y| ; 

two veati duiiag which this preposterous oontioveny hM drugged Its 
wesdrv length.” And this no doubt expressed a very geaendiMliiilt; 

• Tbissbooldcbriimsly iun,”t]udatoiietiiiielisintMy)iidii^ 
t The Italics are not Lv^*a f 
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And && best of ibo joke is thal he thinks he has acted with the 
oonrage of a martyr of old. I hope I may have taken an 
eiaggerated yiew of his tiinidify, and shall particularly bo glad 
of your opinion on this hoad. When I got bis book I turned 
OTor tile pages, and saw he had discussed the subject of species, 
and said that 1 thought he would do more to oonvert the public 
than all of us, and now (which makes the case worse for me) 1 
mus^ in common honesty, retract. I wish to Heayon be had 
said not a word on the subject. 


0. D. to C, LyelL Down, March 6 [1863]. 

... I have boon of course deeply interested by your book. * 
I have hardly any remarks worth pending, but will scribble a 
little on a hat most interested mo. But 1 will first get out what 
I hate saying, viz. that 1 have boon greatly disappointed that 
you have not riven judgment and spoken fairly ont what you 
think about the derivation of species. I should have been 
contented if you had boldly said that species have not Inmn 
separately created, and had thrown as much df>ubf as you like 
on how variation and natural selection suffices. I hope to 
Heaven I Uui wrong (and from what yon say about Whowoll it 
seems so), but I cannot see how your obaptors can do more 
^ood than an extraordinary able review, I think the Parthenon 
IS right, that you will leave the public in a fog. No doubt 
th^ may infer that as you give more space to myself, Wallace, 
and Hooker, than to Lamarck, you tbiuk more of us. But I 
had always thought that your judgment would have boon an 
epoch in the subject All that is over with mo, and I will only 
think on the admirable skill with which you have selected the 
itrikiiig points, and explained them. No praise can bo too 
strong, in my opinion, for the inimitable chapter on language 
in comparison with species. . . . 

I know you will forgive me for writing with perfect freedom, 
Cor you must know how deeply I respect you as my old honoured 
guide and master. ^ I b^rtily hope and ezj^t that your book 
will have a gigantic circulation, and may do in many ways as 
milch good as it ought to do. 1 am tired, so no more. I Imve 
WfilAua so briefly that you will have to ^ess my meaning. I 
htm my remarks ate nardly worth sending. Farewelli with 
UnAmt remerntganoe to Lady Lyell, 

Ever yours. 


^ Thi Antiquity of Man, 
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A letter from Lyoll to Hooker (Mar. 9, 1863), pnbliahed in 
Ljell’s Life and Letters^ toL ii. p. 361, shows what was his 
feeling at the time : — 

** He [Darwin] seems much disappointed that I do not go 
farther with him, or do not speak out more. I can only say 
that I hayo spoken out to the fall extent of my present oon* 
yiotions, and even beyond my state of feeling as to man’s nn-* 
broken descent from the brutes, and I find I am half oonyerting 
not a few who were in arms against Darwin, and are eyen now 
against Huxley.” Lyoll speaks, too, of haying had to abandon 
“ old and long cherished ideas, which constituted the cham to 
me of tho theoretical part of the science in my earlier days, 
when I belieyed with Pascal in the theory, as Hdlam terms it, 
of ‘ the archangel ruined.* ** 

O. D. to C, Lyell. Down, 12th [March, 1863]. 

My i>KAii Lykll, — I thank you for your yery interesting and 
kind, 1 may say, charming letter. I feared you migH be 
liuffod for a little time with me. 1 know some men would have 
boon so. . . .As you say that you hayo gone as far as you belieye 
on the species question, 1 have not a word to say ; but 1 must 
feel convinced that at times, judging from conversation, ex- 
pressions, letters, Ac., you have as completely given up Imliof 
in immutability of specific forms as I have done. I must still 
think a clear expression from you, if you could have given Uy 
would have been potent with the public, and all the more so, as 
you formerly held opposite opinions. The more I work, the 
more satisfied I become with variation and natural seleotion, 
but that part of the case I look at as less important, though 
more interesting to me personally. As you ask for criticisms 
ou this head (and believe me that I should not have made them 
unasked), I may specify (pp. 412, 418) that such words as *‘Hr. 
D. labours to show',** “ is believed by the author to throw light,” 
would load a common reader to think that you yourself do nol 
at all agree, but merely think it fair to give my opinion. "" Lastly, 
you refer repeatedly to my view as a i^ification of Lamardn’s 
doctrine of development and progression. If this is your 
deliberate opinion there is nothing to be said, but it doef not 
seem so to me. Plato, Buffon, my grandfather before Lannmkt 
and others, propound^ the obvioue view that if species were 
not created separatoly they must have descended teem other 
species, and I can see no&ing else in common between fte 
Origin and Lamarck. I believe ttiis way of putting the ease ie 
very injurioue to its acceptance^ as it implw ^ueoesMij fee* 
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greedont and closely ooxmeotB Wallace’s and my views with 
what I consider, after two deliberate readings, as a wretched 
book, and one from which (I well remember my surprise) 1 
gain^ nothing. But I know you rank it highor, Aich is 
curious, as it did not in the least shake your belief. But 
enough, and more than enough. Please remember you have 
brought it all down on yourself! ! 

I am very sorry to hear about Falconer’s roclnmation.” * I 
hate the very word, and have a sincere afifooiion for him. 

Did you ever read anything so wrokhed as the Athenmm 
reviews of you, and of Huxley f ospooially. Tour object to 
make man old, and Huxley’s object to degrade him. The 
wretched writer has not a glimpse of what the discovery of 
scientific truth moans. How BX)lendid some pages are in 
Huxley, but I fear the book will not bo popular. . . • 

In the AihenmiTiit Mar. 28, 1862, p. 417, appeared a notice of 
Dr. Carpenter’s book on * Foramiuifora,’ which led to more 
skirmisl^g in the same journal. The article was remarkable 
for upholding spontaneous generation. 

My father wrote, Mar, 29, 18G3 : — 

Many thanks for Athenseum, rocoivoi this morning, and to 
bo returned to-morrow morning. Who would have ever thought 
of tho old stupid Athenmum taking to Okon-like transcendontal 
philosophy written in Owonian style! 

•* It will bo Borne time beA»re wo soo ‘ slime, protoplasm, Ac.’ 
generating a new animal. But I havo long regretted that I 
truckled to public opinion, and used tho Peutat<3uchal term of 
creation, I by which I really meant * appeared ’ by some wholly 
unknown process. It is more rubbish, thinking at prosont of 
the origin of life; one might as well think of tho origin of 
matter,” 

The Aiheneeum continued to bo a scientific l>attlc-ground. On 
April 4, 1863, Falconer wrote a severe article on LyelL And 

* ** Fsltocr, whom I [Lycll] referred to oftener than to any other author, 
says I have not done justice to the part ho VK/k in rcijusciUting the oxve 
CUffliiiom and says he shall eomo out with o sepirate paper to prove it. 
1 Otfered to alter anything in the new edition, but this he docllned.** — 
P. Lyril to 0. Darwin, March 11, 1863; Lyell’a Life, vol ii. p. 304:. 

t Place in Nature^ 1803. 

t Tide refera to a passage in which the reviewer of Dr. Carpenter*# 
hook speak# of an operation of force,’* or “ a concurrence of force# whirii 
hav^now no place in nature,** a# being, ** a creative force, in fact, which 
Bsnriii ecmld only expretw in Feotnti uchal temis a# the primordiid form 
^luta which life woe Unit breathed.’** The oonceplion of expreisinga 
cmlilve loiee os primordial fnmi i« the reviewer*#. 

i 
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mj fttiber wrote (Atkenwum^ 1863, p. 554), imder the cloak o{ 
attacking gpontancous gouoration, to defend Eyolation. In 
reply, an article appeared in the same Journal (May 2nd, 1863, 
p. 686), Bccnsing my father of claimiDg for his yiews the 
exclusive merit of ^'connecting by an intelligible thread of 
reasoning ” a nuinbor of facts in morphology, &c. The writer 
rornarkit that, “The different general isat ions cited by Mr. 
Darwin as being connected by an intelligible thread of reason* 
ing exclusiyely through his attempt to explain specific trans- 
mutation are in f ct related to it in this wise, that they have 
prepared the miuo^ of naturalists for a bettor reception of such 
attempts to explain the way of the origin of species from 
spooios.” 

To this my father replied as follows in the Athenomm of May 
9th, 1863:— 

Dovin, May [1863]. 

I hope that you will grant me space to own that your 
reviewer is quite correct when ho states that any theory of 
descent will connect, “ by an intelligible thread of reasoning/' 
theseycral generalizations bifore specified. I ought to have 
made this admission expressly ; with the reservation, however, 
that, as far as I can judge, no theory so well explains or connects 
these several generalizations (more especially the formation of 
domestio races in coinjiarison with natural species, the principles 
of classification, embryonic resemblance, (fee.) as the theory, or 
hypothesis, or guess, if the reviewer so likes to call it, of 
Natural Selection. Nor Las any other satisfactory explanation 
been ever offered of the almost perfect adaptation of all organic 
beings to each other, and to their physical conditions of Itfe. 
'Whether the naturalist believes in the views given Lamarck, 
by Gooffroy St. Hilaire, by the author of the Kes^^es, by 
Mr. Wallace and myself, or in any other such view, signtficf 
extremely little in comparison with the admission that species 
have descended from other species, and have not been Creak^ 
immutable' ; for bo who admits this as a great truth has a wide 
field opened to liim for further inquiry. I believe, however, 
from what 1 see of the progress of opinion on the Continent, 
and in this country, that the theory of Natural Selection wttl 
ultimately be adopted, with, no doubt, many snborfiinsta 
modifioations and improvements. 

Cb^blis Dabwdi, 

In the following, he refers to the above letter to 
Aihenmum : — 
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tt D. io /. D. Hooker. Saturday [May 11, 1863]. 

Mt DKAB Hooker, — ^Tou give good advice about not writing in 
newapapera ; I have been gnasbing my teeth at my own folly ; 

and ibis not caused by sneers, which wore so good tliut 

I almost eiyoyed them. I have written once again to own to a 
oertam extent of tnith in what he says, and then if I am over 
such a fool again, have no mercy on me. I have read the squib 
in Pvblic Opinion;^ it is capital; if there is more, and you 
have a copy, do lend it. It shows well that a scioutifio man 
had better bo trampled in dirt than squabble. 

In the following year (1864) he received the greatest honour 
which a sciontiiio man can receive in this country, the Copley 
Medal of the Koyal Society. It is presented at the Annirersary 
Meeting on St. Andrew’s Day (Nov. 80), the medallint being 
usually present to receive it, but this the state of my father's 
health prevented. He wrote to Mr. Fox : — 

*^I was glad to see your hand-writing. The Coploy, being 
open to all sciences and all the world, is reckoned a groat 
honour; bu* excepting from several kind letteis, such things 
make little difference to me. It shows, however, that Natural 
Beleciion is making some progress in this oountiy, and that 
pleases me. Tho subject, however, is safe in fort'ign lands.” 

The jpresentation of the Coploy Medal is of intorest in 
oonoection with what has gone before, inasmuch as it led to Sir 
C* Lyoll making, in his after-dinner spoi ch, a confession of 
fidth as to the Origin.*' Ho wrote to my fSathor (Life of Sir 


* PMie Opinion, April 23, 1803. A lively account of a police caao, in 
which the quaireU of iioientific men are satiris^^ Mr. John Bull given 
evidence tlut— 

^ The whole neighbourhood was nnsettlod bv their deputes; Huxloj 
fluarndkd with Owen, Owen with Darwin, Ly<dl with Owen, Falconer and 
FMptwkkKwith Lyell and Gray the menagerie man with everybody. He 
had Measure, however, in atating that Durwin wan the quif*teat of the 
Set %iey were alwaya picking bonee with each otlicr and flghtiinir over 
tiieir gaini. If either of the gravel aiftera or atone breakers found any- 
Uliag, ha was obliged to conceal tt immediately, qr one of tiie old bone 
wetleetwa would be cure to appropriate it first ana deny the theft aib^r- 
WHaa, aud the consequent wranglmg and disputes were as eudioaa as they 
wMi weariSQoia. 

Mayor.— ‘Brobably the clergyman of the pariah might exert acme 
hoftlMRSM over* them? 

^The geiktleiuan smiled, shook bia head, and stated that ho regretted 
ia Si^ 00 class of mmi paid so little attention to the offinions of the 
eiargy as ffiat to i^hish these unhappy men belonged.” 

i S 
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C. Lyelly toL ii. p. 884), I Baid I had been forced to give up my 
old faith without thoroughly seeing my way to a now one. But 
I think yon would have been satisfied with the length I went’* 
Lyell’s acceptance of Evolution was made public in the tenth 
edition of the Principles, published in 1867 and 1868. It waa a 
sign of improvement, ** a groat triumph,” as my father called it| 
that an ovolutionary article by Wallace, dealing with Ly^’a 
bo(»k, should have appeared in the Quarterly Review (April, 
1869). Mr. Wallace wrote: — 

*'Tho history of science hardly presents so striking an 
instance of youthfulncss of mind in advanced life as is shown 
by this abandonment of opinions so long held and so powerfully 
advocated ; and if wo bear in mind the extreme caution, com- 
bined with the ardent love of truth which characterise every 
work which our author has produced, we shall be convinced 
that so great a change was not decided on without long and 
anxious deliberation, and that the views now adopted must 
indeed bo supported by arguments of overwhelming force. If 
for no other reason than that Sir Oharles Lyell in his tenth 
edition has adopted it, the theory of Mr. Darwin deserves an 
attentive and respectful consideration from every earnest seeker 
after truth.” 

The incident of the Ooploy Medal is interesting as giving an 
index of the state of the scientifio mind at the time. 

My father wrote: *^some of the old members of the 
Iloyal aro quite shocked at my having the Oopley.” In 
the Reader, December 8, 1864, General Sabine’s presidential 
address at the Anniversary Meeting is reported at amne 
length, fecial weight was laid on my father’s work in 
Geology, Zoology, and Botany, but the Origin of Spedee was 
praiseil chiefly as oontaining a “ mass of observations,” Ac. It 
IB curious that as in the case oi his election to the French 
Institute, so in this case, he was honoured not for the great 
work of his life, but for his less important work in special 
lines. • 

I bdiovo I am right in saying that no little dissatisfimtion 
at the President’s manner of aUusion to the Origin was felt by 
some Follows of thq Society. 

My father spoke justly when he said that the subject was 
safe in foreign lan^” In telling Lyell of tiie progress of 
opinion, be wrote (March, 1868) : — ^ 

A first-rate German naturalist * (I now forget the name I )» 
who has lately published a grand foUo, has sp^en out to the 

^ No doubt Haeckel, whose monogrraph on the Badolaiia waa pitb» 
Uahed in 1862. ^ 
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utmost eztoBt on the Origin, De Candolle, in a very good 
paper on ^Oaka* goes, in Asa Gray's opinion, as far os ho 
does ; Imt De Oandollo, in writing to me, says «;e, * wo 
^ink tills and that ; * so that I infer he really goes to the full 
extent with mo, and tells me of a French good botanical 
palieontologist * (name forgotten^, who writes to Do Candolle 
that he is sore that my views will ultimately prevail. But 1 
did not intend to have written all this. It satisfies me with 
the final results, but this result, I begin to see, will take two or 
three lifo-timos. The entomologists are enough to keep the 
BU^'eot bock for half a century." 

The Qjfficial attitude of French science was not very hopeful. 
The Secretaire Porp<5tuel of the Academie published an Emmmi 
du liore de M. Darmn^ on which my father remarks : — 

“ A great gun, Flourens, has written a little dull book | 
against mo, which pleases me much, for it is plain that our 
good work is spreading in Franco." 

Ur. Huxley, who reviewed the book,:( (][uoteB the following 
passage from Flourens : — 

M. Darwin continue : Auouno distinction absolue n’a 6t6 
etnepeut 6tre 6tablie entre los esji^oes et les vari^tc^s! Jo 
vous ai d<^^i«\ dit que vous vous trompiez ; uno distinction 
absolue s^pare les vari6t6s d'avoo les osp^ees." Mr. Huxley 
remarks on this, ** Being devoid of the blessings of an Academy 
in England, we are unaccustomed to see our ablest men treated 
in this way even by a Perpetual Secretary." After demon- 
strating M. Flourens' misapprehension of Natural Beleidion, 
Mr. Huxley says, ** How one knows it all by heart, and with 
what relief one reads at p. 65, ‘ Jo laisse M. Darwin.’ " 

The deterrent effect of the Academie on the spread of 
Evolution in France has been most striking. Even at the 
pesent day a member of the Institute does not feel quite 
mippy in owning to a belief in Darwinism. We may indeed 
be thankful that we are ^Mevoid of such a blessing." 

Among the Garmons, be was fast gaining supporters. 
In 1866 he began a correspondence with the distinguished 
Naturalist, Fritz Miilldr, then, as now, resident in Brazil. 

never met, but the correspondence with MUllcr, which 
oontBUlied to the close of my father’s life, was a source of 
maj great pleasure to him. My impression is that of all his 
unseen friends fritz Mfillor was the one for whom be had 

' * Tbe Huquis de Sapoiia. 

t Aamm a« Uwre as M. Darwin nir Tor^fM des etpkss, Psf F« 
Ftooteus. Bvo. Paris, 1861. 

% Lag Bermodkf p. S28. 
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tho strongest regard. Fritz Milller is the brother of anotlier 
clistiDguished man, the lato Hermann Muller, the author of 
Die Befrachtung der Blumen (The Fertilisation of Flowers), 
and of innch other valuable work. 

The oecasion of writing to Fritz Muller was the latter’s 
book, Fiir Dancing which was afterwards translated by Mr. 
Dallas at my fatkor's suggestion, under tho title Fctcis and 
Arguments for Darwin, 

Shortly afterwards, in 1866, began his oonneciion with 
Prijfessor Victor Cams, of Leipzig, who undertook the traiuh 
lation of the 4th edition of the Origin, From this time 
forward Professor Cams continued to translate my father’s 
books into German. The conscientious care with which this 
work was done was of materiid service, and I well remember 
tho admiration (mingled with a tinge of vexation at his own 
short coiniugs) with which my father used to receive the lists of 
oversights, &c., ^vhich Professor Cams discovered in tho course 
of translation. Tho connection was not a more business one, 
but was eeniontcd by warm feelings of regard on l>oth sides. 

About this time, too, he came in contact with Professor 
Ernst Haockol, whose influonco on German science has been so 
powerful. 

The earliest letter which I have seen from my father to 
Professor Hai ekel, wt(s written in 1865, and from that time 
forward they corros{K>nded (though not, 1 think, with au^ re^- 
lariiy) up to the end of my father’s life. His friendship with 
Haeckel was not merely growth of correspondence, as was 
tho case with some others, for instance, Fritz MUller. Haeokd 
paid more than one visit to Down, and those were thoroughly 
enjoyed by my father. Tho following letter will serve to uiow 
tho strong feeling of regard which ho entertained for his cono* 
Bpoiident — a feeling which I have often heard him emphatioaX^ 
express, and which was warmly returned. The book refermii 
to is Haeckers Oenerelle Morjfhologie, publi^od in 1866, a oojpy 
of which my father received from the author in January, 18o?* 

Dr. E. Krause * has given a good account of nrfeemr 
Ilaeckors services in the caujBo of Evedution. After spealdiig 
of tho lukewarm reception which the Origin met with iu 
Germany on its first publication, he goes on to describes the 
first adherents of tlie new fiuth as more or less popifihir wiits^ 
not especially likely to advanoo its acoep^anoe with the 
professorial or purely scientifio world. And he daims to.; 
Haeckel that it was his advocacy of Evolution in his ' 

* Ckartm Vanrinundstin VtrhSUnm »u J kmi sdi&^ n d , 
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hria (1S62\ and at the Versammltmg *' of Naturalists at 
Stettin in 1863, that placed the Darwinian quettiou for the 
first time publicly before the forum of German scionoe, and 
his enthusiastic propagandism tliat chiefly contributed to its 


snccesa 

Hr. Huxley, writing in 1869, paid a high tribute to Professor 
Baookel os the Ooryphieus of the Darwinian moyement in 


Germany. Of bis Generelle Mi 




** an attempt to work 


their final results, ho says that it has the force and suggestive- 
ness, and . . . systematising power of Okoii uithont his extra- 
vagauoo.^ Mr. Huxley also testifies to the vahio of llnockers 
Sehbp/un/^it-Otschichle as an cxjiositjon <►£ tlio Genvrvlle Mor^ 
yholope for an educated public.** 

Again, in bis Evolution in Biology^^ Mr. Huxley wrote: 
^^Wnatevor hesitation may not unfrequently bo felt by loss 
daring minds, in following Haeckel in many of bis sjiocula- 
tions, his attempt to systematise the doctrine of Evolution and 
to exhibit its influence as the central thought of modem 
biology, cannot fail to have a far-roacbiiig influence on the 
progress of science.’* 

In the ^ Hewing letter my father alludes to the somewhat 
fierce manner in which Professor Haeckel fought the battle of 
* Darwinismus,* and on this subject Dr. Krause has some good 
remarks (p. 162). Ho asks whether much that liapponed in the 
boat of me conflict might not well have bei^ii otherwise, and 
adds that Haeckel himself is the last man to deny this. Never* 
tholoss be thinks that even those things may have worked 
well for the cause of Evolution, inasmuch as Haeckel ** con- 
centrated on himself by his Ursprung dvs MenMchcn-Geachlechti^ 
his QtnereUe Morphologies and Schopfunga-Gmchkhte^ all the 
hatred and bitterness which Evolution excited in certain 


luarters,” so that. ** in a surprisingly short time it became the 
mdhiou in Germany that IlaecKel alone should be abused, 


Ithile Darwin uas bold up as the ideal of forethought and 
nmderatiun.” 


^ 0, D. to lE^ BaecheL Down, May 21, 1867, 

Dsaa EaBOBHtti, — ^Tour letter of the 18tb has given me great 
j^ieasure, looryou have receiTed what I said in the most kind and 

* An aitieie in the Enryehpmdia Britanniea^ 9th edit, feprinted tja 

sad 1991, p. 2^. 
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cordial manner. You have in part taken what I said much 
Btronger than I had intended. It never occurred to me for a 
moment to doubt that your work, with the whole subject so 
admirably and clearly arranged, as well as fortified by so many 
new facts and arguments, would not advance our common object 
in tlie highest degree. All that 1 think is that yon will excite 
anger, and that anger so completely blinds overy one that yonr 
arguments would have no chance of infiuencing those who aro 
already opposed to our views. Moreover, I do not at all like 
that you, towards whom I feel so much friendship, should un- 
necessarily make enemies, and there is pain and vexation enough 
in the world without more being caused. But I repeat that I 
can feel no doubt that yonr work will greatly advance our 
Hubjoct, and 1 lieartily wish it could IfO translated into English, 
for my own sake and tluit of others. With roR|K‘ct to what 
you say about my advancing too strongly objections against 
my own views, some of my Englisli friends think that I have 
orred on this side ; but truth compellcKl me to write what I did, 
and I am inclined to think it w'aa good policy. The belief in 
the descent theory is slowly spreading in England,* even 
amongst those who can give no reason for their belief. No body 
of men were at first so much opposed to my views as the membera 
of the London Entomological Society, but now I am assured 
that, with tho exception of two or thn;o old men, all the 
members concur with mo to a certain exte nt. It has been a 

K t disappointment to me that I have never received yonr long 
ir written to me from the Canary Islands. I am rejoiced to 
hear that yonr tour, which seems to have been a most interesting 
one, has done your health much good. 

.... I am very glad to hear that there is some chance of 
yonr visiting England this autumn, and all in this house will bo 
delighted to me you here. 

Believe mo, my dear Haeckel, yours very sincerely. 

I place here an extract from a letter of later date (Nov«1868), 
which refers to one of Haecktd’s later works. t 

Your chapters on tho afiinities and genealogy of the animd 
kingdom strike mo as admirable and full of original thought 

• In October, 18(r7, bo wrote to Mr. Wallace:— Mr. Waningtrm has 
lately read an cxoelletit and ^jrited abstract of tbe Orimn before the 
Victoria Institute, and as this ia a moat orthodox body, he Eaa gaiued the 
name of the Ik>vil*9 Advocate. The diecosston which followed doling 
three conaecntivc meetings is very rich from tbe nonsense talked.'' 

t J)i§ ttaiHrliehe 1868. It woe translated and 

published in 1876, under the titl*'. TAe Uitlory of Crcalioa% 
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Tour boldness, however, somotimoB makes me iremblo, but os 
Huxley remarked, some one must be bold enough to make a 
beginning in drawing up tables of desoont. Although you fully 
ad^t the imperfection of the geological record, yet Huxley 
agreed with me in thinking that you are somotimes rathor rash 
in venturing to say at vmat periods the soveral groups first 
appeared. I have this advantage over you, that I remember 
how wonderfully different any statement on this subject made 
20 years ago, would have been to what would now bo the case, 
and I expect the next 20 years will mako quite as great a 
difibrence.*’ 


The following extract from a letter to Professor W. Preyor, a 
well-known physiologist, shows that ho ostimnted at its true 
value the help ho was to receive from the scientific workers of 
Germany : — 


Marrh 31, 18G8. 

.... I am delighted to boar that you uphold the doctrine 
of tlie Modificution of Species, and defend my views. The 
support which 1 receive from Germany is my chief ground 
for hoping that our views will ultimately prevail. To the 
present day 1 am continually abused or treated with contempt 
by writers of my own country ; but tho younger naturalists 
are almost all on my side, ami sooner or later tho public 
must follow those who make tho subject their special study. 
The abuse and contempt of ignorant writers hurts mo very 
little. ... 


I must now pass on to tho publication, in 18C8, of his book 
on The Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication. 
It was began two days after tho appearance of iho second edition 
of tho Origin, on Jan. 9, 1860, and it may, I think, be reckoned 
that about half of the eight years that elapsed between its com- 
mmioepent and completion was spent on it. The book did not 
escajM adverse criticism: it was said, for instance, that tho 
publio had been patiently waiting Mr. Darwin's pieces 
jmHcaiives, and that after eight years of expectation, all the/ 
was a mass of detail about pigeons, rabbits and silk- 
wonns. But the true critics welcomed it as an expansion with 
tmny|Uedi wealth of illustration of a section of the Origin* 
YariaSon undhr the influonoe of man was the only subject 
the question of man's origin) whioh he was able to deal 
with in detail so as to utilise his full stores of knowledge, 
Yfbcoi we rmpember how important for his argument is a l^ow^ 
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c)4go of the action of artificial selection, we may well rejoice 
Lat this subject was chosen by him for amplificatioii. 

In 1864, he wrote to Sir Joseph Hooker : 

I have begun looking over my old MS., and it is as fresh as 
if I had never written it ; parts arc astonishingly dull, but yet 
worth printing, I think ; and other parts strike mo as very good. 

I am a complete millionaire in odd and curious little facts, and 
I Imvc been really astounded at my own industry whilst reading 
my clia])tors on Inheritance and Bcloction. God knows when 
the book will ever l»o crun])lct<Ml, for I find tliat I am very weak, 
and on my best days cannot do more than one or one and a half 
hours’ work. It is a good deal harder than writing about my 
dear climbing phints.” 

In Aug. 1HG7, when Lyell was reading the proofs of tbe book, 
juy father wrote : — 

“ I thank you cordially for your last two letters. The former 
one did mo real good, for I had gt)t so wearied with the subject 
that I could Imrdly bear to correct the proofs, and you gave me 
fresh heart. I remember thinking that when you came to the 
Pigeon chapter you would pass it over as quite unreadable. I have 
been )>articu1arly pleased that you have noticed Pangenosis. I 
do not know whether you ever hail the feeling of having thought 
so much over a subject that you had lost all power of judging 
it. This is ray case with Pangenosis (which is 26 or 27 years 
old), but I am inclined to think that if it bo admitted as a 
probable liyputhosis it will bo a somewhat important atop in 
lUology.” 

His tlicory of Pangenosis, by which bo attempted to explain 
how the characters of the parents are * photographed ’ on the 
child, by moans of material atoms derived from each cell in 
b.>th parents, and doveloi>ed in the child,** has never met with 
much acceptance. Nevortholoss, some of his contemporaries 
felt with him about it. Thus in February 1868, he wrote to 
Hooker : — 

I heard yesterday from Wallace, who says ^oxouse 4iorrid 
vanity), * I can hardly tell you how much 1 a^ire the chapter 
on Pangt*ne$U. It is a jh'Htiiive comfoH to me to have any 
feasible explanation of a difficulty that has always lieen hanniiiig 
me, and I shall never bo able to ^ve it nn till a better one 
supplies its ]>lace, and that I think hardly pembW How 
his foregoing [italicised] words express my sentiments 
and fully : though perhaps I feel the relief extra stnmgly fitoto t 
liaving duri ng m any years vainly attempted to farm : 
hypowesis. Wbm you or Huxley say that a sin^e cell of 
pUnt^ or ttie stomp an amputated limb, has the ^^tenfikli^^f 
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of reproduoiag tlio \vholo--or ^cliffusefi an influence/ tboso 
words gm me no poeitivo idea ; — but, when it is said that the 
cells of a plant, or stump, iticludo atoms derived from every 
other cell of the whole organism and capable of development, I 
gain a distinct idea.*’ 

Immediately after the publication of the book, ho wrote ; 


Down, February 10 [1808]. 

Mr MAB Hookrb, — What is the good of having a friend, if 
one may not boast tc> him ? I heard yesterday that Murray 
has sola in a week the whole oditiou of 1500 copies of my book, 
and t!ho sale so grossing that ho has agreed with Clowes to get 
another edition in fourteen days ! This has done me a world 
of good, for I had got into a sort of doggt^i hatred of my book* 
And now there has appeared a review in t)jo Fall Mall which 
has pleasod me excessively, more perhaps than is reasonable. 
I am quite content, and do not care how much I may bo pitched 
into. If by any chance you should hoar who wrote the article 
in the Fall Mall^ do please tell me ; it is some one who writes 
capitally, and who knows the subject. I went to luncheon on 
Sunday, to Lubbock’s, partly in Lopes of seeing you, and, bo 
hanged to ; vu, you were not there. 

Your cock-a-hoop friend, 

C.D. 

Independently of the favourablo tone of the able series of 
notices in the Fall Mall Gazette (Feb. 10, 15, 17, 1868), 
my father may well have been gratiilcd by the following 
passages:— 

We must call attention to the rare apd noble calmness with 
which he expounds his own viows, uudiBturbe<l by the heats of 
polemical agitation which those views have excited, and per- 
sistontly refusing to retort on his antagonists by ridicule, by 
ind^^tion, or by contempt. Cemsidering the amount of vita- 
tMs^tion and insinuation which has come from the other sidO| 
this forbearance is supremely dignified.*^ 

AndaMaiB in the third notice, Fob. 17 : — 

^ KowWe has the author a word Ibat could wound the most 
imiMd^se idf-lqye of an antagonist ; nowhere docs he, in text or 
note» eiq^ose the fiillacies and mistakes of brother investhpatos 
« « JiWk while alwtamiogfrenn impertinent censure, he is lavish 
in fidcBOwledging the sr^eet debts he may owe ; and his hook 
mm mytj men happy," 
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I am indebted to Mossrs. Smith aitd Eldor for the informatioQ 
that these articles wore written by Mr. G. H. Lewes. 

The following extract from a letter (Feb. 1870) to his friend 
Professor Newton, the well-known ornithologist, shows how 
much ho Taloed the appreciation of his colleagues. 

“ I suppose it would be universally hold eitromoly wrong for 
a defendant to write to a Judge to express his satisfaction at a 
judgment in his favour ; and yet I am going thus to act. I 
have just read what you have said in the ‘ Record * • about niy 
pigeon chapters, and it has gratified me beyond measure. 1 
have sometimes felt a little disappointed that the labour of so 
many years seemed to bo almost thrown aw'uy, for you are tlie 
first man capablo of forming a judgment (excepting partly 
Quatrefagofl), who sooraa to have thought anything of this part 
of my work. The amount of labour, correspondonoc, and care, 
which the subject c<jst me, is more than you could well suppose. 
I thought the article in the Athcnieum w^as very unjust ; but 
now I feel amply r<“paid, and I cordially thank you for your 
sympathy and too warm praise.” 

WORK ON MAN. 

In February 1867, when the manuscript of Animnh and 
Plants bad Iwon sent to Messrs. Clowes to bo printed, and 
Ixjfore the proofs began to come in, ho had an interval of spare 
time, and began a Chapter on Man,” but he soon found it 
growing under his bands, and determined to publish it separately 
as a ** very small volume.” 

It is remarkable that only four years before this date, namely 
in 1864, he had given up hope of being able to work out this 
subject. Ho wrote to Mr. Wallace : — 

** I have collected a few notes on man, but I do not suppose 
that I shall ever use them. Do you intend to follow out your 
views, and if so, would you like at some future time to kavo my 
few references and notes ? I am sure I hardly know whether 
they are of any value, and they are at prt«out in a state of 
chaos. There is much more that I should like to write, but 1 
have not strengtli.” But this was at a period of ill-heolih^ 
not long before, in 1863, he had written in the same depressed 
tone about his future work generally : — ^ 

^*I have been so steadily going downhill, I cannot help 
doubting whether I can efer crawl a little nphUl again* Uaksi 

* Zsologieal Seoori, The volume for 1668, published l^eoembtf, ISQSh 
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I can, enough to work a little, I hope my life may be very abort, 
for to lie on a sofa all day and do nothing but give trouble 
to the best and kindest of wives and good dear ohildron is 
dreadful.” 

The “ OhaptoT on Man,” which afterwards grew into the 
Descent of Man, was intorrupto<l by the necessity of correcting 
the proofs of Animals and Plants^ and by some botanioal 
work, but was resumed with unromittiug industry on the 
first available day in the following year. Ho could not rest, 
and he recognised with regret the gradual change in his mind 
that rendered continuous work more and more necessary to 
him as ho grew older. This is expressed in a loiter to Sir 
J. D. Hooker, Juno 17, 18G8, whicii repoats to some extent 
what is given in the Autobiography : — 

** I am glad you were at the Messiah^ it is the one thing that 
I should like to bear again, but 1 dare say I should find my 
soul too dried up to appreciate it as in old days; and then 
I should feel very flat, for it is a horrid bore to feel as I 
constaotly do, that 1 am a withered loaf for every subject 
except Science. It sometimes makes mo bate Science, though 
God knows I ought to bo thankful for such a perennial interest, 
which maV s me forget for sumo hours every day my accursed 
stomach/ 

The Descent of Man (and this is indicated on its title-page) 
consists of two separate books, namely on the pedi^ee of 
mankind, and on sexual selection in the animal kingdom 
generally. In studying this latter part of the subject he had 
to isl^e into consideratitm the whole subject of colour. I give 
the two following characteristic letters, in which the reader is 
as it wore present at the birth of a theory. 


<X D. to A. R, Wallace, Down, February 28 [1867]. 

Waulacb, — 1 much regretted that I was unable to call 
on you, but after Monday I was unable even to leave the house. 
On Monday evening I* called on Bates, and put a difficulty 
before him, which he could not answer, and, as on s^^mo former 
similar occasion, his first suggestion was, ** You had better ssk 
Wal]aoe«** My difficulty is, why are caterpillars sometimes so 
beautifully and ^artistically coloured? Seeing that many are 
eolotmd to escape danger, 1 can hmdly attribute tbeir mgbt 
edour in other cases to mere physical conditions. Bajus says 
the most gaudy caterpillar he ever saw in Amasonia (of A 
i^hiu) was ^ofmspieiiotui at the distance of yards; from its 
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black and rod colonra, wbilat foeding on liirgo groen leaves. If 
anyone objected to male buttordioH having liccnmade beatitifttl^ 
by sexual selection, and asked why shonld they not have been 
made beautiful as well as their caterpillars, what would you 
answer ? I could not answer, but should maintain my grounds 
Will you think over this, end some time, either by letter or 
when we meet, toll ino what you tliiiik ? . . . . 

Ho seeniH to have received an explanation by return of p06t» 
for n day or two afterwards ho could write to Wallace 

“ Ratos was quit© right ; you arc the man to apply to in a 
difficulty. I never heard anything more ingenious than your 
suggestion, and I ho ])0 you may bo able to prove it true. That 
is a splendid fact about tho white moths ; it warms one’s very 
blood to SCO a theory thus almost jirovod to l)e true.” 

Mr. Wallace’s suggestion was that conspicuous caterpillars 
or perfect insects {c.fj. white bultorflioR), which are distasteful 
to birds, benefit by being promptly recognised and therefore 
easily avoided.* 

Tho letter from Darwin to Wallace gcK^s on : The reason 
of my being so much interested just at present about sexual 
seleotion is, that 1 have almost rcsolvf^l to publish a little essay 
on tho origin of Mankind, and I still strongly think (though 
I failed to convince yon, and this, to iu<^, is tho boavicst blow 
possible) that sexual soloction has l)ecii tho main agent in 
forming tho races of man. 

“ By the way, there is another subject which I sliall introduce 
in my essay, namely, expression of countenance. Now, do you 
happen to know by any odd cbauoo a very good-natured and 
acute observer in tho Malay Archipelago, who yon think would 
inalto a few easy observations for mo on tho oxprossion of the 
Malays wdieu excited by various emotions ? ” 

Tho reference to tho subject of expression in the above 
letter is explained by the fact, that my father's origtm^ iSnten*- 
tion was to give his cs^ay on this subject as a chapter in the 
Du^iient of Many which in its tuni grew, as wo have seen, out of 
a proposed chapter in Animah and Plants. 

Ho gT)t much valuable help from Dr, Giiuther, of the Ka|ttnl 
History Museum, to whom he wrote in May 1870 : — 

** As 1 crawl rm with tho successive classes I am astoniah^d" 
to find how similar the rules are about the nupfial or * wedding 

* Mr. Jenner Weir’s observations puhlisLcil in the Trmutoiiigm sf i)b 
Entomofoffical Soekiiy (1809 and 187U) give strong snppcnrt to theovf ' 

in qoeation. , 
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dresft* of all aaimah. The finhjoct hfts begun to intemtnie 
In an oxiraordinaij degree ; bnt 1 must try not to fall itito my 
oomtnon error of Iming too apeculatiYe. But a drunkard might 
aa weU say he would drink a little and not too much! My 
oiNSay, aa & as fishcBi batrachians and reptiles arc coucomod, 
will be in fact yours, only written by me.” 

The lAt revise of the De»ceni of Man was corrected on 
January 15th, 1871, so that tho book occupied him for about 
three years. He wrote to Sir J. Hooker : “ I finisliod tlio last 
proofs of mybo<>ka few days ago; tlio work half- killed mo. 
and I haTe not the most remote idea wlmther t)io book is worth 
publishing.” 

He also wrote to Dr. Gray 

•• I have finished iny book on tlio DeRcent of Man^ and its 
publication is delayed only by tho Index : when published. I 
will send you a copy, but I do not know tliat you will caro 
about it. Parts, an on the moral siinKo, will, I dare say, 
agginvate yon. and if I hear from you, I shall probably receive 
a few stabs from your polished stiletto of a pen.” 

The book was published on February 24, 1871. 2500 
copies were minted at first, and 6000 moro before the end of 
the year^ My father notes that ho received for this edition 
XU70. 


Nothing can give a bettor idea (in a stnull coiripiiss) of the 
growth of Evolutionism, and its position at this time, than a 
quotation from Mr, Huxley • : — 

** The gradual lapse of time has now separated us by more 
than a decade from the date of the publication of tho Ch tpin 
; and whatever may ho thought or said about Mr. 
]wmn*s dootrioios. or the manner in which ho has propounded 
them, this much is certain, that in a dozen years tho Origin of 
Speciei has worked as complete a revoluticm in Biological 
Sblence m the Prineipia did in Astronomy ; ” and it had done 
so^ because in tho words of Helmholtz, it contains *an 
eesentially new ereativo thought.' And, as time has slij^ed 
bpi a hafpy change has come over Mr. Darwin's critics. The 
mixtare of ignorance and insolence which at first characterised 
a large proportion of the attacks with whi<*h ho was assailed, 
is ap lo^er sad distinction of anti'Darwiuian criticism.” 

A'^Vsas^ in the Introduction to the De$ceni of Man shows 
that the author recognised clearly this improvement in the 
l^ositlon of JBvolUtionism. ** When a naturalist like Carl Vogt 
YUatuM to say in his address, as President of the National 


* OonUmporatf IteviW, 1871. 
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InBtitation of Goneva (1869), ’personne, en Europe au moiaB, 
n'ose plus soutonir la creation ind^pendanie et de toules mdoes* 
des osp^oos/ it is manifest that at least a large nambor of 
naturalists must admit that species are the modified descendania 
of other species ; and this especially holds good with the 
younger and rising naturalists* ... Of the older and honoured 
chiefs in natural science, many, unfortunately, are still opposed 
to Evolution in every form.” 

In Mr. James Hague's pleasantly written article, A 
Itominiscorico of Mr. Harwin ” (Harper's Magazine^ October 
1884), ho describes a visit to my fatlier “early in 1871/* 
shortly aftor the publication of the Descent of Man* Mr. 
Ilagiio represents my father as “ much impressed by the geneoral 
assent with which his view's had been received,” and aa 
reiuarkitig that “ overybcKly is talking about it without being 
bhockod.” 

Later in the year the recepthm uf the book is described in 
diiToreut language in the Edttiburgh licvieio : “ On every side 
it is raising a storm of mingled wrath, wonder and admira- 
tion.” 

Haeckel B04>ms to have lieon one of the first to write to 
niy father about tlio Descent of Man* I quote from Darwin's 
reply 

“ I must send you a few w'ords to thank you for your 
interesting, and 1 may truly say, charming letter. I am 
delighted that you approve of my book, ns far as you have read 
it. 1 felt very great difficulty and doubt how often I ought 
to allude to what you have published ; strictly speaking every 
idea, although occurring independently to me, if published by 
you previously ought to have appeared as if taken from your 
works, but this w'ould have made my book very dull reading ; 
and I hjped that a full acknowledgment at the beginning 
would suffice.* 1 cannot tell you how glad I am to find that 
1 have expressed my high admiration of your labours with 
sufficient clearness ; I am sure that 1 have not expressed it too 
strongly.” 

In March ho wrote to Professor Ray Laukestcr : — 

“1 think yon will be glad to hoar, as a proof of the 

* In th© intrfdnotion to tho Descent of Man the author wrote: — ^ThiS 

lAi;t natiimlist [Haeckel^ . . . has recently . . . published Iub NafMkhs 
SchOp/unge-i^schiehiet in which he fully discusses the»ge&ealagy’df man. 
If this work had appeared before my essay had been written, 1 riioetld 
probably never have completed it Almost ail the conolnaioas at which I 
have arrived, I find confirmed by this naturalist, whose knowledge Oh 
miuiy points is mud) ftiller than mine.** 
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increasuigliberalitjof England, tliafc mj book baa sold wonder- 
folly * • • • and as yet no abuse (though some, no doubt, will 
come, strong enough), and only conU^mpt oven in the poor old 
Athenaeum'^ 

About the same time ho wrote to Mr. Murray : — 

“ Many thanks for the Nonconformist [March 8, 1871]. I like 
to see all that is written, and it is of some real use. If 
yon hoar of reviewers in out-of-tho-way papers, especially tho 
religions, as Record^ Guardian, Tahlety kindly inform mo. It 
is wonderful that there has been no abuse as yet. On tho 
whole, the reviews have been highly favourable.” 

Tho following extract from a letter to Mr. Murray (April 13, 
187 refers tO a review in the Times ♦ : — 

I have no idea who wrote the Times' review. lie has no 
knowledge of science, and secuns to mo a wind-bag full of inota- 
physios and classics, so tliat I do not much regard his adverse 
judgment, though I suppose it will injure the sale.” 

A striking review n})pcaro(l in tho Saturday Iteview (March 1 
and 11, 1871) in which tho j^osition of Evolution is well stated. 

** He claims to have brought man himself, his origin and 
constitution, within that unity which ho had previously sought 
to trace through all lower animal forms. Tlio growfcli of 
opinion in th ' interval, duo in chief measure to his own iutcr- 
modiato works, has plac(;d the discussion of this prohlem in a 
position very much in advance of that hold by it llftoon years 
ago. Tho i)roblcm of Evolution is hardly any longer to ho 
treated as one of fust principles: nor has Mr. Darwintodo 
battle for a first hearing of his central hypothesis, upborne as it 
is by a phalanx of names full of distinction and promise in 
either hemisphore.” 

We must now return to tho history of the general principle 
of Evolution. At the boginuiug of 1869 j he was at work on 

• April 7 and 8, 1871. 

t His holiday this year wns ni Coord* ort, on tlio north shore of ILo 
beauiifal Bkrnioiith e.^tiuiry, and plcaHantiy placed iu being close b> 
wild bill country bebiud, ai well as to tho pictunjsqiio wwxl^ d ** hum- 
mocks,” between the steciHjr liills aud the river. My father whs ill and 
aomowhat dopressod throughout this visit, and I think felt iniprisr)ncd 
and ^denad by his inability to reach the hills over which bo hod once 
wanderM fear days together. 

He Wisole from Caordeon to Sir J. D. Hooker (Juno 22nd) : — 

** We have been be^^ for ten days, how 1 wish it wa<j [iossible for you to 
pay ns a visit here: we have a bmutiful house with a terraced garden, 
and a reelly magnideent view of Coder, right opposite. Old Cador is a 
mnd lisUow, oud shows himself off supf^rbly with every changing light. 
Wemudn hste tni the end of July, when the U. Wedgwoods have the 
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the fifth edition of the Origin. The meet important fdUanttixm 
wore suggested by a remarkable paper in the North BrUiok 
Beview (Jnne, 1867) written by the late Fleeming Jenkixiu 

It is not a little remarkable that the critioisms, which my 
father, as I believe, felt to bo the most valuable ever made on 
his views should have come, not from a professed naturalist but 
from a Professor of Engineering. 

The point on which Fleeming Jenkin convinced my fa&er 
is the oxtreme difficulty of believing that single individuals 
wliich difior from their fellows in the possession of some useful 
character can bo the starting point of a new variety. Thus the 
origin of a new variety is more likely to be found in a species 
which presents the incipient character in a large number of 
its individuals. This point of view was of course perfectly 
familiar to him, it was this that induced him to study “ un* 
conscious selection/’ where a brood is formed by the 
continued presorvation by Man of all those individuals whidlt 
are best adapted to his needs: not as in the art of the 
profi'ssed breeder, whore a single individual is picked out to 
brocHi from. 

It is impossible to give in a short compass an aoeount of 
Fleeming Jonkin’s argument My father’s copy of the paper 
(ripped out of the volume as usual, and tied with a hit of 
string) is annotated in pencil in many places. I quote 
a passage opposite which my father has written "good 
sneers ” — hut it should be rememborod that ho used the word 
" sneer ” in rather a special sense, not as necessarily implying 
a fueling of bitterness in the critic, but rather in the sense of 
" banter.” Speaking of the " true believer/’ Fleeming Jenkm 
says, p. 293:— 

" He can invent trains of ancestors of whose oxistenee there 
is no evidence; he can marshal hosts of equally imafi^ua^ 
foes ; he can call up continents, floods, and peouliar atmoephwit; 
he can dry np oceans, split islands, and parcel out etemify al 
will ; surely with these advantages he must be a dul^ fedlow if 
he cannot scheme some series of animals and eirounislatioea 
explaining our assumed difficulty quite naturally. Feeling tibe 
difficulty of dealing with adversaries who command so hngnn 
domain of fancy, we will abandon these argumenlSi and ^ 

houBs. I have been as yet in a very poor way; it Mna as saoitasffie . 
■iimnltit of mental work stops, my whole strength gives way. AsysA I 
have hardly crawled half a mile from the house, and then hiiiVW htm 
Ibarfhlty (adgoed. It is enough to make one wish asm^ qiM la a 
^somfbrtable tomb." ’ 
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tihoB6 wliiob at least cannot bo assailed by mere efforts of 
imagination.*^ 

In the fifth edition of the my father altorot] a 

passage in the Hi««torical Skotoh (fourth edition, p. xviii.). He 
thns practically gave up the difficult task of understanding 
whetiier or not Sir H. Owen claims to have discovered the 
principle of Natural Selection. Adding, “ As far as the mero 
enusoiation of the principle of Natural Selection is ooucorned, 
it is quite immaterial whether or not Professor Owen preoodod 
me, for both of us . . . wore long ago preceded by Dr. Wells 
and Mr. Matthew.** 

The desire that Lis views might spread in France was always 
strong with my father, and ho was th(>roforo justly annoyed to 
find that in 1809 the puhlishor of the French edition had 
brought out a third edition without cotiBulting the author. 
He was accordingly glad to enter into an arrangement for a 
French translation of the fifth edition ; this was undertaken 
by M. Rein wald, with whom ho continued to have pleasant rela- 
tions as the publisher of many of his books into French. 

He wrote to Sir J. D. Hooker : — 

I must enjoy mjscdf and tell you about Mdllo. 0. Boyer, 
who translated the Origin into French, and for whoso second 
edition I took infinite trouble. She htis now just brought out a 
third edition without informing mo, so that all tho oorreotions, 
d;o., in the fourth and fifth English oditioiis aro lost. Besides 
her cnorraonsly long proface to the first edition, she has added 
a second preface abusing mo like a pickpocket for Ptingenesis, 
which of course hits no relation to the Origin, So I wrote to 
Paris ; and lieinw.ild agrees to bring out at onco a now transla- 
iionfrom the fifth English edition, in competition with her third 
edition. . . . This fact shows that * evolution of species ’ must 
at last be spreading in Franco.*' 

It will bio well perhaps b) place hero all that remains to bo 
Said about the Cmgin of Species, The sixth or final edition 
was publiriied in January 1872 in a smaller and cheaper form 
ilum its predecessors. The chief addition was a discussion 
keggested by Mr. Mivart^s Genesis o/ Species ^ which appeare<l 
fu iSTl, before the publication of the Descent of Man. The 
IbBoiring quotation from a letter to Wallace (July 9, 1871) 
may serve to show the spirit and method in which Mr. Mirart 
dcfut with the spbjoct. ** 1 grieve to see the omission of the 
hGvmri, detected by Wright* I oompbuned to 

^ • Too late Ohattoesy Wright in an artiVIe published in the North 
wL cxiii pp. 83. Wright TOints out that the words 
SIS **fiswittial to the point on which he [Bfr. Mivartj cites lir. 

M 2 

- > w ' - mm 
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Mivart that in two cases he quotes only the commencement of 
sentences by me, snd thus inedifics my meaning ; but I never 
supposed he would have omitted words. There are other cases 
of what I consider unfair treatment.” 

My father continues, with his usual charity and modera- 
tion ; — 

“I conclude with sorrow tliat though he moans to be 
hontiiirablo, he is so bigoted that he CBiinot act fairly.” 

In July 1871, my father wrote to Mr. Wallace: — 

“ I feel very doubtful bow far I shall succeed in answering 
Mivart, it is so difficult to answer objectif»n8 to doubtful 
])oints, and make the discussion readable. I shall make only 
a sebiction. The worst of it is, that I cannot possibly hunt 
ihrouj'h all my references for isolated points, it would take me 
throe weeks of intolerably hard work. I wish I had your 
pov^e^ of arguing clearly. At present I feel sick of every tiling, 
and if I could (iccupy my time and forge t rny daily discomforts, 
or rather rnis<;ri< s, 1 would never publish another word. But 
I shall cheer up, 1 duro say, soon, liaving only just got over a 
had attack. Faiewell; (iod kuov\B why I bother you slsmt 
myself. I can say nothing more alMmt missing-links than 
what I have said. I sliouKl rely mmjh on prc-silurian times; 
but then coujos Sir W. Thomson like an (nlious spectre.* 
Farowoll, 

“ . . . There is a most cutting review of mo in the [Jnly] 
Quarterly ; I liuvo only road a few pages. The skill ana stylo 
make mo think of Mivart. I shall soon bo viewed as the most 
despicable of men. This Qnarterhj Review tempts mo to 
republish Cli, ^Vrigbt,t oven if not read by any one, just to 
show some one w ill say a word; against Mivart, and that his 
(i.f. Mivart’s) remarks ought not to be swallowed without^ 
some refloction. . . . God know*8 whether my Btrength and 
spirit will last out to write a chapter versus Mivart aod others; 

I do so hate controversy and feel I shall do if so badly.” 

The Quarterly review was the subject of an ariiolq by Mr. 

II uxley in the November num W of the Contemporary Review, 
Here, also, are discussed Mr. Wallace’s Contributum to ike 
Theory of Natural Selcetimj and the second edition of Mr. 

Darwin's anthority.'* It f<hould be mcniionod that the paisags from 
which words aiu omitted is not given within inverted 
Mr. Mivart. • 

* My father, as on Evolutionist, felt that he required more than 
Sir W. Tliomson's estimate of the age of the world allowa 
t Chauncey Wright's review was pabliabed as a pamphlet in the swttnnn 
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Mivart'a OenesU of ^eciea. What follows is taken from Mr, 
Huxley’s article. The Quarterly reviewer, though to somo 
extent an evolutionist, believes that Man diflers more from an 
elephant or a gorilla, than do these from the dust of the earth 
on which they tread/’ The reviewer also declares that 
Darwin has with needless opposition, sot at naught the first 
prinoiplos of both philosophy aud rtdigion/’ Mr. Huxley 
passes from the Quarterly reviewer’s further statement, that 
there is no necessary opposition between evolution and religion, 
to the more definite position taken by Mr. Mivart, that the 
orthodox authorities of the Itomau Catholio Church agroo in 
distinctly asserting derivative crention, so that their teach- 
ings harmonize with all that modorii scicnoo can possibly 
require.” He ro Mr. Huxley felt the want of that “ study of 
Christian philosophy” (at any rate, in its Jesuitic garb), 
which Mr. Mivart speaks of, and it was a want ho at onco set 
to work to fill up. Ho was then staying at St. Andrews, 
whenoe he wrote to my father : — 

By great good luck there is on oxcellont library hero, with 
a gooil copy of Suarez,* in a dozen big folios. Among those I 
dived, to the great astonishment of tho librarian, and looking 
into them .is careful robins eye the delver’s toil ' (vide Idylls), 
1 carried off ilio two venerable clasped volumes which were 
most promising.” Even those who know Mr. Huxley’s un- 
rivaU^ power of tearing the heart out of a book must marvel 
at the skill with which lie has made Suarez speak on his side. 
“ So 1 have come out,” ho wrote, “ in tho now charactor of a 
defender of Catholic orthodoxy, aud upset Mivart out of tho 
mouth of his own prophet.” 

The remainder of Mr. Huxley’s critique is largiily occupied 
witili a dissoctioa of the Quarterly reviewer’s pBycholo|^, and 
his ethioil views. He deals, too, with Mr. Wallace’s objections 
to the doctrine of Evolution by natural causes when applied to 
the mqptal faculties of Man, Finally, he devotes a couple of 
pages to justifying his description of tlio Quarterly reviewer’s 
treatnmt of Mr. Darwin as alike “ unjtisi and unbe^ming.” | 

I 

* The learned Jesuit on whom Mr. Mivart mainly reliei. 

liThe same words maybe applied to Mr. Mivart’ti treatment of my 
father. The following 6xir<Lct from a letter to Mr. Wullaoe (June 17th, 
1^4) refers to Mr. Mivart's statement {Lmfmfr&m Naiuret p. Ii4) that 
Hfw Darwin at flrat studiously disguised his views us to the ** bestiality 
of man*’}*- 

have only just heard of and procured your two ertidies in the 
Amdmy* I thank yon most cordially for your generous defence of me 
agsinsi Mr. Mivart. In the Origin 1 did not diaeass the derivatloB ol 
anyone ifedes ; bnt that I migbtnot be accused of ooncealtngmy opinion, 
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In the siith edition my flatber also referred to the direct 
action of the conditions of lifo*’ as a isubordinaie cause of 
modification in living things : On this subject ho wrote to Dr. 
Moritz Wagner (Oct. 13, 1876) ; “ In my opinion the greatest 
error which I havo committed, has been not allowing sufficient 
weight to the direct action of the environment, t.c. fo^, climate, 
Ac,, independently of natural scloction. Modifications thus 
caused, which are neither of advantage nor disadvantage to the 
modified organism, would be especially favoured, as I can now 
sec chiefly through your obsorvatious, by isolation, in a small 
area, whore only a few individuals lived under nearly uniform 
conditions.** 

It has been supposed that such statemonts indicate a sorious 
change of front on my father’s part. As a matter of fact the 
first edition of the Origin contains the words, **I am con* 
vinoed that natural selection has been the main but not the 
oxclusivo means of modifloation.” Moreover, any alteration 
that his views may havo undergone was duo not to a change of 
opinion, but to change in the materials on which a iudgment 
was to bo formed. Thus he wrote to Wagner in ue above 
quoted letter : — 

<< When I wrote the Origin^ and for some years afterwords, I 
could find little good evidence of the direct action of the 
environment ; now there is a large body of evidence.” 

With the possibility of such action of the environment he 
had of course been fai^iar for many years. Thus ho wrote to 
Mr. Davidson in 1861 : — 

'*My greatest trouble is, not being able to weigh the direct 
effects of the long-oontinuod action of changed oondiHoiis of 
life without any selection, with the action of selection on 
more accidental (so to speak) variability. I oscillate mudBt on 
this bead, but generally return to my belief that the direct 
action of the conditions of life has not been great At least 
tiiis direct action can have played an extremely small .part in 
produoin^ all the numberless and beautiful adaptations in 
every living creature.” . 

And to Sir Joseph Hooker in the following year 

hfudly know why 1 am a little soi^, but my prqmt 
work is leading me to believe rather more in the direct midXk 
of physical conditions. I presume I regret it^ beossas it 


I went out of my way, and inaeried a aentenoe which saemed to ]se(ia4 
atill ao aeama) to diadooB plainly my bdief. This was quolod fik my 
Thendcoe it is voiy unjust . . . c^Mr. MmurttoaoBSls 
m^of baas fraudulent conoealmeni*'^ < 
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l&smm Oie dory of Natural Selaotion, and is so confoundedly 
donbtfdl. rerhaps 1 shall change again when 1 get all xny 
ftota under one point of view, and a pretty hard job tins 
wiU be " 

Beferenoe luw already been made to the growth of his book 
on the Expremon of the Emoiiom out of a projootod chupter in 
the Deasent of Maru 

^ It was published in the autumn of 1872. The edition con* 
sisted of 7000, and of these 5267 copies wcro sold at Mr. 
Murray's sale in Novembor. Two thousand were printed at 
the end of the year, and this proved a misfortune, as they did 
not afterwards sell so rapidly, and thus a mass of notes 
collected by the author was never employed for a second 
edition during his lifetime.* 

As nsual ho had no belief in the possibility of the book 
being generally successful. The following j ussago in a letter 
to Ha^el servos to show that ho had felt the writiug of this 
book as a somewhat severe strain : — 

“I have finished my little book on BrpresHion, and when it is 
published in November 1 will of course send you a copy, in 
case you would like to read it for amusement. 1 havo resumed 
some old botanical work, and perhaps I shall never again 
attempt to discuss theoretical views. 

‘*1 am growing old and weak, and no man can tell when his 
intellectual powers begin to fail. Long lifo and happiness to 
you for your own sako and for that of scionoo." 

A go^ review by Mr. Wallace apjMiorod in the Quarterly 
Jmsrnal of Science^ Jan. 1873. Mr. Wallace truly remarks tliat 
the book exhibits certain ^^characteristics of the author's mind in 
an eminent degree," namely, ** the insatiable longing to discover 
the causes of tne varied and complex phenomena ]>r€scuted by 
living ihin^" He adds that in the of the author the 
restleis curiosity of the child to know the *what for?’ tho 
*why ? ’ and the • how ? ’ of everything " seems ** never to havo 
Iklatedits force." 

The publication of the Expression book was tho occasion of 
^ tbs follcpwing letter to bno of his oldest friends, tho late Mrs. 
HaUburton, who was tho daughter of a Shropshire neighbour^ 
ME Ow0n of Woodhouse, and become the wife of the author of 

Nor. 1, 1872. 

My smMM Mas. HaLmuaTOV, — I dare say you will be surprised 
lo beer from me. My object in writing now is to say tbai 1 

* nor warn uttUied to some extent in the 2nd edition, edited bt tne. 
pubiU^ I890.-F. p. 
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bare just pnblisbed a book on the Expremon of the Emotiom in 
Man and Animals ; and it has occnrrod to me that you might 
possibly like to some parts of it ; and 1 can hardly think 
that this would have boon the case with any of the books which 
1 have already published. So 1 send by this post my present 
book. Although I have had no communication with yon or 
the other members of your family for so long a time, no soenes 
in my wholo life pass so frequently or so viyidly before my 
mind as those which relate to happy old days spent at Wood* 
house. 1 should very much like to hear a little news about 
yourself and the other members of your family, if yon will take 
the troublo to write to mo. Formerly I used to glean some 
news about you from my sisters. 

I have had many years of bad health and have not boon able 
to visit anywhere ; and now I feel very old. As long as I pass 
a porfcictly uniform life, I am able to do somo doily work in 
Natural History, wliiob is still my passion, as it was in old 
days, when you used to laugh at mo for collecting beetles with 
such zeal at Woodhouse. Excepting from my continued ill- 
health, which has excluded mo from society, my life has been a 
very happy one ; the greah'st drawback being that several of 
my children have inherited from mo feeble health. 1 hope 
with all nry heart that you retain, at least to a lar^e extent, the 
famous “ Owen constitution.” With sincere feelings of grati- 
tude and affection for all bearing the name of Owen, I venture 
to sign myself. 

Yours affectionately. 

CnaBLns PaBwm. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

UrSCELLANXA. — BEVIVAL OF GSOLOOICAL WOKK. — THK VIVtSEOTlOIf 
QUEBTION. — UONOrilB. 

I?r 1874 a second edition of liia Coral Reeft waB publiehedi 
M'bioh nood not specially concern us. It was not until some 
time afterwards that tho criticisms of my father's theory 
appeared, which have attracted a good deal of attention. 

The following interesting account of tho subject is taken 
from Professor’s Judd’s “(kiticol Introduction” to Mtmrs, 
Wiu'd, Lock and Go’s, edition of Coral Reef 8 and Volcanic 
Lflawh, dc. * 

The first serious note of dissent to tho gonomlly accepted 
theory was heard in ISCB, when a distinguished Gorman 
natui^i; t, Dr. Karl Semper, deolarod that his study of the 
Pelew Islands showed that uninterrupted Bubsidenco could 
not huTo been going on in that region. Dr. Somper’s objee* 
tions wore very carefully considorwl by Mr. Darwin, and a 
reply to them appeared in the second and roviKod edition of his 
Coral Reef 8^ which was published in 1874. With characterisiio 
frankness and freedom from prejudices, Darwin admitted that 
the facts brought forward by br. Semper proved that in certain 
specified cases, subsidence could not have played tho chief 
port in originating tho peculiar forms of the coral islands. 
But while making this f^mission, bo firmly maintained tliat 
ezoeptional cases, like those described in the Folow Islands, 
wero Qot sufficient to invalidate the theory of subsidence as 
applied to the widely spread atolls, encircling rcofs, and 
barrier-reefs of tho Pacific and Indian Oceans. It is worthy of 
note that to the end of liis life Darwin maintained a friendly 
cofirespondence with Semper concerning the points on whi^ 
timy were at issue. 

After the^appoarance of Semper’s work, Dr. J. J. Bern 
i^published an acoount of the Bermudas, in which he opposed 
interpretation of the structure of the islands given by 

* Tkfi Xinerva Library of Faimm Bookt^ 1890,. edited by G. T. 
Bettany. 
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Nc1«od and other authors, and xnamtaincd that the faettf oV 
served in them are opposed to the views of Darwin. Al*^ 
though BO far as I am aware, Darwin had no opportunity of 
studying and considering these particular objections, it may be 
mentioned that two Amoriean geologists have since carefully 
re-examined the district — Prof<;88or W. N. Itico in 1884 and 
Professor A. Hoilprin in 188U — and they have ind©|>endently 
arrirod at the conclusion that Dr. Hein’s objections cannot he 
maintained. 

“ The most pcrioiis objection to Darwin’s ooral-reef theory, 
however, was that which developed itself after the return of 
H.M.S. Challenger from her famous voyage. Mr. John Murray, 
one of the stall' of naturalists on board tiiat vessel, propounded 
a now theory of coral-reefs, and maintained that the view that 
they wore formed by subsidence was one that was no longer 
tenable; those objecti(»nB have Ixjcn supported by Professor 
Alexander Agiis*<iz in the XJuitod States, and by Dr. A. Goikie, 
and Dr. IL B. (iui»py in this country. 

** Although Mr. Darwin did not live to bring out a third 
edition of his Coral Iteefn^ I know from seveiul conversations 
with him that ho hail given the most patient and thoughtful 
consideration to Mr, Murray’s paper on the subject He 
admitted to mo that had he known, when ho wrote his work, of 
the abundant deposition of the remains of calcareous organisms 
on the sea door, ho might have regarded this cause as sufiicient 
in a few coses to raise the summit of submerged volcanoes or 
other mountains to a level at which reef-forming corals can 
commence to flourish. But he did not think that the admission 
that under certain favourable conditions, atolls might bo thus 
formed without subsidence, necessitated an abandonment of his 
theory in the case of the iunumorahlo examples of the kind 
whicli stud tlio Indian and Pacific Oceans. 

A letter written by Durwin to Professor Alexander Agasms 
in May 1881, shenvs exactly the attitude which careful 
sideration of the subject led him to maintain towAds tiie 
theory propounded by Mr. Murray : — 

‘“You will have seen,’ ho writes, ‘ Mr. Murray’s views on the 
formation of atolls and barrier reefs. Before publisluiig my 
book, I thought long over the same view, but only as 6k as 
ordinary marine organisms are eonoamed, for at that time liltia 
was known of tiie multitude of minute oceanic cerg^sms. 1 
jeeted this view, as from the few dredgings mode in the 
m the south temperate regions, 1 concluded that shells^ the 
smaller oorals, decayed, and were dissolved, when 
proteoted by deposition of sediment, and s^dimenl/ef^^ 
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not acomiaiiikte in the open ocean. Certainly, bLcIIb, 
in several cases completely rotten, and crumbled into xnud 
between my fingers ; but yon will know well whothor this is in 
any degree common. 1 have expressly said that a bonk at tlio 
projfw would give rise to an atoll, which could not bo 
mstinguiwed i^m one formed during subsidenoc. 1 can, 
howevw, hardly believe in the former presence of as many 
banks (tlieie having been no stibsidcnco) as there arc atolls in 
the gmt oceans, within a reasonable depth, on which minute 
oceanic or^nisma could have accumulatod to the thickucss of 
many hund^ feet. 

<*Darwin*soonolndiug words in the same lotiorwriiUui within 
a year of his death, arc a striking proof of the candour and 
openness of mind which ho preserved so well to the end, in tit is 
as in other controversies. 

‘ If 1 am wrong, the sooner 1 am kiKX'kcd on the head and 
annihilated so much the better. It still seems to inc a 
marvellous thing that there should not have loon much, and 
long eontinned, subsidence in the beds of the great oceans. 1 
ww that some doubly rich millionaire would take it into his 
head to have borings made in some of the Paoiiic and Indian 
atolls, and bring home cores for slicing from a depth of 600 or 
600 feet' 

** It is noteworthy that the objections to Darwin's theory have 
for the moat part proceeded from SMologists, while those who 
have fully appreciated the geological aspect of the question 
have been the staunchest supjmrters of the theory of subsi- 
dence. The desirability of such boring operations in atolls has 
been insisted upon by several geologists, and it may bo hoped 
that before many years have passed away, Darwin's hopes may 
be realised, either with or without the intervontion of the 
^*&tibly rich millionaire.’ 

Three years after the death of Darwin, the veb ran Profcpsor 
Dana n^tered the lists and contributed a powerful defence of 
tiie dmory of subsidenoc in the form of a reply to an essay 
written by the ablest exponent of the anti-Darwinian viows on 
ikis euljeot, Dr. A. Geikie. While pointing out that the Dar- 
wildeii poeilion had been to a great extent misunderstood by 
itf Oj^onents, he showed that the rival theory presented even 
groate difikniltiei than those which it professed to remove. 

^ ** During the last five years, the whole question of the origin 
bf ed^dUrem and islands has been rc-open^, and a oontroveny 
has trisen, into whieh, unfortunately, acrimonious elements 
' bavrbeen very uimeoeasarily introduce Those who desire it, 
Witt find dqar and impartial statements of the varied and often 
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mutualljr destructive views put forward by different autborSi in 
three works which have made their appearance within the last 
year — The Bermuda Blands^ by Professor Angelo Heilprin: 
Corah and Coral Islandsy now edition by Professor J. D. Dana ; 
and the third edition of Darwin s Coral-Reefs^ with Notes and 
Appendix by Professor T. G. Bouncy. 

** Most readers will, I tliink, rise from the perusal of these 
works with tho conviction that, while on certain points of 
detail it is clear that, through tho want of knowledge concern- 
ing tho action of marino organisms in tho open ocean, Darwin 
was betrayed into some grave errors, yet tho main foundations 
of his argument have not been seriously impaired by tho new 
facts observed in tho dc(3p-8ea researches, or by the severe 
criticisms to which liis theory has lioon subjected during tho 
last ten years. On the other hand, 1 think it will appear that 
much niisivpjmihenKioii has boon exhibited by some of Darwin’s 
critics, as to what his views and arguments really were ; so that 
tho reprint and wide circulation of tho l>ook in its original form 
is greatly to bo desired, and cannot but bo attended with 
advantage to all those who will have the fairness to acquaint 
themselves witli Darwin's views at iirst hand, before attempting 
to reply to llicm.*’ 

The only inqmrtant geological work of my father’s later years 
is cmbvjdiiid in bis book on oartbworms (1881), which may 
tlieref(»ro bo conveniently considered in this place. This 
subject was one which had interosted him many years before 
this date, and in 1838 a paper on the formation of mould was 
published in tho Proceedings of the Geological Society. 

Hero he showed that ** fragments of burnt marl, cinders, &c.| 
which had been thickly strewed over the surface of several 
meadows were found after a few years lying at a depth of some 
inches beneath tho turf, but still forming a layer.” For ih^ 
explanation of this fact, which forms tho central idea of tlie 
gcKdogical part of tho book, ho was indebted to his uncle 
josiah Wedgw^ood, who suggested that worms, by b/ingiffg earth 
to the surface in their castings, must undenuine any objects 
lying on tlie surface and cause an apparent sinking. 

In book of 1881 he extended his observations on this 
burying action, and devised a number of different way# td 
cheoUng his estimates as to tho amount of work done. He 
also added a mass of observations on the natural histeny and 
intelligence of worms, a part of the work which added greatly 
to its popularity. 

In 1877 Sir Thomas Farrer had disoovered elooe to his 
garden the remains of a building of Boman-Briti|h timeii, and 
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thus gave my father the opportimity of peeing for hiiupolf the 
effects produced by earthworms on the old oonerote ^oorw, 
walls, £c. On his return he wrote to Sir Thomaa Farrer : — 

** I cannot remember a moro delightful week tlmn the last. 
1 know very well that E. will not liolicvc mo, but tho worms 
were by no means the sole charm/’ 

In Ao antumn of 1880, when tlio Power of Movement in 
Plante was nearly finished, ho began once more on tho subject. 
»vHo wrote to Professor Cams (Soplemkjr 21) : — 

** In tho intervals of correcting the j)ross, I am writing a 
very little book, and have done nearly half of it. Its title will 
bo (as at present designed), 27<e Formation of Vi tjrtahle Mmhl 
through the Action of Worme* Ah far uh 1 can judge, it will ho 
a canons little hook.” 

The manuscript was sent to tho printers in A]>ril 1881, and 
when the proof-sheets wore coming in ho wTote to Professor 
Cams : I'he subject has hoim t<» me a hobby-horse, and 1 luive 
perhaps treated it in foolish d<‘tail/* 

It was published on OctolK.'r 10, and 2000 copies w'cro sold 
at once. He wrote to Sir J. D. Hooker, “ T am glad that yon 
approve of tho Worme, When in old days I used to tell yon 
whatever I was doing, if you were at all interested, I always 
felt as m' ft men do when their work is finally published.” 

To Mr. Mcliard Reude ho wrote (November 8) : ** It has 
been a complete snrjiriso to mo how many pt^rHons have cartel 
for tho subject.” And to Mr. J)yer (in Novemkr) : ‘‘My 
b )ok has been ivcoivcd with almost laughable (mthurtiasm, and 
8500 copies have boon soldll!” Again to his friend Mr, 
Anthony Rich, he wwde on February 1, 18H2, “I liiuo been 
plagued with an endless slrauii of letliUH on the subject ; most 
of Uicm very foidish and enthusiastic ; hut some containing 
good facts which 1 have used in correcting yesterday tho 
Thousand'* Tlie popularity of tjie lH)ok may bo roughly 
estimated by the fact that, in the three years following its 
publica^on, 8500 cojues were Fold*— a siilo relatively greater 
than that of tho Origin of Specin, 

It is not difficult to^ account for ifs success with the non- 
soientifio public. Conclusions so wid<3 and m uoved, and so 
easily understood, drawn from the study of creatunjs so familiar, 
an^ treated with unabated vigour and frcHhnesB, may well 
have attracted many rcadors. A reviewer remarks: ^^In the 
eyes of most ffien. . . the earthworm is a mere blind, dumb- 

* The ^ title is The Forrnatimi of VtodoAde Mould through the 

HWmi, with Obterrations on their Habits, 1881. 
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scmselesfl, and nopleaftantly slimy annelid. Mr. Darwin ondcMr- 
takes to rehabilitate his character, and the earthworm steps 
forth at once as an intelligent and beneficent personage, a 
worker of vast ge dogical changes, a planer down of monnt^ 
sides ... a friend of man . . . and an ally of the Society for 
tbo preservation of ancient monuments.” The 8t> Jamen^B 
Ouzette^ of OctolKir 18H1, pointed out that the teaching of 
the ctimtilativo impurtaTieo of the infinitely little is the point 
of contact iMitween this lK)ok and the author's previous work. 

One more book rcinaius to be noticed, the Life of Erasmus 
Darwin. 

In Fobrwiry 1879 an essay by Dr. Ernst Krause, on tho 
scientific work of Erasmus Darwin, appeared in tho evolutionaiy 
jounial, KoBmos. Tho number of Kosmos in question was a 
** Gratulationslieft,” ♦ or fl]>ccial congratuliiU>ry issue in honour 
of my father’s birthday, so that Dr. Krause’s essay, glorifying 
the old( r evolutionist, was quite in its place. He wrote to Dr. 
Krause, thanking him cordially for tho honour paid to Erasmus, 
and a<^kiTig his permission to publish an English translation of 
the Essay. 

Ilia cltief reason fi>r writing a notice of his grandfather’s lifo 
was “to contradict flatly some calumnies by Mias Seward.” 
This appears from a lotU^r of March 27, 1879, to his cousin 
Reginald Djirwin, in which he asks for any documents and 
letters which might throw light on tho character of Erasmus. 
This led to Mr. Reginald Darwin placing in my father’s hands 
a quantity of valuable material, including a curious folio 
common-place book, of wbioh ho wTotc : “ 1 have been deeply 
interested by tho great book, .... reading and looking at it is 
like having communion with tho dead .... [it] has t4^ught mo 
a good dc^ about tbo occupations and tastes of our grand* 
father.” 

Dr. Krause’s contribution formed tbo second part of the L{fs , 
of Erasmus Darwin, my father supplying a “ prelimiua^ 
notice.” This exproshion on tho title-}>age is somewhat mis* 
loading ; my father’s contribution is more than half the boolc; 
and should have boon described as a biography. Work of ttd# 
kind was now to him, and he wrote doubtfully to Mr. Thiseltoti 
Dyer, Juno 18th : “ Ood only knows what I shall make of Mi 
life, it is suoh a new kind of work to mo.” The strons 
he felt about his forbears helped to give sest to m iNttk, 

* Tbo Biuno number contntos a good biographical aketeh of my fiither 
of whidi tho nust^riol was to a large extent supplied by him to the 
iSofeaeor Preyer of Jena.' The article oontaius as axceikllt Usltf my 
father’s publications. ^ 
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wHcb becamo a decided enjoyment to him. With the general 

B blio the book was not markodly saoceflsfnl, but many of his 
ends recognised its morita. Sir J. D. Hooker was one of 
thes^ and to him my father wrote, Yonr praise of tho Life of 
Dr. D* has pleased mo exceodingly, for I dospiaed my work, and 
thought myself a |>orfoct fool to havo nndertakon such a job.** 
To Mr. Galton, too, he wrote, November 14 : — 

** I am extromeW glad that yon approve of tho little Life of onr 
pandfather, for 1 have been repenting that I ever undertook 
it, 08 the work was quite beyond ray tether." 


THE VIVlSECTiON QUESTION. 

Something has already been said of my fatlior's strong 
fooling with regard to snfforiug * both in man and boast. It 
was indeed one of the BirongcBt feelings in his nature, and was 
exemplidod in matters small aral groat, in his sympathy with 
the educational mifiorics of dancing dogs, or his horror at tho 
Buiferings of slaves. 

The roracmbrance of seroams, or other sounds beard in 
Brazil, when he was powerless to interfere with what he 
believed to bo the torture of a siavo, haunted him for years, 
Qspecialh nt night. In Bmallcr matters, whore ho could inter- 
fere, ho did BO vigorously. Ilo roturnod one day from his walk 
pale and faint from having seen a horso ill-used, and from the 
agitation of violently remonstrating with tho man. On another 
occasion ho saw a horse-hreakor teaching liis son to ride; tho 
little toy was frigbtcuod and the man was rough ; my father 
stopped, and jumping out of tho carriage reproved tho man in 
no measured terras. 

One other little incident may be mentioned, showing that his 
hnmsnity to animals \\ as well known in his own neighbourhood. 
A visttor, driving from Orpington to Down, told tho cabman to 
go Duster. ** Why,** said tho man, if 1 Lad whipped the horse 
* 

* He once made an attempt to free a patient in a mad*baiise, who ^ 
be wrongly enppoeed) waa.banf^ Ilo woa in oorr^ipondence with the 
at die asylum, and on one oocasion lio found a letter from the 
padeut enelosed witli one from tho gardener. Tho lottcr was rational iU 
de^red tliat the writer was sane and wrongfully confined^ 

My wrote to the Lunacy ComroiKskmera (without explaining the 
Miee of bli tafq|iitatioD) and in due time hftard that the man had Deen 
vkited by ihe Oommlaaionerf, and that be wan ccrtidnly insane. Borne 
tliae afterward the patient was dtachargtsl, ond wrote to thank my father 
ye interfemee, adding that be had undoubtedly been insane when he 
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this maoh, drinng Mr. Darwin, he would bare got out of the 
carriage and abnsed me well.*’ 

With respect to the special point under consideration, — the 
sufforingH of animals subjected to experiment, — nothing could 
show a stronger fooling than the following words from a letter 
to Professor Kay Lankostor (March 22, 1871) : — 

“ You ask about my opinion on vivisection. I quite agree 
that it is justiiiablo for real investigations on physiology ; but 
not for more dnmnablo and dotcstablo curiosity. It is a sub* 
jeet which makes mo sick with horror, so I will not say another 
word about it, else I shall n(»t sleep to-night.” 

The Anti-Vivisection agitation, to which the following letters 
refer, seems to have become specially active in 1874, us maybe 
seen, e.g. by the index to Nature for that year, in which the 
word “Vivisection*’ suddenly comes into prominence. But 
before that date the subject bad received the earnest attention 
of biologists. Thus at the Idvcrpool Meeting of the British 
Association in 1870, a Committee was appointed, whose report 
dehiied the cirt'umstances and couditioxis under which, in the 
opinion of ibo signatories, experiments on living animals were 
justifiable. In the spring of 1875, Lonl Hartismore intro- 
duced a Bill into the Upper House to regulate the course of 
physiological research. Shortly afterwards a Bill more just 
towarils Bcionce in its provisions was introduood to the House 
of Commoim by Messrs. Lyon Playfair, AValpole, and Ashley. 
It was, however, withdrawn on the appointment of a Itoyal 
Ooinmiflsion to inquire into the whole qut'stioii. The Ct^mniis- 
sionorg w(^ro Lords Cardwtdl and Wiuinarleigh, Mr. W. E. 
Forster, Sir J. B. Karsluke, Mr. Huxley, Professor Erichfisen, 
and Mr. B. 11. Hutton : they comnumoed their inquiry in 
July, 1875, and the Boport was published early in the 
following year. 

In the curly summer of 1876, Lord Carnarvon’s Bill, entitled, 
“ An Act to amend the Law relating t(» Cruelty to Animals,” 
was introduced. The fmiuors of this Bill, yielding to tho 
nnreoaonahlo clamour of tho public, went far lx}yond the re* 
comiuendutitms of the Koyal CvuuiniHsion. As a correspondent 
writes in Nature ^1876, p. 218), “ tho evidence on tlie strength 
of w'hicb legislation was rccomnieuded went beyond the fa^, 
the Beport went beyond ibo evidence, the Be^nunendations 
beyond tho Beport ; and the Bill can hardly be said to have 
gone beyond the Becoinmeudations ; but rather^ to have oon^ 
Iradicted them.” 

The legislation wrhicb my father worked for, was pxmetioatly 
what was introduced as Dr. Lyon Playfair’s BilL ' p) 
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The following letter appeare^l in the Times, April ISth, 

1881 

(7, 2). to Frithiof Holmgren,* Down, April 14, 1881. 

DiiUi SiB, — In answer to your oourteous letter of April 7, 1 
have no objection to express my opinion with resect to tho 
right of experimenting on living animals. I nso this latter ex- 
pression as more correct and oomprehonsivo than that of vivi- 
section, Ton are at liberty to make any use of this letter which 
yon may think fit, but if publishc^l I should wish tho whole to 
appear. I have all my life been a strong advocate for humanity 
to animals, and have done what I could in my writings to 
enforce this duty. Several years ago, when tho agitation 
against physi(»log'sts commenced in England, it was assorted 
that inhumanity was hero practisod, and usoloss suffering (*aii8od 
to animals ; and 1 was led to think that it might bo advisablo 
to have an Act of Parliament on tho subject. I then took 
an active part in trying to get a Dill passed, such as would 
have removed all just cause of complaint, and at tlio Batno time 
have left physiologists free to pursuo their ri^scarchos — a Bill 
very different from tho Act which has since boon pavsod. It is 
right to add that tho investigation of tho matter by a Iloyal Oom- 
mission proved that tho accusations made against our KngHsli 
physiologists wore false. From all that I have heard, liowovor, 

1 fear that in some parts of Eurojm little reprd is paid to tlie 
sufferings of animals, and if this tho cone, 1 should be glad to 
bear of legislation against inhumanity in any such country. 
On tho other hand, I know that physiology cannot possibly 
progn;ss except by means of experiments on living auimuls, 
and I feel tbo dce])est conviction tliat ho who retards tho 
progress of physiology commits a crime against mankind. Any 
one who reni(;inl>ers, as I ciui, the stat:; of this sciencu half a 
century ago must admit that it has iiiado immenso progret^s, 
and it is now progressing at an ever-increasing rate. What 
impTovemetiis in medical practice may be directly attributed to 
pbysiolomcal research is a question which can be properly 
dtsciunea only by those physiologists and medical practitioners 
wlia have studied the history of their subjects ; but, as far as 
I iMb learn, the benefits are already groat. However this may 
lie, no one, unless be is grossly ignorant of what science has 
done for msnklhd, can entertain any donbt of the incalculable 
hesefiils which will hereafter be derived from physiology, not 
onfy faj mao, bnt by the lower animals. Look for instance at 
• ProfiMor of Pl»y*io!ogy at Upsula, 
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Pastenr^B reaiilta in modif^g the germs of the moBi mal i g yi tr 
diseaseB, from whiob, as it happens, animaU will in the ftml 

E laoe reoeiTo more relief than man. Let it be remembered 
ow many lives and what a fearfnl amount of Bufbriiig bare 
been sav^ by the knowledge gained of parasitic worms through 
the experiments of Virchow and others on living animals. In 
the futuro every one will be astonished at the ingratitude 
shown, at least in England, to those benefactors of mankind. 
As for myself, permit me to assure yon that I honour, and shall 
always honour, every one who advances the noble soibnoe of 
physiology. 

Dear Sir, yonrs faithfully. 

In the TimcB of the following day appeared a loiter headed 
“Mr. Darwin and Vivisection,** signed by Miss Frances Power 
Oobbe. To this my father replied in the Times of April 22, 
1881. On the same day ho wrote to Mr. Eomanes : — 

** As I have a fair opportunity, I sent a letter to the Times 
on Vivisection, which is printed tonlay. I thought it fair to 
bear my share of the abuse poured in so atrocious r manner on 
all physiologists.** 

C. D. io the Editor of the * Tinus.^ 

Sib, — I do not wish to discuss the views expicsaod by Miss 
Gobbe in the letter which appeared in the Tiut^es of the 19th 
inst. ; but as she asserts that I have ** misinforimd ** my coxte^ 
spondeut in Sweden in saying that *'tlio invcstigati< n <»f tho 
matter by a Royal Commission proved that the accusations 
made against our English physiologists were false,’* I will 
merely ask leave to refer to some other scntonces ftom tho 
report of tho Commission. 

(1.) The sentence — ** It is not to be doubted thet mhumanity 
may he found in persons of very high pcfsilion HkH physiologists,^* 
which Miss Cobbo <]^aote8 from page 17 of tl,o .\'^port, and 
which, in her opinion, ^*can necessarily concern English 
physiologists alone and not foreigners,*' is immediatoly 
fullowod by the words **Wg have seen that it was so in 
Uagendie.” Magendie was a French physiologist who heefM 
noiohons somo half century ago for his camel experiments m 
living animals. 

(2.) The Commisaionors, after speaking of tfie **genenil 
sentiment of homanity*’ ptevailing in this oountiyi mf 

priaeij^e is aoeepted gaiaallj by Os 
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efooftM men whose liTes ere deToted either to sdentifio 
inWBBtigation and ednoation or to the mitigation or the romoral 
el &e sufferings of their fellow-oreatnros ; though differenoes 
of degree in regard to its practical application will be easily 
disoeruible by those who study the eridouoe as it has been laid 
before ns,'* 

Again, according to the Commissioners (p. 10) : — 

“The secretary of tho Iloyal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, w'hoti asked wht^ther tho general tondonev 
of the Bcientido world in this country is at variance with 
humanity, says he believes it to be very different indeed from 
that of foreign physiologists; and while giving it as tho 
opinion of tho society that experiments arc pt^rformod which 
are in their nature beyond any legitimate province of science, 
and that the pain which they iiilliot is pain whigli it is not 
justifiable to inflict even for the Bciontifio object in view, ho 
readily acku<)wh;(lge8 that ho does not know a single case of 
wanton cruelty, and that in general the English physiologists 
have used aunsihotics where they think they can do so with 
sefciiy to the ox])6rimont" 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant 

; 

Iiitcr years of my fatlior's life there was a 
acy in the public to do him honour.* Tho 
h ho valu< d m(»st highly wore those which united 
of frienuH wuth a mark of recognition of bis 
leagues. Of this typo was the urticlo “Charles 
hlishcd in jYafurc, Juno 4, 1874, and written by 
' 'his admirable estimate of my father's work in 
'll in tho form of a comparison and contrast 
t Brown and Charles Darwin. 

To 0*1 rt/ 0-1 wrote;— 

I wrote yffst^ay and cannot remember exactly what I said, 
and uoiy cann^ . be easy without again telling you how pro- 
found!;^ I have been gratiflod. £ve^ one, I suppose, occasion- 
ally thinks that he has worked in vain, and when one of these 
flts overtakes me, 1 will think of your article, and if that does 
not dispel the evil spirit, 1 shall know Uiat 1 am at tho time 
% liftle bit insane, as we all are occasionally. 

^What you fay about Teleology t pleases me especiidly, 

* la 1867 ho hod looeived a distinguishod honour from Qefitiaair,*-4he 
Order ^ Pea? le llhfrite.** 

t “IM as tooognise llanria's great service to Natural Soieaoe la 
bt£ss^X'%hE' te ft Teloidogy ; so that instead of Horphology teriM 
IMmgy, wo dislt have iG^hdogy wedded to Toleology." 

• a 2 
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and 1 do not think any one else has erer noticed the point. 
I have always said you were the man to hit the nail on the 
head.” 

In 1877 ho received the honorary degree of IjL.D. from 
tbo University of Cambridge. The degree was conferred on 
November 17, and with the customary Lratin speech from the 
Public Orator, concluding with the words: “Tu vero, qui 
log^ nature tarn docte illiistravoris, lognm doctor nobis esto.” 

The honorary degree lo<i to a movement being set on foot in 
the University to obtain sonio permanent memorial of my 
father. In June 1879 he sat to Mr. W. Richmond for the 
portrait in the possession of the University, now placed in the 
Library of the Philosophical Society at Cambridge. 

A similar wish on the part of the Lini ean Society — with 
winch my fathe r was so closely aHsociated — led to his sitting 
in August, 1>-81, to Mr. John Colber, for the portrait now in 
the I os-osBion of the Society. The portrait represents him 
St unding lacing the observer in the Imiso cloak so familiar 
to those who know him, with his slouch hat in his hand. 
Many of tlioso who knew his face most intimately, think that 
Mr. Collier’s picture is the best of the portraits, and in this 
judgment the sitter himself was inclined to agree. According 
to my feeling it is not so simple or strong a representation of 
him as that given by Mr. Ouless. The last-named portrait 
was painted at Down in 1875 ; it is in the poB8< ssion of the 
family,* and is known to many through Ilujon’s fine etching. 
Of Mr. Ouloss’s picture my father wrote to Sir J. D, Hooker : 

** 1 look a very venerable, acute, melancholy old dog ; 
whether I really look so I do not know.” 

Besides the Cambridge degree, be received about the same 
time honours of an academic kind from some foreign societies. 

On August 5, 1878, he was elcctc<i a Corresponding Member 
of the French Institute in the Botanical Seotion,f and wrote 
to Dr, Asa Gray : — 

<*I see that wo are both elected Corresponding Kembers 
of the Institute. It is rather a good joke that I should be 
eltOtod in the Botanical Section, as the extent of my know* 

rvmarkt had betm pnwiottsly made by Mr. Huxley. See OHHqwm emt 
Addrrmii, \x. 805. * 

* A rr^JiAi by the artist hangs alongside of the portxails of MBton 
and Pal«y in the hall of ChrisVs College, Oiunbri<ige, 

t He Moelvcd twenty-«ix votes oot of a pflsibie tbirty-nlne, five hiaadc 
papers were sent in, and eight votes wm rooonli^ for the other 
eandidttU^. In 1872 an atWaipt had ntatle to elect htan in Hie 
Section of Zoology, when, however, he only receive*? TBWSli of 
(iprty^eight voles, and Lov<£n was chosen for the vseant plaoa It i^ppsikl 
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lea« i» Uttte oore ibM that * d.iiy u • ComporitoM pUnt 

photographic albwM oontainina 
T»SJte of a^go number of sciontifio men in 
Holland which ho rooeivod as birthday pfta m 1877. 

In Ac year 1878 my father roooivod a singular mark of 
roiK^tion in the fonn of a letter from a etmngor, nnnotmoing 
setter intended to l^ve to hm ‘he aversion 
!^ater nart of his fortune. Mr. Anthony Rich, » ho dem^ 
to 1^5 his sense of my father’s scryicos to scionoo, was the 

B*y SSf’nX y^%\3 "My 

sr>;irs£ 

bequest* should not lapse m consequenoo of the predecease 

he lecoWed from the Royal Academy of Turin the 
B««i%Jiso JTSryears 1876-78. amoimting to the snm 
of 12,000 irancs. He refers to tins in a letter to r. o 

'^T 

r-H c 

SSS "VIK 

"T.^ A™ 

my father’s death, and twen ty-one years 

(WWure, August 1 st. 1872) that an member~'of the Aeadsoy 

fnoto to Le$ AcadeiDT to Mr. Darwin is that 

•« mat hM eUwed *e hw^le his chief title to feme 

^^Jr^toSSats and ah«.lutely r**"^®"* 

^iatmst fit his prafwrty. 
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after the peblicetioB of hie greatest work, a lectore was giren 
(April 9, 1880) at the Iloyal Institution bj Mr. Huxley^ whioh 
was aptly name^l **The Coming of Age of the Origin td 
Species.” The following characteristic letter^ inferring to this 
subject, may fitly close the present chapter. 

Abiuger Hall, Dorking, Sunday, April 11, 1880« 
Mt dear Hueley, — I wished much to attend your Lectore, 
but 1 have had a bad cough, and we have come here to see 
whether a chango wot Id do me good, as it has done. What a 
magnificent bucocss your lecture seems to have been, as 1 judge 
from the report'^ in the Standard and Daily Neuss^ and more 
especially from the accounts given me by three of my children. 
1 sup];K)So that you have not written out your lecture, so I fear 
there is no chance of its being printed in exienso. You appear 
to have piled, us on so many other occasions, honours high and 
thick on my old head. But I w'cll know how great a part you 
have played in establiBhing and spreading tho belief in the 
descent- theory, ever since that grand review in the Timei and 
tho battle royal at Oxford up to tbo present day. 

Ever, my dear Huxley, 

Yours sincerely aud gratefully, 

CUAELES DaBWIM. 

r.S. — It was absurdly stupid in mo, but I bad read tho 
announcement of your Lecture, and thought that you meant 
the maturity of tho subject, until my wife one day remarked, 
** it is almost twenty-one years since the Origin appeared,*' and 
then for the first time tho meaning of your words flashed on me. 

* Publisbcd in Science and Culturej p. 810 . 
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** I haro l)een making some little trifling observations whiob 
have interested and perplexed mo mtioh.*' 

From a letter of Jane I 860 . 
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OTAPTER XVI. 

rXBTILISATlON OF FLOWERS. 

The botanical work which my father accomplished by tho 
guidance of tho light cast on tho study of natural history by his 
own work on oToliition remains to he noticed. In a lottor to 
Mr. Murray, Soptoml)cr 24th, 1861, speaking of his book the 
Feriilisatum of Orchidia he says: “It will perhaps serve to 
illustrate bow Natural History may be worked under tho belief 
of tho modification of species.*’ This remark gives a sugges* 
tion as to tho value and interest of his botanical work, ana it 
might be expressed in far more emphatio language without 
danger of exaggeration. 

In the same letter to Mr. Murray, ho says : “ I think this 
little volume will do good to tlie Origin^ as it will show that I 
have worked hard at details.” It is true that his botanical work 
added a mass of corrol>orativo detail to tho case for Evolution^ 
bnt the chief 8upTK>rt ^von to his doctrines by these rosoarohes 
was of another kind. Thoy supplied an argument against those 
critics who have so freely dogmatised as to tho uselessness of 
particular structures, and as to tho consequent imjrossibility of 
their having been developed by moans of natural soleotion. His 
observations on Orchids enabled him to say : “ I can show the 
moaning of some of the apparently meaningless ridges and 
horns ; who will now venture to say tbkt this or that structure 
is useless ? ” A kindred point is expressed in a letter to Sir 
J. D* looker (May 14th, 1862) ; — 

“ When many parts of structure, as in the woodpecker, show 
distiiict adaptation ie external bodies, it is prepuHterous to 
^ attribote them to the eficcto of climate, Ac., but when a single 
ppint alone, as a hooked seed, it is conceivable it may thus have 
arisem I bate found the study of Orchids eminently useful iu 
showing me bow nearly all parts of the flower are oo*adapted 
Aw Utilisation bv insects, and therefore the results of natural 
Eeleetion,'^--even the moat trifling details of structure.” 

One of the greatest tervioes rendered by my father to tho 
sMy of Hltmal History is the revival of Teleology. 
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erolntionist stnctios tbe purpose or meaniog of organs witih 
the zeal of the older Toloologist, but with far wider and more 
coherent purpose. Ho has the iuTigorating knowledge that 
ho is gaining not isolated conceptions of the economy of the 
present, but a oohoront view of ^th past and present And 
oven where he fails to discover the use of any part, he may, 
a knowledge of its structure, unravel the history of the past 
vicissitudes in the life of the sjHicics. In this way a rigour andi 
unity is given to the study of the forfns of organised beings, 
which before it lacked. Mr. Huxley bas well remarked:* 
Perhaps the most remarkable service to the philosophy of 
Biology rondored by Mr. Darwin is tho reconciliation of 
Teleology and Morpholf>gy, and the explanation of the facts 
of l)oth, which his views oiTer. The teleology which supposes 
that tho eye, siioh as wo see it in man, or one of the higher 
vertobrata, whs made witli the precise structure it exhibits, for 
the piir[)O 80 of enabling the animal which possesses it to so^ 
has luidouhtedly roooivod its death-blow. Nevertheless, it is 
nocessary to rornornbor that there is a wider teleology which is 
not touched by the d<ictrine of Evolution, but is acti^y based 
upon the fundamental proposition of Evolution.** 

The point wliich hero especially concerns us is to recognieo 
that this great service to natural soience,” as Dr. Gray 
describes it, was effected almost as much by Darwin’s q>6oial 
botanical work as by tho Origin of Species, 

For a statement of the scope and influence of my father’s 
botanioal work, 1 may rt3ftir to Mr. Thiselton Dver*s article in 
* Oliarlos Darwin,’ one of the Nature Senes. Mr. Dyer^s wide 
knowledge, his friendship with my father, and his power of 
sympathising with tho work of others, combine to give ibis 
essay a permanent value. Tho following passage (p. 48) gives 
a true picture : — 

Notwithstanding the extent and variefy of his botanieid 
work, Mr. Darwin adways disclaimed any right to be regsrdeA 
as a professed botanist. He turned his attention to plants^ 
doubtless because they were convenient objects for studying, 
organio phenomena in their least complicated forms ; and tiiii ^ 

S ^int of view, which, if one may use the expression widtoiii ' 
srespeot, had somethiug of the amateur about it, was in iti^ 
of the greatest importance. For, from not being, till lie tow 
up any point, familiar with the literature bearing on Ids 
minA was absolutely freefrom any prepossessian. & wasnsvsr 
a^d of Us foots, or of filming any hypoQissis^ bomnrov 

« The "Genealogy of Aniiaals*^ (The Aesdesis, 1869k leptislid In 
Cn t jgtm end Jddrwiat. ^ , 
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sliu^luig, wMeh Boemed to explain them, ... In any one else 
andb an attitude would havo produoed muoh work that was 
emde and xasU. But Mr. Darwin— if one may venture on 
language which will strike no one who had conversed with 
him as over-strained — seemed by gentle persuasion to have 
penetrated that reserve of nature which baffles smaller men. 
In other words, his long oxperienoe had given him a kind of 
instinctive insight into the method of attiwk of any biolugioal 
poUem, however unfamiliar to him, while bo rigidly oontmlod 
the fertility of his mind in hypotlietical explanations by the no 
less fertility of ingeniously dovisod experiment/' 

To form any jnst idea of the groatnoss of tho revolution 
worked by my father's researches in tho study of tho fertilisa- 
tion of flowers, it is necessary to know from what a condition 
this branch of knowledge Las emerged. It should bo remem- 
bered that it was only during tho early years of the present 
oentuiy that the idea of sex, as applied to plants, became flrmly 
eatabliwed. Sachs, in his History of Botany^ (1^75), has 
given some striking illustrations of the remarkable slowness 
with which its acceptance gained ground. He remarks that 
when we consider the experimental proofs given by Camerarios 
(1694), and by Kolrcuter (1761-66), it ap|>oars incredible that 
doubts dh aid afterwards have been raised as to tho sexuality 
of plants. Tot he shows that such doubts did actually re- 
peatedly crop up. These adverse criticisms rested for tho most 
part on careless experiments, but in many oases on a priori 
arguments. Even as late as 1820, a book of this kind, which 
would now rank w *tb circle squaring, or flat-earth philosophy, 
was seriously noticed in a botanical journal. A. distinct oonoop- 
tion of sox, os applied to plants, had, in fact, not long emerg^ 
from the mists of profitless discussion and feeble experiment, 
at the time when my father began botany by attending 
Baoslow’s lectures at Cambridge. 

When the belief in the sexuality of plants had become 
Oitahlsshed as an incontrovertible piece of knowledge, a weight 
of miseonooption temainod, weighing down any rational view 
of the subject Camenurius f beUeved (naturally enough in his 
day) that hermaphrodite } flowers are neoessarily self-fertilised# 
Bo imd the wit to be astonished at this, a degree of intelligonce 
os Sochi points ont the majority of his sneoeasoni did 
iMVtfdtoiiito. „ 

^ An ediUoa Is pobUdiid by the Clarendon Press, 1800. 

^ MbaCMMeOte it Botanik, p. 419, 

4 ‘nnt la to soyifloweti possessing both sUanens, ot male org«Bi,iad 
pWi or fitiiialOoigoso 
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The following extracti from a note-book ehow that this 
point oocorred to my father as early ap 1837 : 

“ Do not plants which have male and female organa together 
[t.e. in the same flower] yet receive frtflnence from other 
plants ? Does not Lyell give some argument about varieiiea 
being difficult to keep [true] on account of pollen from other 
plants ? Because this may be applied to show all plants do 
receive intermixture.’* 

Sprengol,* indeed, understood that the hermaphrodite 
structure of flowers by no means necessarily leads to self* 
fcitiliHatioD. But although he discovered that in many cases 
pollon is of necessity carried to the stigma of another flower ^ 
he did not understand that in the advantage gained by the 
intercrossing of distinct plants lies the key to the whole 
question, llermanu Muller f lias well remarked that this 
omission was for several gonorations fatal to Sprengel’s 

work For both at the time and subsequently, botanists 

felt above all the weakness of his theory, and they set aside, 
along with his defective ideas, the rich store of his patient 
and acute observations and his comprehensive and aoourate 
iuterprotatioiiB.” It remained for my father to oonvinoe the 
world that the meaning hidden in the structure of flowers was 
to be found by seeking light in the same direction in which 
Sprongol, seventy years before, had laboured, Bobort Brown 
was the coimecting link between them, for it was at his 
recommondatiou that my father in 1841 read Sprengers now 
celebrated Secret of Nature Display ed.'i 

Tho b(K>k improssod him as being full of truth/’ although 
** with some little nonsense.” It nut only encouraged him in 
kindred speculation, but jpiided him in his work, for in 1844 
ho speaks of verifying S^prengors observations. It may be 
doubted whether Bobert Brown ever planted a more fruit&il 
seed than in putting such a book into such hands. 

A passage in tho AutoUography (p. 44) shows how it was 
that my fatbc r was attracted to the subject of fertUisatioQ : 

During the summer of 1839, and I believe during the prefvioas 
summer, 1 was led to attend to the cross-fertilisatioii of flowexa 
by the aid of insects, from having come to the omidiision in 
my speculations on the origin of species, that Groesiiig played 
an important part in keeping spedflo forms oonstank” 

The original connection between the study «of flowenend 

* Ghriatian Conrad Bpreagd, bora 1750, died 1816L 
t FsrtiUsaiUm of Flowers (Bug. Trans.) 1883, p. 8. 
i Das «ntdeeft<s (ToAdsuiitt air Natwr m Bans end la isrBdrsMmut 
der Blumsn. Berlin, 1783. ^ ^ 
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iht problem of oTolntion is cnrions, end could hardly have 
been predieted. Moreover, it was not a permanent bond. My 
&tlier proved by a long series of laborious exf>orunonts, that 
when a plant is fertilised and sets seeds under the inSuenco of 
pollea from a distinct individual, the offspring so produood are 
superior in vigour to the offspring of sclf-fortilisation, i.c. 
of the union of the male and fomalo elements of a single 
plant When this fact was establishod, it was possible 
to understand tho raUon d^iire of tbo maobiuery which insures 
orosa-fertilisaiion in so many flowers ; and to understand how 
natural selection can act on, ami mould, tho floial structure. 

Asa Gray has well romarkod with regard tf» this central idea 
June 4, 1874) : — “ The aphorism, * Nature abhors a 
vacuum/ is a charactiwisiio 8|x>cinien of the science of the 
middle ages. Tho aphorism, ‘Nature abhors close fertilisa- 
tion/ and the demonstration of tho principle, belong to our ago 
and to Mr. Darwin. To have originaled this, and also tho 
principle of Natural Selection .... and to have applied these 
principles to tho system of nature, in such a manner as to make, 
within a dozen years, a deeper impression upon natural history 
than has been made since Linnaeus, is ample title for one man's 
flune.** 

The floAom of the PapilionaccsD * attracted his attention 
early, and were the subject of his first paper on fertilisation.^ 
The following extract from an undated letter to Asa Gray 
seems to have been written before tho publication of Uiis paper, 
probably in 1856 or 1857 : — 

... What you say on Papilionaceous flowers is very 
Into ; and 1 have no facts to show that varieties are crossed ; 
bu^et (and tho same remark is applicable in a beautiful way 
to Fumaria and Diolytra, as I noticed many years ago), 1 must 
believo that the flowers are oonstructed ]>ariJy in direct relation 
to the visitB of insects; and how insects can avoid bringing 
pollen from other individuals 1 cannot understand. It is really 
nretty*to watch the action of a humble-bee on tho scarlet 
Iddxi^ bean, and in this genus (and in Lathyrui grandiJloruB) t 
the b^y is so placed 4hat the bc^e invariably alights on that 
pn 0 side of the flower towards which the spiral pistil is pro* 
lr|ded (teinging out with it pollen), and by the depression of 

^ The QSder tp which the pea and bean Itelong. 
t Chtmide^ 1&7, p. 725. It appears that this paper was 

ai^eee of *‘ovtr-ti]ae” work. He wrote to a friend, “ that ooufoundad 
Btyturiseas paper was done in the afternoon, and the ooueonetioe was I 
fasd to solo Moos Park for a week/’ 
f The fWMtipcsi and emlastiiig pea beUng to the genus Lefhyrua 
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the wing«a)6tal is forced against the boe’g side all dusted with 

K llen. in the broom the pistil is rubbed on the oentre of the 
ok of the bee. I suspect there is something to be made out 
about the Legnminosii), which will bring the case within our 
theory ; though I have failed to do so. Our theoiy will esplain 
why in the vegetable .... kingdom the act of fertilisation 
oven in herniaphr<jditos usually takes ])lace avh jove^ though 
thus exposed to grml injury from damp and rain.** 

A letter to Dr. Asa (Iray (September 5th, 1857) gives the sub- 
stance of the pajicr in tlie Gardener$' Chronicle : — 

Lately I was led to examine buds of kidney bean with the 
pollen shed ; but I was led to lioliovc that the pollen could 
hardlif got on the stimiia by wind or otherwise, except by bees 
visiting [the flower] and moving ih ) wing petals ; hence I 
iuolud^ a small bunch of flowers in two bottles in every way 
treated the same: the flowers in one I daily just momentarily 
moved, as if by a Imi ; thoso sot three flue pods, the other not 
one. Of course this little experiment must be tried agaiUi and 
ibis year in England it is too late, as the flowers seem now 
seldom to set. If bees are neccasary to this flower’s self- 
fertilisation, boos must almost cross them, as their dusted right- 
aide of head and right logs constantly touch the stigma. 

‘<I have, also, lately bo< n reobsorving daily Lobelia fulgene 
— this in my garden is neve r visitcii by insects, and never sets 
seeds, without pollen bo put on the stigma (whereas the small 
blue Lobelia is visited by bees and docs set seed) ; 1 nientxan 
this because tlicro are such beautiful contrivances to prevent 
the stigma ever getting its own pollen ; which seems only 
explicable on the d(>ctrino of the advantage of crosses.” 

Tho paper was supplemented by a second in 1858.* The 
chief object of those publications seems to have been to obtain 
information as to the possibility of growing varieties of 
Leguminons plants near each other, audyet keeping them true* 
It is curious that the Papilionaccaei should not only have been 
the first flowers wdiicb attraote<l his attention by their ofaviottft 
adaptation to the visits of insects, but should also have consti- 
tniod one of his sorest puszlea Tho *common pea fmd the 
sweet pea gave him much difficulty, because, althou^ they am 
as obviously fitted for insect-visits as the rest of the orto, ^ 
their varieties keep true. The fact is that neither of thiM’ 
plants being indigenous, they are not perfectly adan^ Ibr 
fertilisation by British insects. He could not, at thm 
of his observations, know that the co-ordination 


* Chricnen* Cktmid^t 1858^ p. 828. ^ 
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flower and tbe parlicular insect wbioh fertilises it may be as 
^lieato as that between a look and its key, so that this oxplana< 
tion was not likely to ooenr to him. 

Besides observing the Legnminosm, he had already bogmi, 
as shown in the foregoing extracts, to attend to the structure 
of other flowers in relation to insects. At the beginning of 
1860 he worked at Leschenaultia,* which at first puzzled him, 
bnt was ultimately made out. A passage in a letter chiofiy 
relating to Leschenaultia seems to show that it was only in the 
spring of 1860 that ho began widely to apjdv his knowledge 
to tbe relation of insects to other fiowors. This is soniewhut 
surprising, when wo remember that ho had read Sprengol many 
yi^m before. He wrote (May 14) : — 

** 1 should look at this curious contriyanco as spooially 
related to visits of insects ; as 1 begin to think is almost 
universally the case.*' 

Even in July 1862 lie wrote to Asa Gray : — 

There is no end to the adaptations. Ought not these cases 
to make one very cautious when one doubts about the use of 
all parts? 1 fully believe tliat the structure of all irregular 
flowers is governed in relation to in sects. Inducts are the 
Lords of thA floral (to quote the witty Athencrum) world.” 

This idea has been workinl out by M. Milllcr, who has written 
on insects in the cbai'acior of fiower-breeders or ilower- 
fanciers, showing bow the habits and structure of the visitors 
are reflected in the forms and colours of the flowers visitecL 
He was probably attracted to tbe study of Orchids by tho 
flaci that several kmds are common near Down. Tho letters 
ct 1860 show that these plants occupied a good deal of his 
attention ; and in 1861 he gave part of the summer and all 
the eutumn to tho subject. Ho evidently considered himself 
idle for wasting time on Orchids which nought to have been 
given to TaruUion under DomcHicutwn, Thus ho wrote : — 

^ There is to me incomparably more interest in observing 
than inwmting ; but I feel quite ^ilty in trespassinu on these 
su^ectSt and not sticking to varieties of tbe confounded cocksy 
hms and ducks. I bean that Lyell is savage at me.” 

It was in the summer of 1860 that ho n^c out one of the 
ladM strikiii|; and familiar facts in tho Orchid-book, namely, 
the Wnner tn which the pollen masses are adapted for removal 
if isiecla. He wrote to Sir J. D. Hooker, July 12 : — 

haws been examining Orchis puramidalU^ and it almost 
Sfrdiy pethsps even bests, your Lislera case ; the stidey 

,* BS psbflifasd a short paper on tbe manner of fertilliatioil of this 
flowpi# tn ^ Oooiemif 187J, p. 1166. 
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glands are oongonitalljr united into a saddlo^sbaped or^u, 
which has great power of moTement, and seizea hold of a brmLe 
(or proboscis) in an admirable manner, and then another 
movement takes place in the pollen inaBses, by which they are 
beautifully adapto i to leave |>ollen on the two lateral stigmatio 
burfaoos. I n< vet saw anything so beautiful.*’ 

In June of the same year he wrote : — 

You speak of adaptation being rarely visible, though 
present in plants. I have just recently been looking at the 
common Orchis, and I di^cdare I think its adaptations in every 
part of the flower quite as In^autiful and plain, or even more 
beautiful than in the woodpecker.” ♦ 

He wrote also to Dr. Gray, Juno 8, IBCO : — 

•* Talking of adaptation, I have lately boon looking at our 
common orchids, and I dare say the fac ts are as old and well- 
known as the hills, bnt I have boon so struck with admiration 
at the contrivances, tliat I have sent a notice to the Qardcnerg* 
CfironickC' 

Besides attending to the fertilisation of tlio flowers he was 
already, in 1H60, busy with the homologies of the parts, a 
subject of which he made good use in the Orchid book. He 
wrote to Sir Joseph Hooker (July) : — 

** It is n real good joko my discussing homologies of Orchids 
with you, after examining only three or four genera ; and this 
very fact makes mo feel positive 1 am right ! I do not quite 
understand some of your terms ; but sometime I must got you 
to explain the liomologios ; for I am intensely interested in 
the subject, just as at a game of chess.” 

This work was valuable from a systematic point of view. 
In 1880 he wrote to Mr. Bc ntham : — 

It was very kind in you to write to me about the Orchidea^, 
for it has pleased mo to an extreme degree that I could have 
been of the leaat use to you almut the nature of the parts,” 

The pleasure which his early observations on Orchids ^ve 
him is shown in such passages as the following from a letter to 
Sir J, D. Hooker (July 27, 1861) 

^ You cannot conceive how the Orchids have delighted me. 
They came safe, but box rather smashed; cyllnimcal old 
cocoa- or snuii'-canister much safer. I enclose postage. As an 
account of the movement, I shall allude to what 1 suppoeef is 
Oncidium, to make certain, — ^is the enclosed flovj^er wiu enun* 
pled petals this genus ? Also I most specially want to know 
what the enclosed little globular brown Orchid is, I 

^ * Tbs wsodjpecker was one of his stock examples oCsdaptatloa, 
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only seen poUen of a Oattloya on a boe, but surely hairo yoa 
not unintentionally sent me wbat I wanted most (after Cataso- 
tum or Mormodes), viz., one of the Epidendrcao V ! I particn- 
hrly wMit (and will presently tell you \^y) another spiko this 
little Orohid, with older flowers, some oven almost withered.*' 

His delight in observation is again shov\n in a letter to 
Dr, Gray (1863). Ileferring to Criigor s lottorn from Trinidad, 
ho wrote: — Hap])y man, he has actually soon crovsds of 
bees flying round Oatasotum, with the |K)lIinia sticking to their 
books ! " 

The following extracts of letters to Sir J. P. Hooker illus- 
trate further the intoest which his work exoih'd in him : — 
Veitch sent me a grand lot this morning. What wonderful 
stmetures I 

** I have now scion enough, and you must not send mo more, 
for though I enjoy looking at thorn much^ and it has Ixtm very 
useful to mo, seeing so many diflbreul forms, it is idleness. 
For my object each spe-oios roquiros studying for diys. I 
wish yon had time to tako up tlie group. 1 would give a 
good deal to know what the rosteliuin is, of which 1 have 
traced so many curious rnodifleations. I suppose it cannot be 
one of the stigmas,* there seems a great tendency for two 
lateral stigmas to appear. My paper, though touching on 
only subordinate points will run, I fear, to KK) M8. folio 
pages ! The beauty of the adaptation of parts socuis to mi 
unparalleled. I should think or guess waxy pollen was most 
differentiated. In Cypripedinm which seems least mmlifled, 
and a much exterminato^l group, tho inline are singb . In all 
oihen^ as far as I have seen, they are in pockets of four ; and 
these packets cohere into many wedge>formed masses in Orchis ; 
into eight, four, and finally two. It seems curious that a 
flower imould exist, which could at inont fertilise only two other 
flowers, seeing how abundant pollen geiiorally is ; this fact 1 
look at as explaining the perfection of the contrivance by 
whibh pollen, so important from its fewness, is carried 
flower to flower ” t (1B61). 

** I was tiunking of writing to you to-day, when your note 
with the Gjrebids canoe. What frightful trou^de you have 
tduji about Yanilla ; you really must not take an atom mure ; 

* It ft a modifl^ikm of the tipper stiawa. 

J This father ohiioiiie atatenieiit may be pamphraaf^d thus : — 

bte maebiaery b no perfect ttiat tiie plant can afl *rd to minlmiie the 
M. lof jpollen produced. Where the muohin^^ry for polkn distribution 
is of a orader sort, for ijuftanee whesre it is carried by the wlad, enormoas 
qjypflties aieisrato in the flr tree. 
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for the Oroliida are more plaj than real work. I have been 
maoh interested by Epidendmm, and have worked all morning 
at tbem ; for Hcaren's sake, do not oormpt me bj any 
(August SO, 18G1). 

Re originally intended to publish his notes on Orchids as a 
paper in the Liuncan Society's Jimmcd^ but it soon became 
endent that a separate Toiiime would be a more suitable form 
of publication. In a letter to Sir J. D. Hooker, Sept. 24, lB6l, 
he writes : — 

** 1 have been acting, I fear that yon will think, like a goose ; 
and mtrhaps in truth 1 have. When I finished a few days ago 
my Orcliis pai)er, which turns out one hundred and forty imo 
pages 1! and thought of the expense of woodcuts, I said to 
myself, I will ofibr the Linnean Society to withdraw it, and 
publish it in a pamphlet It then flashed on mo that perhaps 
Murray would publish it, so I gavo him a cautious description, 
and offered to share risks and profits. This morning he writes 
that he will publish and take all risks, and share profits and 
pay for all illustrations. It is a risk, and Heaven knows 
whethor it will not bo a dead failure, but I have not deceived 
Murray, and [have] told him that it would interest those 
alone who oared much for natural history. 1 hope 1 do not 
exoggerato the curiosity of tho many speciid oontrirances*’^ 

Anti again on September 28tb : — 

** What a good soul you are not to sneer at me, hut to pat 
mo on tho b^k. I liavo tho greatest doubt whether 1 am not 
going to do, in publishing my paper, a most ridiculous thing. 
It w'ould annoy me much, but only for Murray’s sake, if the 
publication wore a dead failure.” 

There was still much work to be done, and in October ho 
was still receiving Orchids from Kew, and wrote to Hoblw 

** It is impoBsitde to thank you enough. 1 was almost l ood 
at the wealth of Orchids.” And again — 

Mr. Veitch most generously has sent me two splendid buds 
of Mormodes, which will bo capital for dissection, ]|»ttt I ftar 
will never be irritable ; so for the sake of charity and leve of 
heaven do, I beseech you, ohserre what movement takes plae# 
in Cyohnoohes, and what |)art must be touched. Mr. V* has 
also sent me one qalendid flower of Catasetuniy the i|ost 
wonderful Orchid I have seen.” 

On October 13 he wrote to Sir Josejdi Hooker 

^ It seems that I cannot exhaust your good natm^ I hnvo 
had the hardest day’s work at Catasetum and Imds of iKA 
modes, and bdievo X understand at last tho ol 

movemmits and the funeiions. Catasetum is a<4miittftil osMf 
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0f Blight modifiefttton of Biniotiiro leading to new fnnctions. 
X iiwrer was more inteieeted in any sabjeot in all my ]ifo than 
in of Orchids. I owe very much to you.” 

Again to the same friend, November 1, 18GI : — 

** If yon really con spare another Catasotum, when nearly 
readyi 1 shall bo most grateful ; had I not bettor Bond for it ? 
The ease is kuly marvellous; the j^so-oalled) BeuRAtion» or 
stimulus from a light touch is certainly transmitted through 
the anteunie for more tlian one inch instantaneowily, ... A 
cursed insect or something let iny last flower off last night” 

Professor de Candolle has rotnarkod* of my fathor, Ce n'ost 
pas lui qui aniait demands do oonstruire des palais poor y 
loger des laboratoircs.” This was singularly trno of his 
orchid work, or rather it would bo nearer the truth to say that 
he had no laboratory, for it was only after the publication of 
Feriiltialion of Orchids, that ho built himself a green* 
house. He wrote to Sir J. D. Hooker (December 21th, 
1S62):— 

And now 1 am going to toll you a most important picco of 
news ! ! 1 have almost resolved to build a small hot-houso ; my 
neighbour's really first*rat6 gardener has suggested it, and 
oflered to make me plans, and soo that it is well done, and he is 
really a < iever fellow, who wins lots of pr 2 Z€)s, and is very 
observant. He bolicvcMi that we should succeed with a little 
patience ; it will bo a grand amusement for mo to exporimont 
with plants.” 

Again he wrote (February 15th, lftC3) ; — 

I write now be^uso the now hot*houHo is ready, and I long 
to stock it, just like a schoolboy. Could y(»u tell mo pretty 
soon what plants you can give me; and then 1 shall know 
vdiat to order ? And do advise mo how 1 had bettor get such 
plants as you can spare. Would it do to send my tax-cart 
early in the morning, on a day that was* not frosty, lining the 
earl with mats, and arriving here before night ? I have no 
ides wfan^mr ibis degree of exposure (and of course the cart 
would be oold^ could injure stove^plants ; they would be about 
flvohi»as(witn bait) tmihe journey homo.” 

A week later he wrote ; — 

fYm cannot imagine what ploasare your plants give me 
(frw mom than yaar dead Wedgwood-warc can mve you) ; H. 
And I go and over them, but we privatelv oonfes^ to 
eiiidt Ihet if they were not our own, perhaps we should 

waA IransesfMhMit beau^ in each leaf ” 

« **PsaAeomUUit4,m.,^AnMvesSes8eisncssny^ 

• * 2 
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And in March, when be was exttemdj unwell, he wrote * 

“ A few words about the stoTo-plants ; they do so amm me. 
I have crawled to see them two or three times. Will you 
correct and answ^, and return enclosed. I have hunted in all 
my books and cannot find these names, and I like much to 
know the family.’* His difficulty with regard to the names of 
plants is illusiraicd, with regard to a Lupine on which he was 
at work, in an extract from a letter (July 21, 1866) to Sir 
J. D, Hooker ; “ 1 sent to the nurseiy garden, whence I bought 
the seed, and could only hear that it was * the common blue 
Lupine,’ tho man saying *he was no scholard, and did not 
know Latin, and that ^larties who make experiments ou^t to 
find out tho names.' ” 

'i'bo book w'us published May 15th, 1862. Of its reception he 
writes to Mr. Murray, June 13tli and 18th : — 

Tho Botanists praise my Orchid-book to the skies. Some 
c»no sent mo (i>crhaps you) the Parthenon, with a good review. 
Tho Athenseum'^ treats me with very kind pity and contempt ^ 
but tho reviewer knew nothing of his subject’*^ 

** There is a superb, but 1 fear eiaggorated, review in the 
London Revieio.^ But 1 have not been a fool, aa 1 thought I 
w as, to publish ; for Asa Gray, about tho mrmt competent judge 
in the world, thinks almost as highly of the book aa does £e 
Ijondon Seview. The Athenmm will hinder tho sale greaUy.” 

The Bov. M. J. Berkeley was the author of the notice in the 
London lleview^ as my falser learned from Sir J. D. Hooker, 
who added, ** I thought it veiy well done indeed. I have read 
a good deal of the Orchid-book, and echo all be says.” 

To tliis my father replied (June 30th, 1862) : — 

** My dear old friend, — You speak of my warming theooddeg 
of your heart, but you will never know how ofto you have 
warmed mine. It is not your approbation of my eotentifio 
work (though I care for that more than for auT oiie*a) : il it 
something deeper. To this day I remember keenly a lettmr 
you wrote to me from Oxford, when I was at the Wator-eme, 
and how it cheered me when 1 was utterly weai^ oA life. 
Well, my Orchid-book is a success (but 1 do not know whither 
it sells).” 

In another letter to the same friend, he wrote 
<< You have pleased me much by what you say in to 

Bentham and Oliver approving A my brok; tgn 1 had a 

sort of nervousness, and doubted whether I had not maoe an 
egregious fodl of mysdf, and oonoocted pleasant little stinailf 

« May 2tth, 1862. t Jun^Ufh, IMI 
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renuurki for reTiews, each as * lir* Darwin’s head seems to hsTo 
been inmed by a certain degree of success, and be thinks Uiat 
the most trifling obserrations are worth publication,’ ” 

He wrote too, to Asa Gray : — 

** Tour genorous sympathy makes you ovor-estimate what 
you hare read of my Orchid-book. But your letter of May 
18th and 26th has given me an almost foolish amount of 
satisfaction. The subject interested me, I knew, beyond its 
real valne ; but 1 had lately to think that I had made 
myself a complete fool by publishing in a semi -popular form. 
Now I shall confidently defy the world. ... No doubt my 
volume contains much error : how curiously difficult it is to bo 
accurate, though I try my utmost. Your notes have iutorestod 
mo beyond measure. I can now aflfortl to d — my critics 
with inefhble complacency of mind. Gordial thanks for this 
benefit” 


Sir Joseph Hookor roviewerl the hook in the Onrdpner$* 
Chronicle^ writing in a successful imitation of the stylo of 
Lindley, the Editor. My father wrote to Sir Josoph (Nov. 12, 
1862):— 

“ So you did write tho review in the Oardeneri Chronicle, 
Once or twice I doubted whether it was Lindh^y; but when I 
came to a little slap at K. Brown, I doubted no longer. You 
arob-rogue 1 I do not wonder you havo deceived others also. 
Perhaps I am a conceited dog ; but if so, you havo much to 
answer for ; 1 never received so imich jiraiso, and ooiuing from 
you 1 value it much more than from any other,” 

With regard to botanical opinion g< ncrally, ho wrote to Dr. 
Gray, ** I am fairly asbinishod at tho success of iny b<K)k with 
botanists.^ Among naturalists who were not botanists, Lyell 
wia pre-eminent in his appreciation of the book. I have no 
means of knowing when he read it, but in later life, as I learn 
from Pr<»fe88or Jndrl, he was enthuKiastio in praise of tho 
PifiiltMatton of Orcftid$, which ho considered ** next to the 
Originf%§ the most valuable of all Darwin’s works." Among 
the gane^ public the author did not at first hoar of many 
disdplesy thus he wroteto his cousin Fox in Siiptemlier 1862 ; 
** Hardly any one not a botanist, except yourself, os far as I 
knm^ has cimd for it” 

ft we examine the literature relating to the fertilisation of 
flowers, we do tiot find fiiat this new branch of study showed 
any aettrity immediately after tlie publication of the 
flKbhm-book. There are a few papers by Asa Gray, in 1862 and 
1863, by Hildebrand in 1864, and by Moggridge in 1865, but 
Her great main cf work by Azell, Delpino, Hildebrand, and 
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tbo Mullen^ did not bogin to appear until about 1867. The 
peiiod during which the new views were being assimilated, 
and before Siej became thoroughly fruitful, was, however, 
surprisingly short. The laUT activity in this department may 
bo roughly ganged by the fact that the valuable ' Bibliography/ 
given by Professor D’Arcy Thompson in his translation dt 
Muller’s Befruchiung ( 1883 ),* contains references to 814 papers. 

In 1877 a second edition of ihe Fertilisation of Orchids was 
published, the first edition having been for some time out of 
print. The now edition was remc^clled and almost rewritton, 
and a large amount of now inatior added, much of which the 
author owed to his friend Fritz Muller. 

With regard to this edition he wrote to Dr. Gray : — 

I do not suppose 1 shull over again touch the book. After 
much doubt I have resolve<l to act in tins \'ay with all my 
l^ks for the future ; that is to correct thorn once and never 
touch them again, so as to use the small quantity of work left 
in mo for now matter.” 

One of the latest references to his Orchid- work occurs in a 
letter to Mr. Benthom, Ft bniary 16, 1 880. It shows the amount 
of pleasure which this subject gave to my father, and (what is 
characteristic of him) that his reminiscence of the work was 
one of delight in the observations which preceded its puhlica* 
tion, not to tlio applause which followed it : — 

** They are wonderful creatures, those Orchids, and I some* 
times think with a glow of pleasure, when I remember making 
out sumo little point in tlieir method of fi rtilihation.” 


The Effect of Cross-and Self-fertilisation in the Vegetable King^ 
dom. Different Forms of Flowers <m Plants of the seme 
species. 

Two other books locating on the problem of sex m plants 
require a brief notice. The Effects of Cross and Se^-Jferi^ 
satimt published in 1B76, is one of his most important woatks, 
and at the same time one of the most unreadable to any but tbs 
professed naturalist. Its value lies in {be proof it ofos ai the 
incToasod vigour given to the offspring ly the act of eroas- 
fertilisation. It is the complement of tibe Orchid book beoiMS 
it makes us understand the advantage gained by the meelmiiissgHl 
for insurinff cross ^fertilisation descriM in that feork. 

The bock ia also valuable iu another leapi^ beeausa Jjl 
throws light on the difficult problems of the origin of sessaSii^ 

^ Mjfeihei^f^Piefatcffy Notice ” to this work k dated Fehruiiy syn 
ISaSi m k therefore almcisl the last of hk wiiUnsa ^ 
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Tlie increased vigour resulting f^m oross-fertilisation is 
allied in the closest manner to the advantage gained by change 
of conditions. So strongly is this the case, that in somo 
iigptanoes cross-fertilisation gives no advantage to tho oil- 
Spring, unless the parents have lived under slightly different 
o^itions. So that the really important thing is not that two 
individoals of different hhod shall unite, but two individuals 
which have been subjected to different conditions. We are 
tbos led to believe that sexuality is a means for infusing vigour 
into the offspring by the coalescence of diff^reutiaiod elements, 
an advantage which could not accompany asexual repro- 
ductions. 


It is remarkable that this book, iho result of eleven years 
of experimental work, owed its origin a chance observation. 
My father bad raised two bods of Linaria rnlfjnm — one sot 
being the offspring of cross and tho c.tlior of sc If-fcsrtilisation. 
^ The plants were grown for tho sake of some oliHcrvatioim on 
^ inheritance, and not with any view to oross-bitxwling, and ho 
was astonished to observe that tbo offspring of soif-fcrtilisation 
were clearly less vigorous than the others. It seomod incredildc 
to him that this result could bo due to a single act of self- 
fertilisation, and it was only in the following year, when 
precisely the same result occurred in tho case of a similar 
experiment on inheritance in carnations, tliat his attention was 
thoronghly aroused/’ and that ho detormineKl to mako a sories 
of experiments specially dirt-ctod to the question. 

Tbo volume on Forms of Flowers was published in 1877, and 
was dedicated by the anthew to i’roft‘Hfior Asa Qriiy^ “ as a small 
tribute of respect and afftjction.” It rumsists of certain earlier 
mpers re-edited, wdth tho addition <»f a quantity of now matter, 
subj^ts troftitM] in tho book are : — 

^i.) Hcterostyled Plants. 

(iLJ Polygamous, Dioicious, and GynodicDoious Plants. 

(tii) Oleistogamio Flowi^rs. 

Tim natuic of hcterostyled plants may bo illustraU^d in iho 
primfbse, one of the best known examples of the class. If a 


number of primroses be gathered, it will be found that some 
plants yiela nothing but ** pin-eyed ” dowem, in which the 
<^lc (or organ for the transmission of the }K>llen to the ovul^) 
^ Icn^ wmle the others yield only thrum-^od ” flowers 
with imdi afylcs. Thus primroses are divided into two sets 
or castas fimring straoiuraUy from each other. Hv &tixor 
idiowed that they also differ sexually, and that in fact bond 
lietwetai the two castes more nearly resembles that between 
^iepande mam tbsn soy other known relationship. Thus tu 
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example a long-stylod primrose, though it can be fertilised bj 
its own pollen, is not /uUv fertile nnless it is impregnated hj 
the pollen of a shoxirstyled flower. Heterostyl^ plants are 
comparable to hermaphrodite animals, snch as snails, which 
require the concourse of two individuals, although each pos- 
sesses both the sexual elements. The difference is that in the 
case of the primrose it ib perfect fertility^ and not simply fertility^ 
that depends on the mutual action of the two sets of in- 
dividuals. 

The work on hoterostyled plants has a special bearing, to 
wbiob the author attached mucm importance, on the problem of 
the origin of species.* 

lie found that a wondei fully close parallelism exists between 
hyhiidisatti n (t.e. crosses tietweon distinct sjieeios), and certain 
forms of fertilisation among heterostyled plants. 8o that it is 
baldly an exaggeration to say that the illegitimately ” reared 
Hcodliugs are hybrids altbou^i bt th their parents belong to 
ident caily tlie saoie species. In a letter to Professor Huxley, ’ 
given ill the secniid volume of the Life and Lettere (p. 384), my 
father writes as if his reseat ebos on bctorostyloil plants tended 
to make bun bebevo that sterility is a seltxshd or acquired 
quality. But in his later publieatious, c.g, in the sixth edition 
of the Origin ho adlieres to the belief that »«torility is an 
inoidental f rather than a selected quality. The result of his 
work on hotorostylcHl plants is of importance as showing that 
stvrilify is no test of s{)eciflo distinctness, and that it depends 
on differentiation of the sexual elements which is independent 
of any racial difference. I imagine that it was bis instiuctive 
love of making out a oifficuUy which to a groat extent kept him 
at work 80 patiently on the heterostyled plants. But it was 
the fact that general conclusions of the above character could 
bo drawn from his results which made him think bis results 
worthy of publication. 

♦ Set' Aut(Mogfraph]f^ p 48 

t The |»uilrD or fertilising element Is in each species adapts to 
pnriuce a certain change m the egg<cell (or feznale elctnent). just as a 
Key IB adapted to s lock. If a key opens a lock for which ft was never 
intended it is an incidental result In the same way if the pollen of 
specif 8 of A proves to he capable of lertilising the egg-cell of B. 

we may call it inoidental. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

Climbing Plants; Poteer of Movement in Plants; Inseo 
iiporous Plants ; Kew Index of Plant Names, 

Ht father mentions in his AuUthiogra}iht; (p. 45) that ho was 
led to take up the subject of climbing plants by reading 
Dr. Gray’s paper, “Note on the Coiling of the Tendrils of 
plants.’^ * This essay scx ma to haye bot^u road in 18G2, but I 
am only able to guess at the date of the letter in which he asks 
^or a referonoe to it, so that the precise date of his lH>ginuing 
this work cannot be determined. 

In June 1863, he was certainly at work, and wrote to Bir 
J. D. Htioker for information as to previous p\)blication8 on the 
aabject, being then in ignorance of Polnrs and H. v, Mohl’s 
worb on ?^Mmbing plants, both of which were published in 
1827. 


(7. Darwin to Asa Gray. Down, August 4 [1863]. 

My present hobby-horse 1 owo to you, viz. the tendrils ; 
their irritability is Inautiful, as bi^autifnl in all its niodifica- 
tiona as anything in Orchids, Alx>nt the spontaneous move- 
ment (independent of bmch) of the tendrils and upper inter- 
nodes, 1 am rather taken aback by your saying, ** is it not well 
known I can find nothing in any l)ook which I have. . . . 
The spontaneous movement of the tendrils is indc{K ndent of 
the mQvement of the upper intermxles, but both work har- 
monioolly together in sweeping a circle for the tendrils to 
grasp a stick. 8o with all climbing plants (without tendrils) 
as yet examined, the upper internees go on night and day 
•weeping a oirole in one fixed direction. It is surprising to 
wetch the Apoe^peiB with shoots 18 inches long (beyond the 
iappCMrfctng stick), steadily searching for something to climb up. 
Vnma the nInSfot meets a stick, the motion at that point is 
4 nectc 4 , bsA in the upper pi^ is continued; so that the 
-•liUddsg of all plants yet examined is the simple result of the 
* P|ee. Amer. Acad. Arts and Seknm^ 1$58« 
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Bl>ontAii 60 TiA circulatory moTemeiii of the upper iutemodcB.^ 
Pray tell me whether anything has been pnblifehed on ihia 
Bubject? I hate pnblifihing what is old; bnt I shall hardly 
regret my work if it is old, as it has much amused me* • * . 

He soon found that his obaerrations were not entirely noTcl, 
and wrote to Hooker : 1 hare now read two Qennan books, 

and all I believe that has been written on climbers, and it has 
stirre^l mo n;> to find that I have a good deal of new matter* It 
is strange, but I really think no one has explained simple 
twining plants. Theso Tiooks have stirred mo op, and made me 
wish for plants spficitied in them.'* 

Ho contimiod his observations on climbing plants daring the 
prolonged illness from which be siidVrod in the autumn of 1863, 
and in the following Hf»riug. Ho wrote to Sir J. 1). Hooker, 
apparently in March IbtM >— 

** Tlu) hot 'house is such an amusement to me, and my 
umusemeut 1 owe to you, as my delight is to look at the 
many odd loaves and plants from Kow. . . . The only ap- 
proach to work which 1 can do is to look at tendrils and 
climbers, this does not distress iny weakened brain* Ask 
Oliver to look over the enclosed queries (and do you look) 
and aimiBO a broken-down brother natnr^ist by answering 
any which ho can. If you ever lounge through your houses, 
remombor mo and climbing plants.** 

A letter to Dr. Gray, April 9, 1865, bos a word or two on 
the subject — 

“ I have Ijegan correcting proofs of my paper on Climbing 
Plants. I sup|K)6o I shall l>e able to send you a copy in four 
or Hvo weeks. I think it contains a good deal new, and smno 
curious points, bnt it is so fearfully long, that no one will eYer 
read it. If, however, you do not thm tlirough it, you wiH be 
an unnatural parent, for it is your child/’ 

l)r. Gray not only road -it but approved of it, to my fath^u/s 
great satisfaction, as the following extracts i^ow 

** I was much pleased to got your letter of July 24tli« Now 
that I can do nomixig, I maunder over old sul^'ects, and yotur 
appiobation of my climbing paper gives me eery gjteei satis** 
faction. 1 made my observations when I could do uoihiiig 
else and much enjoyed it, but always doubted they 

were worth publisninff* • • « • • 

^<I received yesterday your artidet on dimbergi and ii Ins 

^ This view is rejected by some botanists. # 

t In the September number of /asmel, oonduded in the 

January number, 1886. ^ ^ 
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pieMed me in to exiraoi dinar j and e?en fiilly numaor. You pay 
me « anperb compliment, and as I have jnnt said to my wife, 1 
tiKink my frienda mnat perceive that I like praise, they jpvc me 
each bearty doees. I always admire your skill in reviews or 
abstracts, and yon have done this article excollonlly and given 

tbe whole essence of my paper I have had a Totter 

firom a good soolo^rist in a Brazil, F. Miiller, who has been 
stirred up to observe olimlK ^s, and gives me some curions cases 
of brane^limbers, in whidb branches are converted into 
tendrils, and then continue to grow and throw out leaves 
and new branohos, and then lose their tendril clmraeior/’ 

The paper on Climbing Plants was repnhliHh(Hl in 1875, as a 
separate book. The author had Iren unable to give his cus- 
tomary amount of C4if0 to the stylo of tlic original essay, owing 
to the fact that it was written during a period of (Mmiiimerl ill- 
health, and it was now found to require a great dml of altera- 
tion. He wrote to Sir J. D. Hooker (Mart^h 3, 1H75) ; ** It is 
lucky for authors in general that they do not require such 
dreadful work in merely licking what they write into shape/' 
And to Mr, Murray, in Septoinlier, ho wrote : ** The corrwtions 
are heavy in CUmhing P/atifs, and yet I deliberately wont over 
the HS. and old sheets three times. " The book was published 
in SepUiuber 1875, an edition of 1500 oopios was struck off; 
the edition sold fairly well, and 500 additional copies were 
printed in June of the following year. 


Tlie Power of Mocemcni in PlanU. 1880. 

The few sentences in the aiitobiogra{>hicul chaptor give with 
■nfficient clearness the connection between tbo Power of 
U^omefU and the brx k on Climbing Plants. Tho central idea 
of the book is that the movements of plants in relation to 
llgH^ gravitation, Ac,, are ntodifications of a spontancouH 
timdeocy to revolve or circarouutatc, which is widely inherent 
in the glowing parts of plants. This conception has not been 
generauy adopted, and has not taken a place among tho 
^canons of orthodox physiology. Tho hook has been treated 
^Pr^foisor Sachs with a few words of professorial contempt; 
and Iqr Paof^r Wieener it has been hononred by carMnl 
and genennisly expressed criticism, 
lb* Tiiiaelton Cyer* has well Mid; ** Whether thisnuMderly 


• ^ Qualm Dofwint Kaiun Series, p. 4L 
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conception of the unity of what has hitherto soomod a ohaoe of 
unrelated phenomena will be enstainod, time alone will show. 
But no one can doubt the importance of what Hr. Darwin hae 
done, in ehowing that for tiie future the phenomena of plant 
movement can and indeed must be studied from a single point 
of view 

The work was begnn in the summer of 1877, after the publi- 
cation of Different Form of FlowerSf and by the autumn his 
enthusiasm for the 8ubj(>ct was thoroughly established, and ho 
wrote to Mr Dyer : ** 1 am all on fire at the work." At this 
time be was studying the movements of cotyledons, in which 
tho sleep of plants is to bo observod in its simplest form ; in 
the following spring ho was trying to discover what useful 
purpose these 8leop-mov<»niont8 could serve, aud wrote to Sir 
Joseph Houkor (March 25th, 1878) : — 

** I til ink we have proved that tho sleep of {dants to is lessen the 
injury to the leaves from radiation. This has interested me 
much, and has cost us great labour, as it has been a problem 
since tho time of LinnaDOs. But we have killed or badly 
injure^l a multitude </f plants, N.B.— Oj-ahV camosa was most 
valuable, but lust night was killed." 

The book was published on November 6, 1880, an I 1600 
copies were dispjsed of at Mr. Murray s sale With regard to 
it he wrote to Sir J, D. Hooker (November 23) : — 

** Tour note has pleased me much — for I did not expect that 
you would have had time to read any of it. Bead tho last 
cltapter, and yon will know the whole result, but without the 
ovidonoe. Tho caste, however, of radicles bending after ox- 
poBuro for an hour to geotropism, with their tips (or brains) 
cut oflf is, I think worth your reading (bottom of p. 525) ; it 
astounded me. But 1 will bother you no more about my ^k. 
The sensitiveness of seedlings to light is marrclloas." 

To another friend, Mr. Thiselton Dyer, he wrote (Novem- 
ber 28, 1880); 

** Voxy many thanks for your most kind note, but you thiiik 
too highly of our work, not but what this is very pleasonlL . . ^ 
Many of the Germans ore very contemptuous about tnalring 
out iho use of organs ; but they may sneer the souls out of 
their bodies, and I for one shall think it the most interesting 
part of Natural History. Indeed you arc greatly mistsken u 
you doubt fbr one moment on the very great vaboe ot your 
constant and most kind aasistincs to us." 

The book was widely reviewed, and excited muoh inteml 
amo^ the general public. The following lotto refbis to a 
leading artide in the IYsmi, November 20» 1880 
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C. D. to iirr«. Hali&ttrton.* Down» November 22, 1880. 

My DEiJSi Sarah, — You see bow aoduciouely 1 begin ; but 1 
liave alwaye loved and aball ever love this name, lour letter 
baa done more tban pleaso me, for its kindness bas touched m j 
heart 1 often think of old dajs and of tlio delight of my 
visits to Woodhouso, and of tl\e deep debt of gratitude whioh 1 
owe to your father. It was very good of you to write. 1 had 
^uito forgotten my old ambition about the Shrowftbury news- 
paper ; t but I remember the pride which 1 felt when 1 saw 
in a book about beetles tlie impressive words cajtturod by 
0. Darwin.” Captured sounded so grand compared wi Ih caught 
This seemed to me glory enough for any man t I do not know 
in the least what made Die Tinm glorify mo, for it has some- 
times pitched into me forocuniRly. 

1 should vt ry much like to see you again, but you would 
find a visit hero very dull, for we feel very old and have no 
amusement and lead a solitary lift). But wo intend in a few 
weeks to spend a few days in London, and then if you liave 
anything else to do in London, you would perhaps come and 
loneb with us. 

Bolievo mo, my dear Sarah, 

Yours gratefully and affeciionatoly. 

The following letter was called forth by the publication of a 
volume devoted to tlie critioiam of the Power of Movement in 
Plante hy an accomplished botanist, Dr, Julius Wiesner, Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of Vienna ; 


0, D. to Julius Wiesner, Down, October 25th, 1881. 

My dear Sir. — I have now finished your book,{ and have 
understood the whole except a very few passages. In the first 
place,%>t me thank you cordially for the manner in which you 
We everywhere ir^ted mo. Yon have shown how a man 
may differ from another in the most decided manner, and yet 
eaprem his difierenoe with the most perfect courtesy. Not a 

* Itfs. Halflmrtoii wu a daughter of my father*e early friend, the late 
Mr. Owen, of*Woodboitse. 

t Hm. Halihmtott had reminded him of hie mying m a boy that if 
» Eddowea* newipaper ever altudud to him ae^our deterring toW- 
Wwosman,** hie MoMtion wonid be imply gtatifled 

{ He# BemgmgsvermBgsn der PJUuum, Vienita, 1$S1. 
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few Englifili and Oorman naturalists might learn a'nsefhl 
lesson :^m your example ; for the coarse language often need 
by scientific men towards each other does no good, and only 
degrades soienoe. 

1 havo Iwjcn profcjundly interested by your book, and some 
of your experimonts are so bcautifal, that 1 actually felt 
pleasure wliile being vivisocted. It would take np too much 
space to discuss all the important topics in your book. I fear 
that you have quite upset the int<3rpretation which I hare 
given of the effects of cutting ott‘ the tips of horizontally 
extended roots, and of those laterally exposed to moisture; 
but 1 cannot persuade myself that the horizontal position of 
lateral branches and roots is due simply to their lessoned 
jiower of growth. Nor when I think of my experiments with 
tho cotyledons of l*halnrifty can I give up the belief of the 
trauBinission of some stimulus due to liglit from the upper to 
tho lower part. At p. 30 you havo misunderstood my meaning, 
when yon say that I iK'lhwe that tho otTects from light are 
transmitted to a part which is not itself holiotropic. I never 
considered whether or not the short }\ari bonoath tho ground 
was holiotropic ; but I believe that with young seedlings the 

r ^rt which bonds near, but above the ground is h^iotropic, and 
believe so from this port bonding only moderately when the 
light is oblique, and beiuiing rectangularly when the light is 
horizontal. Nevorthelcss the bending of this lower p^rt, as 
1 conclude from my exporiinontH with opaline caps, is in- 
iluencod by tlm action of light on tho upper port. My opinion, 
however, on tho above and many other points, signiffes very 
little, for I have no doubt that your book will oonvince most 
botatiists that 1 am wrong in ail tho points on which we differ. 

liide|>ondontly of the question of transmission, my mind is 
BO full of foots leading mo to believe that li^ht, ^vity, Arc*, 
act not in a direct manner on growth, but as stimuli, that 1 am 
quite unable to mo<lify my judgment ou this head. I could 
not understand tho |)assagc at 78, unUl 1 otmsnlte^* my 
son George, who is a matiiematician. He supposes that your 
objection is founded on the diffused light ihun tiie lamp 
illuminating both sides of tho object, and not being reduce^ 
with increasing distance in the same ratio as the direct 
but bo doubts whether this neemarff ooxrectioii will aoocuat 
the vei 7 little difference in the heliotropic curvature of tba 
plants in the successive pots. 

With respect to the sensitivences of the tips of roots to 
oontact, 1 cannot admit your view until it is pimd that I wak 
in error abont bits of card attached by liquid gjm mmiaaif 
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mffmkmi] whereas n6 movement was oansed if the card 
lemsixied separated from the tip by a layer of the liquid ffum. 
The £iot aw of thicker and thinner bits of card attached on 
opposite sides of the same root by shellac, causing movement 
in one direction, has to be oxplaim^. You often speak of the 
tip having been injured ; but externally there was no sign of 
ifiq^ • tk»d when tip was plainly injured, the extreme jmrt 
became ourvod towards the injured side. I can no more 
believe that the tip was injured by the bits of card, at least 
when attached by gum<uwier, than that the glands of Drosera 
are u^jured by a particle of thi'oad or hair plai^ on it, or that 
the human tongue is so when it fools any such object. 

About the most important subjeot in my book, namely 
eixeumnutation, I can only say that 1 feel utterly bewildered 
at the difference in our conclusions ; but I could not fully 
understand sonic pariJi which my son Francis will bo able to 
translate to me when ho returns homo. The greater part of 
your book is beautifully clour. 

Finally, I winh that 1 had cnougli strength and spirit to 
commence a fresh set of experiments, and publish the results, 
with a full recantation of my errors when convinced of them ; 
but I am too edd for such an undertaking, nor do I suppose 
that I ihal^ be able to do much, ox any more, original work. 
I imagine that I see one jioHsiblo source of error in your 
beautiful oxporimont of a plant rotating and ex|x»Bed to a 
lateral light. 

With high res|ioct, and with sincere thanks for the kind 
vuainer in which you have treated me and my mistakes, 1 

remain, 

My d<;ar Sir, yours sincerely. 


IfiBccimrouB Plantit, 

In 4^0 summer of 1860 he was staying at the house of his 
iitftet^in«-law. Miss Wedgwood, in Ashdown Forest whence ho 
wrci4e (July 39, 1860),. to Sir Joseph Htxikor : — 

^ Latterly I have done nothing here ; but at first 1 amused 
nrfielf with a few observations on the Insect'catching power 
Cf Drosera: * and 1 must consult you some time whether my 
^ twaddle^ is jrorth communicating to the Linnean Society.’* 

In Atmusf he wrote to the same friend : — 

wifi gratefully send my notes on Drosera when copied 


* The oommon sun-dew. 
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by my copier: the subject amxisod me when I had nothing 
to do. 

He lias described in the Autobiography (p. 47), the general 
nature of these early experiments. He noticed insects sticking 
to the leaves, and finding that dies, &c., placed on the adhesiTe 
glands, wore held fast and embraced, ho suspected that 
the captured prey was digested and absorbed by the leaves. 
He tlicrcforo tried the effect on the leaves of various nitro- 
genous fluids -with results which, as far as they went, verified 
his surmise. In September, 1800, he wrote to Dr. Gray : — 

1 have been infinitely amused by working at Drosera: the 
niovemcnts arc really curious ; and the manner in which the 
loaves detect certain nitrogenous compounds is marvellous. 
You will laugh ; but it is. at present, my full belief (after 
endless exporinicnts) that they detect (and move in con- 
sequence of) the part of a single grain of nitrate of 
ammonia ; but the luiiriato and sulpbato of ammonia bother 
their chemical skill, and they cannot make anything of the 
nitrogen in those salts ! 

Later in the autumn ho was again obligc^d to leave home for 
Eostbourno, wlioro ho continued his work on Drosera. 

On his return home ho wrote to Lyell (November 1860) : — 

1 will and must finish my Drosera MS., which will take 
me a week, for, at the present moment, I care more about 
Drosera than tho origin of all the species in tho world. But 
I will not publish on Drosera till next year, for I am frightened 
and astounded at my results. I declare it is a certain fact, 
that one organ is so sonsitive to touch, that a weight sevonty- 
oight-tlmes loss than that, viz., of a grain, which will move 
the best cbemiciil balance, suffices to cause a conspicuous 
movoment. Is it not curious that a plant should be fiur mm 
sensitive to the touch than any nerve in the human body? 
Yet I am perfectly sure that this is true. When 1 am on mj 
hobby-horse, 1 never can resist tolling my friends how weU 
my bobby goes, so you must forgive tho rider.” 

Tho work was continued, as a holiday task, at Boumemoulhi 
where ho stayed during the autumn of 1362. 

A long break now enti^ued in his work on insectivorous plantSi 
and it was not till 1872 that the subject seriously oooupied Mm 
again. A passage in a letter to Dr. Asa Gray, written in ISM 
or 1864, shows, however, that the question was i|ot altogt^ei' 
absent from his mind in the interim : — 

Depend on it you are uxgust on the merits of my bdewed «s« 
Drosera ; it is a wonderful jdant, or rather a most sagaeioiis 
animal. I will stick up for Drosera k» the day of my death. 
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Himim Icnows whetiher I shall ever pubUsh my pilo of expori* 
mentsonii” 

He notes in his diary that the last proof of the JSJitpresnon 
of ike Emium was finished on Augnst 22, 1872, and that he 
tegan to work on Drosera on the foUowing day. 

C. D. to Asa Qray [Sovenoaks], October 22 [1872]. 

... I haye worked pretty hard for four or five weeks on 
Drosera, and then broke down ; so that wo took a house near 
Sevenosks for throe weeks (where I now am) to get oomploto 
rest 1 have very little power of working now, and must put 
off the rest of the work on Drosera till next spring, as my 
plants are dying. It is an endless subject, and 1 must cut it 
short, and for this reason shall not do much on Dionroa. The 
point which has interested me most is tracing tho nsrves / 
which follow ilic vascular bundles. By a prick with a sharp 
lancet at a certain point, I can paralyse one-half the leaf, so 
that a stimulus to the other hall causes no movement. It is 
just like dividing the spinal marrow of a frog :—uo Btiranlus 
can bo sent from the brain or anti^rior part of the spine to th <3 
hind legs: b^^t if those lattf^r are stimulated, they move by 
reflex action. I find my old results about the astonishing 
sensitivencBS of tho nervous system (! ?) of Drosera to various 
stimnlaiits fully confirmed and extended. . . . 


Cv D. to Asa (hay, Down, June 3 [1874]. 

... I am now hard at work getting my book on Drosera A Oo. 
ready for tbe printers, but it will take some time, for I am 
always finding oat now points to observe. I think you will 
bo interested by my obfkirvations on the digestivo process 
in Drosera ; the secretion contains an acid of the acetic series, 
Snd SO% ferment closely analc^ons to, but not identical with, 
popsine ; for 1 have been making a long scries of comparative 
tnaU. No human bewig will believe wbat I shall publish 
alKnit the stnallnoss of the doses of phosphate of ammonia which 
a dL . • . • # 

iOm manuscript of Imcctivorous Plants was finished in 
Ibldbi 1875.* Ho seoms to have been more than usually 
mgrbssod hj the writing of this book, thus he wrote to Sir 

D. Hooiw in February: — 

ask about m^bcK)k,and all that 1 can say is that 1 am 
oomi^t ioicide; I Uiought it was decently written, 
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but find 80 much wants rewriting, that it will not be ready 
to go to printers for two months, and will then make a 
conmundedi^ big book. Murray will say that it is no use 
publishing in the middle of summer, so 1 do not know what 
will bo the upshot ; but I begin to think that every one who 
publishos a book is a fool.'* 

The lxK>k was pnblisbod on Jnly 2nd, 1876, and 2700 copies 
wore sold out of the edition of 30(iu. 


The Kew Index of Pla7it-Xame», 

Some occonnt my fatbor’s e.uimotion with i\\et Index of 
Plant-Natm ft, now (l«S92) boii priiitul liy the Clarendon 
Press, will be found in l^fr. B. J)ay(.bm Jalki^mi's j>apor in 
the Journal of Botany ^ 18S7, p. 151. Mr. Jackson quotes 
the following Htutonicnt by Hir J. I>. llookor:-- 

“’‘Shortly Ik fore bis death, Mr. CharloK l)arv\in informed Sir 
Joseph Hooker that it was bis iiiteniion to devote a considerable 
sum of money annually for some years in aid or furtherance 
of some work or works <if practical utility to biological science, 
and to make provisions in bis will in the event of these not 
lioiiig coinplotod daring his lift time. 

“Amongst other olyccts conncctotl with botanical science, 
Mr. Darwin regarded with espeeiul interest the importance of 
a oompleto indtx to the names and authors of the genera and 
apeoioB of plants kiunui to botaaibts, tt»gotlier with thoir natiro 
countries. SUmdels Nomenriator is the (»nly existing work of 
this nature, and althougli now nearly lialf a century old, Mr. 
Darwin had fouud it of great aid in his ovin roBearches. It 
has been uidisponsablo to ever^ botanical institution, whothet 
as a list of all known flowenng plants as an indication of 
their authors, or as a digest of botanical geography.** 

Since 1840, whoa the Nomcnelator vms published, the ntmiber 
of doRoribed plants may be said have doubie<l^<de that 
Steudel is now seriouKly below the requirements of botanical 
work. To remedy this want, the Nomen^hi tor has been from tiit^ 
to time posted up in an interleaved copy in the Herbarium at 
Kew, by the help of “funds supplied by private liberality.’'* 
My iather, like other liotamsts, had, as Sir Joseph Hco&r 
points out, experienced the value of SteudeFs work. He 
obtained plants from all sorts of sources, which were 
incorrectly named, and he felt the necessity of fldheriB(| 

^ Kf%t (Jhrdem Report, 1S81, p 02, 

^ i** « 
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the accepted nomonolatare so that he might convoy to other 
worlcm preciso indicatiouB as to Ihe j^lanta which he had studied. 
It was also firoqaeutly a matter of importanco to him to know 
the native country of his 6X|>oriment^ planta Thus it was 
natural that he sliould recognise the desirability of c<mi|>Ioting 
and publishing the interleaved volume at Kew. The wish to lielp 
in this object was heightened by the admiration ho folt for the 
resnlts for which the world has to thank the Royal Gardens at 
Kew, and by his gratitude for the invaluable aid which for so 
many years he received from its Director and bis stuff. Ho 
expressly stated tliat it was his wish ** to aid in some way the 
scieiitihe work carric’d on at tlio Royal Gardens ** * — wlu<th 
induced him to odor to supply funds for the completion of tho 
Kew Namendaior, 

The following passage^ for which I am indebted to Profossor 
Judd, is of interest, as ilinstmtiug, tlio motives that actuutid 
my father in this matter. Professor Judd writes: — 

*‘On the occasion of iny last visit to him, ho told mo that his 
income having recently greatly increased, while his wants re- 
mained the same, ho was most anxious to devote what ho cxxihl 
spare to the advancement of Geology or Biology. Ho dwelt in 
the most touching manner on the fact that ho owed so much 
happiness and fame to the natural history scienecis, which had 
been the solace of what might have boon a painful oxisit neo ; — 
and bo beggid me, if I knew if any resofircli wrhich couhl Im) 
aided by a grant of a few hundreds of pounds, to lot him know, 
as it would bo a doliglit to him to fuel that ho was helping in 
promoting the progress of science. Ho inf or mod me ut the 
same time that he was making the same suggestion U> Bir 
Joseph Hooker and Professor Huxley with roHp4H;t to Botany 
and Zoology rospectivcly. I was much improsscMl by tlio 
earnestness, and, indeed, deep emotion, with which he si^olce 
of his indebtedness to Science, and his* desire tr> promote its 
interests.*’ 

Tbs^lan of tho proposed work having l>oon carefully f;on- 
sidere^ Sir Joseph Booker was able to ooniide its elalioration 
in detail to Mr. B. Daydon Jackson, Secretary of thc) Limn*uu 
Society, whose extensive knowlcxlge of botanical litorafuro 
him for the task. My father’s original idc« of 
pfodueing a modem edition of Steuders I^ommdaUtr has l>eeri 
piactitiidly ^jMmdoned, tho aim now kept in view is rather to 
oonitniet a list of genera and miecies (with references) loundod 
an Benthom and Hooker’s Centra Planiarum, Under Si^ 


* See January S, 1332. 
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Jofieph Hooker’fl Biipervisioii, tlie work* carried oni wiill 
admirable zeal by Mr. Jackson, goes steadily forward. Tke 
colossal nature of the undertaking may be estimated by Ae 
fact that the manuscript of the Index is at the present time 
(1892) believed to wei^ more than a ton. 

The Kew * Index/ will be a fitting memorial of my father: 
and his sliure in its completion illustrates a part of bis cha- 
racU r — bis rr^ady sympathy with work outside his own lines of 
invfjstigation — and his respect for minute and patient labour in 
all branches of science. 
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OONOLUSION. 

Boke idea of tbe general oonrso of my father's health maj 
liaye been gathered from the letters given in the preceding 
pages. The subject of health appears more prominently than 
is often nocoBsary in a Biography, because it was, unfortunately, 
BO real an element in determining the outward form of his life. 

My father was at one time in the hands of Dr. Bonce Jones, 
from whose treatment be certainly derived benefit. In laioi 
years he became a patient of Sir Andrew Clark, under whose 
oare he improved greatly in general health. It was not only 
for his generously rendered service that my father felt a 
debt of gratitude towards Sir Andrew Clark. Ho owed to 
his oheeriug personal influonoo an often-repeah^d encourage- 
ment^ wUch latterly added something real to his ha]>pinoBs, 
and he found sincere pleasure in Sir Andrew's friendship 
and towards himself and his children. During Uio 

last ten years of his life the state of his health was a causo 
of satisfaction omd hope to his family. His condition showed 
signs of amendment in several particulars. Ho sufforod 
less distress and discomfort, and was able to work more 
Steadily. 

Scattered tiirough bis letters are one or two references to 
pain or nneasinoss felt in the rogion of the heart. Ifow far 
nese indicate that the heart was affected early in l<fe, 1 
cannotJ^retend to say ; in any case it is certain that ho had no 
ssarloiis^ pexmanent tionble of this naturo until shortly bfffore 
Us death. In q^ite o£ the general improvement in his h^^lth^ 
wUedh has been above alluded to, there was a certain loss of 
j^ysioal vigour occasionally apparent during the last few 

r SS cf his life. This is illustrated by a sentence in a letter 
his old James Sulivan, written on January 10, 

1879: My sciantifio work tires mo more that it used to do, 
bU 1 have notiiing else to do, and whether ono is worn out a 
fmr tnr two sooner or latiw signiffes but little." 

A dttikr fidiiig is shown in a letter to Sir J. D. Hooker of 
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June 15, 1881. My father was staying at Patterdale, and 
wrote: “I am rather despondent about myself. • • • I have 
not the heart or strength to begin any investigation las&g 
years, which is the only thing 1 enjoy, and I have no little 
jobs which I can do.” 

In July, 1881, ho wrote to Mr. Wallace: “We have just 
returned home after spending five weeks on UUswater; the 
scenery is quite charming, but 1 cannot walk, and everything 
tiros me, even seeing scenery .... What I shall do with my 
few roiuaining years of life I can hardly tell. I have every- 
thing to make me happy and contented, but life has become 
very wearisome to mo.” He was, however, able to do a good 
deal of work, and that of a trying sort,* during tho autunm of 
1881, but towards tho end of tho year, ho was clearly in need 
of rest : and during tho winter was in a lower condition than 
was usual with liim. 

On Dccomhcr 13, ho went for a week to his daughter’s house 
in Hryanston Street. During his stay in London he went to 
call on Mr. Romanes, and was seized w'hen on the door-step 
with an attack apparently of the same kind as those which 
afterwards became so frequent. Tho rest of the incident, 
which 1 give in Mr. Romanes’ words, is interesting too from a 
different point of view, as giving one more illustration of my 
father’s scrupulous consideration for others : — 

“ 1 happened to be out, but my butler, observing that Mr. 
Darwin was ill, asked him to come in. He said he would 
prefer going home, and although the butler urged him to wait 
at least until a cab could bo fetched, he said he would rather 
not give so much trouble. For tho same reason he refused to 
allow the butler to accompany him. Accordingly he watched 
him walking with difficulty towards the direction in which cabs 
wore to be mot with, and saw that, when be had got about 
three hundred yards from the house, he staggered and cau|^t 
hold of the park-railings as if to j^revent himself from fidBng. 
Tho butler merefore hastened to ms as8istan<^ but after few 
seconds saw him turn round with tho evident purpose of 
retracing his steps to my house. Hbwever, afto he had 
returned part of Ihe way he seems to have felt better, for 
again changed his mind, and proceeded to find a cab.” ^ 

During tho last week of Febru^ and in the be|^nnin|; of 
March, attacks of pain in the region of the heart, with 
gularity of tho pulse, became frequent, coming on indeed 
nearly every aftemoon. A seiznre of this sort ooouired id^ul 

^ * On the action of carbonate of anunmiia on roots apd kavea 
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Marcli 7, nrhen he was walking alone at a short distance 
from the house ; he got home with diffioulty, and this was 
the last time that he was able to reach his myouiite * Band- 
walk.’ Shortly after this, his illness became obyionsly more 
serious and alarming, and he was soon by Sir Andrew Clark, 
whose treatment was contiimed by Dr. Norman Moore, of 
Si Bartholomew’s Hospital, and Dr. Allfrey, at that time 
in practice at St. Mary Cray. He Buffered from distressing 
sensations of exhaustion and faintness, and seemed to recognise 
with deep depression the fact that his wording days were 
over. He grrulually recovered from this ooridition, aud bccamo 
more cheerful and liopcfnl, as is shown in the following letter 
to Mr. Huxley, who w'as anxious that my fatlior sliould have 
closer medical supervision than tho existing arrangements 
allowed : — 

I “ Down, March 27, 1882. 

“ My dear HnxLur, — Your most kind letter has boon a real 
cordial to mo. I have felt bettor to-day than for three woeks, 
and have felt as yet no pain. Your plan seems an excellent 
one, and I will probably act upon it, unless I get very much 
better. Dr. Clark’s kindness is unbounded to me, but he is 
too busy to come here. Once again, accept my cordial thanks, 
my dear «/ld friend. I wish to God there wore more automata ^ 
in tho world like you. 

“ Ever yours, 

“ Cu. Darwin.” 

Tho allusion to Sir Andrew Clark requires a word of ex- 
planation. Sir Andrew himself was evor ready to devote him- 
self to my father, who however, could not endure the thought 
of sending for him, knowing how severely his groat practice 
taxed his strength. 

No especial chango occurred during *the beginning of April, 
bat on Saturday 15th ho was sciz^ with giddiness while 
ttittisig at dinner in the evening, and fainted in an attempt to 
reaoH%is sofa. On the 17th ho was again bettor, and in*m^ 
temporary absence recorded for mo tho progress of an expon- 
nueai in which 1 was engaged. During tho night of .April 
18th, about a quarter to twelve, ho bad a sovoro attack and 
^passed into a fhint, from which ho was brought back to 
ODnseiotisness with ^eat difficulty. Ho seemed to reco^piise 
file approafii of deaw, and emd, 1 am not the least afraid to 

* nChA allnskm is to Mr, Huxley's address, “ On the hypothesis that 
am automata, and its history,’* given st the Belfast Meeting of 
the British Association, 1874, and republbilicd in Sdmee and OnUwra, 
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die.** All the next morning he suffered from terrible nansee 
and faintness, and hardly ndlied before the end came. 

He died at about four o’dock on Wednesday, April Idth, 
1882, in the 74ih year of his age. 

I close the record of my father’s life with a few words of 
retrospect added to the manuscript of his Autobiography in 
1879:— 

‘‘As for myself, I belieTC that I haye acted rightly in 
steadily following and devoting my life to Science. 1 feel no 
remorse from having committed any great sin, but have often 
and often regretted that I have not done more direct good to 
my fellow creatures.*’ 
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Ok the Friday Rucc'‘<dinp my father*» death, iho following letter, 
signed by twenty Members of Parliament, was aildrtssed to Dr. 
Bradley, Dean of Westminster : — 

House op Commons, Ajml 21 , 1882 . 

Vkby Rev. Sir, — Wo hojje }ou will not think we arc taking a 
liberty if we vouturo to suggest that it Mould he acreplahle to a very 
large nurnWr of our fellow-country men of all clasHos and opinions 
that our illustrious countryman, Mr. Darwin, should bo bulled in 
Westminster Abbey. 

We remain, your obedient servants, 


John LtrsnocK, 

KeVii. SVlOREY MaBKELYKB, 
A. J. Mukdella, 

0. 0. Tbevklyan, 

LtOK PliAYFAtB, 

Charles W. Dilke, 

David Wedderburn, 
Arthur Russell, 

Horace Davey, 

Benjamin Armitaoe, 


Richard B. Martin, 
Francis W. Buxton, 

Pi. li. Stanley, 

Henry Broadiiurst, 

John Bakuan, 

J. P\ CllEETHAM, 

H. S. Holland, 

H. Campbell-Bannerman, 
Charles Bruce, 

Richard Fort. 


The Dean was abroad at the time, and telegraphed his cordial 
ac^eecence. 

llie family ha«l desired that my father should bo buried at Down : 
with regard to their wishes, Mir John Lubbock wrote : — 

* House of Commons, April 25, 1882. 

DEAR Darwin^ — I quite sympiathise with your feeling, and 
pmonally I should greatly have preferred that your father should 
save leetM in Down amongst us all It is, I am sure, quite under- 
^ ttood t^t the initiative was not taken by you. BtiiJ, from a national 
point of view» it is clearly right that he should be buried In the 
Abbey* hmteem it a great privilege to be allowed to accompany my 
dear master to the grave. 

^ Believe me, yours most sincerely, 

$ John Dobbook. 

W. & D^^wnr, Esq. 
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The family gave up their first-formed plans, and the funeral took 
place in Westminster Abbey on April 26 th. The pall-bearera were • 

Sib John Lubdook, Canon Fabrab, 

Mb. Huxley, Sib Joseph Hookeb, 

Mb. Jambs Russell Lowell Mr. William Bpottibwood* 
(American Minister), (President of the Royal 

Scxjicty), 

Mb. a. R. Wallace, The Earl of Dbbbt, 

The Duke of Devonshibb, The Doke of Aroyll. 

'Pho fiiner«al was atten<lod by the ropreaentatives of France, 
Gormany, Italy, Spain, Russia, and by those of the Universities and 
leanied Societies, as well as by large numbers of personal friends and 
distinguished men. 

The grave is in tho north aisle of the Nave, close to the angle of 
the choir-scroen, and a few feet from the grave of Sir Isaac Newton. 
I ho stone bears the inscription — 

CHARLES ROBERT DARWIN. 

Born 12 February, 1809. 

Died 19 April, 1882. 
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Date. 

Description. 

Artist. 

In tbo IVmsowIod of 

1838 

Water-colour . 

O, Ki(‘bmond . 

The Family. 

1851 

Lithograjih * 

Ipswich British 
Asxn. Series. 

1863 

Chalk Drawing. 

Samuel iiawrenco 

I'be Family. 

1853? 

Chalk Drawing* 

Samuel Lawrence j 

Professor Hughes, 
Cambridge. 

1869 

Bust, marble . 

T. Woolnor, R. A. 

llio Family. 

1876 

Oil Painting t . 
■*^fohed by , . 

W. Ouless, R.A. 
P. Rajon. 

The Family. 

1879 

Oil Painting , 

W. B. Richmond 

The University of 
('am bridge. 

1881 

Oil Painting t • 
Etcheil by . , 

Hon. John Collier 
Leopold Plameng 

The Linnoan Society. 


Chief Pobtraits and Memorials not taken from Life. 



Statue! . . . 

Bust, c • • 

Joseph Boehm, 
R.A. 

Chr. Lehr, J unr. 

Mii'^eum, South 

Kensington. 


Plaque . . • 

T. Woolner, R.A»» 
and Josiah 

ChrisPs College, in 
Charles Darwin’s 

• 

• 


Wedgwood and 
Sods. 

Room. 


Deep Medallion. 

• 

J. Boehm, B.A. 

1 In Westminster 
Abbey, 


^ * Fxoliablj a sketob made at one of the sittiage for the laat-montioned. 

t A nnUoa by the artist is ia the possession of Christ's College, Cam* 
Itfidge. * 

t A rppUea by the artist is in the possession of W. S. Darwin, Ihq., 
SonthaniptcnL 

* § A «ait tarn thii irotk b now placed in the New HuNonui at 
OunlMMge. 
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CniEr EKaBATiK<38 FROM Pbotoorafeb. 

*1864? By Messrs. Maull and Pox, engraved on wood for 

Magazine (Oct. 1884). Frontispiece, L^fe and Letters^ vol. 1* 
1868 By the late Mrs. Cameron, reproduced in heliogravure hy the 
Gambrid^ Engraving Company for the present work. 
*1870? By 0. J. Bejlander, engraved on Steel hy C. H. Jeens for 
Nature (June 4, 1874). 

*1874 ? By Major i)arwin, engraved on wood for the Cvntury Magazine 
(Jan. 188'^). Frontispiece, Life and Letters, voL ii. 

1881 By Messrs. Elliot and Fry, engraved on wood by G. Eruells, 
for vol. iii. of the Life and Letters. 

* The dates of these photographs must, from various causes, remain 
unoertain. Owing to a loss of books by Are, Mossrs. Maul) and Fox can 
give only an approximate date. Mr. Rej lander died some years ago, and 
his bufdnoss was broken up. My brotlier. Major Darwin, has no record of 
the date at which his photograph was taken. 
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ABBOTT. 


BBAOLB.' 


Abbott, F. E., lottera to, on religi- 
ons o^nions, 65. 

Abexdeen, BritlBli Association 
Mooting at, 1859.. 202. 

Abstract (‘ Origin of Species *). 182, 
193, 195, 19C. 

Agassis, Louis, Professor, letter to, 
sending him the ' Origin of Spe- 
cies,* 208; note on, and extract 
ftem letter to, 298 ; opinion of the 
book, 225 ; opposition to Darwin's 
Tiews, 285; Asa Gray on the 
opinions 248. 

AgMit, Alexander, Professor, letter 
to :-^n coral reefs, 282. 

Agnosticism, 55. 

Ainsworth, William, 12. 

Albums of photographs Ksocived 
from Germany and Holland, 293. 

Algebra, distaste for the study of, 17. 

Allfier, Dr., treatment by, 827. 

American edition of the * Origin,* 


' Civil War, the, 249. 


Ammonia, salts ol^ behaviour of the 
leaves of Drosera, towards, 320. 

Andeik excursion across the, 186; 
Lysll on the slow rise of the, 153. 

Aidm^ crossjiig of, 148. 

* Annals and Magasino of Natnral 
History/ review of the * Origin * 
In the, 227. 

Anti-Jacobin, 242, note, 248. 

/intSi Slave-making, 191. 

Ajg^neis, twisting of shoots of, 

Apf>araiiii,92-^; pnrdhase of, for 
m Zook^osl Ststkm at Naples, 


Jj^eton^i 


/Amerioanrepiintiofthe 


Ascension, 30. 

*Athenffium/ letter to the, 258; 
article in the, 257 ; reply to the 
article, 258. 

review of the ‘Origin’ in 

the, 211, 212; reviews in the, of 
Lyoll's ‘ Antiquity of Man/ and 
Huxley's * Man's place in Nature/ 
253, 257 ; review of the * Varia- 
tion of Animals and Plants/ in 
tlio, 268 ; rt view of the * Fertilisa- 
tion of Orchids,’ In the, 308. 

Athenaeum Club, 147. 

‘Atlantic Monthly/ Asa Gray’s 
articles in the, 248. 

Atolls, formation of, 282. 

Audubon. 14. 

Autobiography, 5-54. 

‘ Automata,' 827. 

Avcling, Dr., on C. Darwin’s reli- 
gious views, 65, note. 

Babdjiob and Carlyle, 80. 

Bachelor of Arts, degree taken, 18. 

B&r, Karl Ernest von, 218. 

Bahia, fdreit scenery at, 131 ; letter 
to R. W. Darwin from, 128. 

B.irmooth, visit to, 106. 

Bates, H. W., pamr on mimetio 
butterflies, 251 ; Darwin’s opinion 
of, 251 note ; * Naturalist on the 
Amazons,' opinion of, 251 ; letter 
to : — on his * Insect-Fauna of the 
Amazons Valley/ 251. 

BeagUj correspondence rotating to 
the appointment to the, 115-128. 

, equipment of the, 120; 

accommodation on board the» 
125: officers and crew of the* 
120, 127, 180 ; manner of Ulb on 
board tlie, 125. 
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INDEX. 


‘ BEAGLE.* 

BeagUy voyage of tJic, 25-30. 

— , Zoology of the voyage of 
the, publicution of tho, Si. 

Beana, atatetl to have grown on tho 
wrong Hido of the p<M, 52. 

Beoa, viaits of, nocoiaary for the 
impregnation of tho Scarlet Bean, 
301. 

Beos’ cells, So<lgwiok on, 217. 

combs, 195. 

Beetles, collecting at, Onmbridge, 
&o., 20, 23. 100, 109, 194. 

Bell, Professor Thoitins, 141, 

* Bell^shino,* Shrewsbury, an erratic 

bouUler, 14. 

Boneficonco, Evidence of, 236. 

Bcntham, O,, approval of the work 
on tho fertilisation of orchids, 
308. 

, loiter to, on orchids, 804, 

310. 

Berkeley, Brv. M. J., review of tho 
* Fertilisutinn of Oroluds’ by, 308. 

* Bermuda Islands,* by Prof. A. 

Heilprin,* 284. 

* Biblioth^quo Univcrsolle de Ge- 

nhve,* review of tho ‘Origin* in 
the, 231. 

Birds* nests, 195. 

Bloinofiohl, llcv. L., $ee JEinr^s, 
Key. L. 

“ Bob,” tho retriever, 70. 

Body-snatchers, arrest of, in Cam- 
bridge, 22. 

Books, treatment of, 96. 

Boott, Dr. Francis, 230. 

Botanical work, scope and influence 
of O. Darwin’s, 297, 298. 

Botofogo Bay, letter to W. D. Fox 
from, 182, note. 

Boulders, erratic, of South America, 
paper on the, 32, 149. 

Boamemoutb, residence at, 330. 

Bowen, Prof. 1>\, Asa Gray on the 
opinions of, 243. 

Branoh-cUm^ra, 315. 

Bressa Prize, award of the, by the 
Boyol Academy of Turin, 293. 

British Asaooiation, Sir 0. LyelPa 
Presidential address to the. at 
Aberdeen, 1859 .. 202 ; at Oxford, 
236 ; aotion of, in connection with 
the question of vivisection, 288. 


OATS. 

Brodorip, W. J., 141. 

Bronn, H. G., translator of the 
‘ Origin ’ into German, 229. 

Brown, Robert, acquaintanoo with, 
84; recommendation of Spran- 
gol’s book, 300. 

Buckle, Mr., meeting with, 35. 

Bulwer's * Professor Long,’ 88. 

B unbury. Sir C., his opinion of the 
tlicory, 227. 

Butler, Dr., schoolmaster at Shrews* 
bury, 8. 

, Rev. T., 106. 


Caerpron, holiday at, 273. 

Cumbridgo, gun-practice at, 10 ; 
life at, 17-23, 30. 104-118, 142. 

Cambriilge, dogroo of LL.D. oon- 
ferrod by University of, 292; 
BubB^'ription {lortrait a^ 292. 

Philosophictil Socitty, Sedg- 
wick’s attack before tlie, 234. 

Camorarius on sexuality in plants, 
299. 

Canary Islands, projected excur- 
sion to. 114. 

Cai)e Vord Islands. 129. 

Cull vie, Thomas, acquaintance 
with, 36. 

Carnarvon, Lord, proposed Act to 
amend the Law relating to cruelty 
to animals, 288. 

C'.irnations, cftV cts of cross- and self- 
fertilisation on, 811. 

Carpentt'T, Dr. W. B., letters to on 
the * Origin of Species,* 210 1 re- 
view in the * Me^co-Chirurgical 
Bc\icw,* 231 ; notice of the 
* Foraminifera,’ in the Alheimmn, 
257. « 

Cams, Prof. Victor, impressions of 
the Oxturd discussion, 240. 

. his translations the 

‘ Origin * and other works, 262 ; 
letter to <m earthworms, 28& 

Cnso. Rev. G., schoolmaster •( 
Shrewsbury, 6 . 

Catmwlumy poUinia 04 adherin|r to 
bees’ backs, 305; sensitiveiiess 
oi' flowers of, 807. 

Caierpillan, colouring 269» 

Cats and mice, 236. 
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CATTLV. 

Cattle, falsely dtisoribed new breed 
of. 53. 

Celebes, African ohAraoter of pro- 
duces of, 227 . 

Obambers, E., 179, 240. 

Chemistry, study of, 11. 

Obili, leoent elevation of tbo coast 
of, SO. 

Chimneys, employment of boys in 
sweeping, 101. 

Christ's College, Cambridge, 104; 
bet as to height of combinatiuu- 
room of, 142. 

Ohiurch, destination tn the, 17, 108. 

Cirripedia, work on the, 38, 155- 
158; confusion of nometiclaturo 
of, 159 ; completion of work on 
the, 163. 

Clark, Sir Andrew, Ireatmeut by, 
825, 827, 

Classics, study of, at Dr. Butler's 
Bohool, 9. 

Climbing plants, 45, 813-315. 

* Climbing Plants,' publication of 
the, 815. 

Coal, eup|>« 'Jtd marine origin of, 
158. 

Coal-plants, letters to Sir Joseph 
Hooker on, 158, 159. 

Cobbe, Miss, letter hendod ** 51r. 
Darwin and vivisoetioii" in tho 
^mes, 290. 

OolvLtream, Dr., 12. 

Collooiions made during the voyage 
of tlie * Beagle,’ desliiiatioii of 
tho, 141. 

Collier, Hon. John, portrait of C. 
Darwin, by, 292. 

Cooper, Miss, * Journal of a Natu- 
lalist,' 249. 

Oopl^ medal, award of, to C. 
Darwin, 259. 

Coral Beefs, work on, ^32, 148; 
publication of, 149. 

— , second edition of, 281; 
6emper*s remarks on the, 281 ; 

« Homy's oritioisQis, 282; third 
edition, 234. 

and Ishads, Prof. Geikie 
and Sir C. Lyell on the theory 
of, 152. 

and Volcanoes, book on, 

148 . 


DAUWm. 

* Corals and Coral Islands,' by 
Prof. J. D, Dana, 284. 

CorreoUons on proofs, 201, 202, 
205. 

Correspondence, 74. 

during life at Cambritlge, 

1828-31.. 104-113; relaUng to 
Bppointnient on tbo * Beagle,* 
115-123; during tlie voyage of 
the Ikagh 125-139 ; duriug 
residence io l^ondon, 1830-42.. 
Hi)' 19 : on tho subject of re- 
ligion, 55-05; during residouoo 
nl Down. 1812-1851 .. 1,^0-164 ; 
during tbo progress of tlie work 
on llui ‘ Origin of Species,' lll5- 
205 ; after the publication of tho 
work, 206-265; on the ‘Varia- 
tion of Animals and Plants,’ 
265-268 ; on tho work on ‘Man,* 
268-280; miscellaneous. 281- 
294 ; on botanical roMcarchos, 
297-322. 

OotylodouB, movements of, 316, 

Crawford, John, review of tbo 
‘ Origin,’ 219. 

Criiation, objeetiuns to use of tho 
term, 257. 

Cross- and self-fertilisation in 
plants,' 47. 

Cro-s-lcriiliHaiion of liernuiphro- 
dito ilowers, first ideas 01 the, 
300. 

(Vossing of anitmils, 148. 

C^chmwhe$t 306. 

Cypripediunif iH)llcn of, 805. 

Dallas, *W. R., translation of Fritz 
Miiller’s ‘Fiir Darwin,' 262. 

Di'ua, Profohsor J. D., defence of 
the theory of subsidence, 283; 

* Corals and Coral Islands,’ 284. 

Darwin, Charles It., 1 ; Auto- 
biography of, .5-54; birth, 5; 
loss of mother, 5 ; day-school at 
Rhrewsbury, 6; natural history 
tastes, 6 ; hoaxing, 7 ; hnmanity, 
7; egg-collecting, 7; angling, 
7 ; dragoon's funeral, 8 ; boarding 
school at Shrewsbury, 8; fond- 
neas for dogs, 7; oloMics, 9; 
liking for geometry, 9 ; reading, 
10; fondness for shooting, 10; 
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DABmN. 

Bcience, 10; at Edinburgh, Il- 
ls ; early medical practice at 
Shrewsbury, 12 ; tours in North 
Wales, 15; shooting at WcK)d- 
house and Maer, 15, 16 ; at Cam- 
bridge, 17-2iJ. 30 ; visit to North 
Wales, with Seilgwick, 24, 25; 
on the voyage of the ‘ Ih eglo,* 
25-30 ; TtJHidence in l^oudon, 
31-37; marriage, 82; reaiiinnce 
at Down, 37 ; publications, 38- 
49 ; inaniur of writing, 49 ; 
mental qualitioB, 50-54. 

Darwin, Reminisoenocjs of, 66-103 ; 
porstmnl ii]'i»oaranoo, 67, 68; 
mode of walking, 67 ; clii»ao<;ting, 
67; laughing, 68; gcHturos, 68; 
droBS, 69 ; ('iirly rising, (iO ; work, 
69 ; fon«ln(;ss for dogs, 69 ; walk'*, 
70; love of llowors, 72; rid iig, 
73; diet, 73, 76; corrosixuid- 
cnce, 74 ; busineds habits, 75 ; 
smoking, 75; snuff-taking, 75; 
reading aloud, 77 ; bmkgammon, 
76; inudir, 77; bed-time, 77; 
art-critieiam, 78; Gorman read- 
ing, 79; goncTal intorcat in 
hcience, 79; idleness a sign of 
jll-hejdtli, 80 : aversion to publio 
nppearanc<*a, 80 ; visita, 81 ; 
holKiays, 81 ; love of socnerv, 
81 ; visits to hydropiithio estab- 
lishments, 82 ; family relations, 
82-87 ; hospitality, 87 ; convt r- 
sational iiowera, 88-90; friends, 
90; local intluouce, 90; meiioof 
work, 91 ; literary style, 99 ; ill- 
henl^, 102. 

, Dr. Erasmus, life of, by 

Ernst Krnuso, 48, 286. 

, Erasmus Alvey, 3 ; letter 

from, 215. 

— — — , Miss Busan, lotU^rs to: — 
relating the ‘Beagle,’ api><u.it- 
inent, 118, 120 ; from Valparaiso, 
185. 

, Mrs., letU^r to, with regard 

to the publication of the essay 
of 1844.. 171: letter to, from 
Moor Park, 184. 

, Heginald, letters to, on 

Dr. Erasmus Darwin's common- 
place hook and papers, 286. 


DUNKS. 

Darwin, Dr. Bobert Waring, 1 ; bis 
family, 8; letter to, in answer 
to objections to accept ilte ap* 
pointment on the ‘Beagle,* 117; 
letter to, from Bahia, 128. 

‘ Darwinismiis,* 42. 

Danbeuy, Professbr, 241 ; ‘ On the 
filial oanses of the sexuality of 
plants,' 237. 

Davidson, Mr., letter to, 278. 

Dawes, Mr., 23. 

Do Candolle, Professor A., sending 
him the ‘ Origin of Species,* 269. 

Di-scent of Mun,* work on the, 
269 ; publication of the, ^ 271. 

, Reviews of the, in the 

‘Edinburgh lUview,’ 272; in 
the NonconformUtt, 273; In the 
7'imei^ 273 ; in the l^turday 
Review^ 273 : in the ‘ Quarterly 
Review,* 276. 

Design in Nature, 63, 249; argu- 
ment from, us to existence of 
God, 58. 

— ^ , evidence of, 236. 

DiW/^rrt, 301. 

• Difft rent Forme of Flowers,* pub- 
lication of the, 48, Sll. 

Digestion in Dro»era^ 320, 821. 

Dimorphism and triroorpbism in 
plants, jiapers on, 45. 

Divergence, priudple of, 40. 

Dohrn, Dr. Anton, letter to, olfer- 
lug to present apparatus to the 
Zoological station at Naples, 
293. 

Domestication, variation undet) 
174. 

Down, residence at, 87, 150 ; da^y 
life at, 66; loonl iuflocmo^al 
90 ; sequestered situation ol; 
151. 

Dragoon, funeral of a. 8. 

Draper, Dr., imper bef< ve the Brltiidi 
Association on Uio “ Intellectnal 
development of Europe, ” 287. 

Dromoj observations o&» 47» 819; * 
action of glands of,^; aetta 
of ammoniacal salts on tiiie leafee 
of. 820, 

Dunns, Rev. J., the tnnposed 
authfir of a reriew in the *Nor& 
British BevieWi’ 235. 
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DUTCH. 

Dutch translation of the * Orin^n,* 
247. 

Dj^» W. Tbiselton, on Mr. 
Da]rwla*a botanical work, 298; 
on the * Power of Movement in 
Plants,^ 315 ; note to, on the life 
of Eraamua Darwin, 286. 

— — , letter to: — on movoment 
in plantB, 316. 


Eabthquaeies, papor on, 32. 

Earthworms, pa]>cr on the forma- 
tion of mould by the agency of, 
82, 49: lirst obiiervationii on 
work dono by, 144; work on, 
284 ; publication of, 285. 

Edinburgh, Fliuian Society, 13; 
Boyal MofUca) Society, 14; 
Wernerian Society, 14; locturea 
on Geology and Zoology in, 14. 

" stuclioa at, 11-15. 
EtUnburgh Ueviow, preview of the 
* Origin * in the, 232, 283, 235 ; 
reylew of the * Descent of Man * 
in the, 272. 

‘ Effects of '^rross- and Self-Pertill- 
sation in the Vegetable King- 
dom,' publication of the, 47, 43, 
310. 


Elie de Beaumont's theory, 146. 

England, spread of the Descent- 
theory in, 204. 

Churchman^ review of the 
* Ori(^n ' in the, 241 . 

Engraving^ fondness for, 107. 

Entmnologioal Society, concurrence 
of the members of the, 264. 

Sipidmdtwn, 806. 

Equator, ceremony at crossing the, 

Errdl^ blocks, at Glen Boy, 147. 

— boulders of South America, 

pdlper on the, 82, 149. 

E^peanopinkmaof DaArin'i work, 
Dr. Falconer on, 247. 

Evolution, progress of the theory 

e o(; 105,258, 271, 273. 

Espedinmkt love of, 94. 

EipraHiim m man, 224, 270. 

*■ - ■ ■ — in the Malay^ 270. 

— *«^of the Emotions, work on 

^Bxpresdonof theEmotiems in Mon 


VORDTOB. 

and Animals,' publication of the, 
47, 279. 

Eye, structure of the, 208, 215, 227. 

Faloonsr, Dr. Hugh^ 247. 

, claim of priority gainst 

Lyell, 257 ; letter from, offering 
a live Prt^euB and reporting on 
oontinental opinion, 247; letter 
to, 247 ; sending him the * Origin 
of Sirt'oies.* 209. 

Family relations, 82-87. 

Farror, Sir Thomas, letter to, on 
earthworms, 285. 

Fawcett, Henry, on Huxley’s reply 
to the Bishop of Oxford, 239, note. 

Fernando Noronha, visit to, 131. 

* Fertilisation of Orchids,' publica- 

tion of the, 44, 48, 308. 

* of Orchids,’ publication of 

second edition of the, 310. 

* of Orchids,' reviews of the . 

in the * Parthenon,' 308 ; in the 
Atheruetmt 308 ; in the * London 
Keview,’ 808 ; in Ourdenen' 
OhronioU, 809. 

, cross- and self-, in the 

vegetable kingdom, 810^12. 

of flowers, bibliography of 

the, 810. 

Fish swallowing seeds, 180. 

Fitz-Boy, Capt., 25 ; character of, 
26; by Bev. G. Peacock. 115; 
Darwin's impression of, 119, 120 ; 
discipline on board the ' Beagle,* 
127 ; letter to, from Shrewsbury, 
140. 

Fitz william Gallery, Cambridge, 1 9. 

Flourens, * Examen du UvredeM. 
Darwin,* 261. 

Flowers, adaptation of, to visits of 
insects, 803; different forms of, 
on plants of the same species, 48, 
810; fertilisation of, 297-312; 
hermaphrodite, first ideas of 
cross-fertllisationof.SOO; irregu- 
lar, all a^lapted for visits of 
insects, 803. 

Forbes, David, on the geolo^ of 
Chile, 156. 

Fordyoe, J., extmot from latter to, 
55. 


z 
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romcATioH. 

* Formation of Vegetable Monld, 

throngh the action of Wortus,* 
publication of the, 49, 235 ; un- 
expected fiuccesB of the, 285. 

Fossil bones, given to the College 
of Burgeons, 142. 

Fox^ Bov. William Darwin, 21 ; 
letters to, 1 1(>-1 18, IH, 181 ; from 
Botofogo Bay, 182; in 183(;--1842; 
143, 148, 149; on the house at 
l>>wn, 150; on th» ir rospoctivo 
families, IGO ; on family matters, 
194 ; on the progress of the work, 
181, 183, 196 : on the award of 
the Copley Modal, 259. 

France and* Germany, contrast of 
prr>gre88 of theory in, 261. 

Fremantle, Mr., on the Oxford 
meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, 238. 

Frenoli, translation of the ‘ Origin,* 
246; third edition of the, puln 
lishod, 275. 

translation of the * Origin * 
from the fifth English edition, 
arrangements for the, 275. 

Fwmrioj 801. 

Funeral in Westminster Abbey, 329. 

OALArAQOS, 29. 

Gal ton, Francis, note to, on the 
life of Eresnms Darwin, 287. 

Oardenert^ Chronicle^ review of the 
• Origin * in tlie, 224 ; Mr, Patrick 
Mat tliew’s claim of priority in 
the, 232 ; review of the * Fertili- 
sation of Orchids,* in the, 309. 

Geikie, Prof. Archibald, notes on 
the work on Coral Beefs, 152, 
182 : notes on the work on Vol- 
oanio Islands, 153; on Darwin’s 
theory of the parallel roods of 
Glen Boy, 145, 

Geoff^y Si Hilaire, 207. 

* Geological Obeervatioiis on South 

America,* 88 ; publication of the, 
156. 

* Geological Observations on Vol- 

canic Islands,* publieation of the, 
152 ; Prof. Geikie*s notes on the, 
153. 

Geological Socic^, Mcraiaiy^pof 
t^ 31» 144. 


GOAT. 

Gcologicsil work in the Andc^ 136, 

* Geologist,* review of the •Origin* 
in the. 250. 

Geology, commencement of the 
stu^ of. 24, 113; lectures on, 
in Edinburgh, 14; predilection 
for, 134, ISS; study of, during 
the Beagle't voyage, 27. ^ i 

German , translation of the • Origin 
of Species.* 247. 

Germany, Hackers influence in the 
spread of Darwinism, 262. 

. photograph-album received 

from, 293. 

, reception of Darwinistic 

views in, 247. 

and France, contrast of pro- 
gress of theory in, 261. 

Glacial period, influence of the, on 
distribution, 43. 

Glacier action in North Wales, 32. 

Glands, sticky, of the pollinia, 804. 

Glen Boy, visit to, and paper on, 
31 ; 6X}>cftition to, 145. 

Glouotherium, 142. 

Glutton Club, 107. 

Gorilla, brain of, compared with 
that of man, 237. 

Gower Street, Upper, residence in, 
82, 148. 

Grahsm, W., letter to, 63. 

Grant, Dr. B. E., 12 ; an evolutionisti 
169. 

Gravity, light, Ac., actingas stimuli, 
S18. 

Gray, Dr. Asa, comparison of vain 
drops and variations, 62; ktier 
from, to J. D. HooW, on jUie 
* Origin of Species,’ 224 ; aitides 
in the • Atlantic Monthly^lMfi; 
Darwiniana,* 248 : on the ^$bor* 
ism, *• Nature abhors dose 
sation,**J301 ; Note on the celling 
of the Tendrils Plants^** SIB, 

, letters to ; on Deste 

in Nature, 68; with ahctnet of 
the theoiT of the ^Chkiii ef 
Spedee,* 188 ; seniQiig h&i ttie 
*Origmof Species,* 209; siimri^ 
ing an American editioiipSSv; m 
Sedgwick’s and Pictet’s vcsmit 
231; <Hi notices in 
British* and 
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OBIAT MASIAOBOnaH 8TRSBT. 


BOUtQBBK. 


Tiewt) and cm the tboologioal 
vtoWt 23ft; on the position of 
IVofii. A^iittiz and Bowen, 243; 

his wole in the * Atlantio 
Monthly/ 243: on ohange of 
speoies by dcecont, 246; on de- 
sign, 249 ; on the American war, 
249; on the 'Deijoont of Man/ 
271 ; on the biogiaphicai notice 
in * Nature/ 291; on their eloo- 
tion to the French Institute, 292 ; 
on fertilisation of Papilionaceous 
flowers and JUHieHa by insoots, 
301, 802; on the struoinro of 
irregular flowers, 303; on Orchids, 
804, 305, iU)d, 310; on inovcmont 
of tendrils, 813; on climbing 
plants, 314; on Dros^ra, 82(^821. 

Groat l^rlborough St root, resi- 
donoe in, SI, 142. 

Gretton, Mr., his * Memory's Hark- 
baok.' 8. 

Orote, A*, rooeting with, 36. 

Qnlly, Dr., 160. 

Olinther, Dr. A., loiter to:— -on 
sexual d' jT^irenoes, 270. 


HAceel, Professetr Ernst, embryo- 
logical rese arches of, 43 ; inOu- 
enoe of, in the spread of Darwin^ 
ism in Qonnany, 2<;2. 

— letters to : — on the progress 
of Evolution in England, 263 ; 
on bis works, 264 ; on the *• Do- 
Bcent of Man,’ 272 ; on the * Ex- 
pression of the Emi)tion8,' 279. 
Hilckels ‘Genertdlo Morphologic,’ 
* Kadiolaria,* * Sohftpfungs - Oos- 
olilohte/ and ^ Ursprung dcs 
MS^pcbefn-Geschlechts/ 262, 26;h 
^Nalilrliche Sohopfungm 
Qesohichte,’ 263 ; Huxley’s opin- 
ion of, 263. « 

Hagnn, James, on the reception of 
tSo ^ Doaoeni of lifon,’ 272. 
HaUQ^nrion, Mrs., letter to, on the 
^ *lBx|HPSsilaii of the Emotions/ 

B Mr.,12. 

Williain Snow, 122. 
on. Profeasor 8., opinion on 
sum nftW Viewi of WaUaoe and 
Bonrin il; eiitidsm on the 


theory of the origin of ipeoios, 

200 . 

Health, 68; improrod during the 
last ten years of life, 825. 

Heart, iiain felt in the region of the, 
28. 825, 826. 

Heilprin, Professor A., ‘The Ber- 
muda Islands/ 284. 

Heliotropism of sew^dlings, 318. 

Honslow, Professor, lectures by, at 
Cambridge, 18; introduction to, 
21 ; intimacy with, 107, 113; his 
opinion of Lyell’s ‘Principles,’ 
83; of the Darwinian theory, 
227. 

, letter from, on tho offer of 

the apj;>ointment to tho * Beagle,* 
IIG. 

, letter to, from Ror. G. 

Peacock, 115. 

, letters to relating to the 

appointment to tho ‘ Bt eglc/ 121, 
122; from Rio do Janeiro, 134; 
from Sydney, 138; from Sisrewg- 
biiry, 139; as to dcslinution of 
B]H*cinjen8 ofilhinted during tho 
voyage of tho ‘ Bengh*,’ 140. 

,lotteni'to 1H36-.18I2, 144; 

sending him tho ‘ Origin,’ 209. 

Herlyf^rt, John Maurice, 19 ; anoo- 
dotos frfmi, 105, 106, 108; letters 
to, 109 ; on tho ‘ South American 
Gi'ology/ 1.54. 

Her/napijrodil<> flower<), first idea of 
crass-fortilisution of, 800. 

Hcrschel, Sir J., acquaintance with, 
31 ; letter from Sir 0. Ly eli to, 
on tlm theory of ooral-rectH, 153; 
his opinion of tho * Origin,' 220. 

Hetorostyled plants, 311 ; some 
forms of fertilisation of, anah^oos 
to hybridisation, 812. 

‘Historical Sketch of tho Recent 
Prr>gros8 of Opinion on the Origin 
of Species,’ 246.* 

Hoaies, ft3. 

Holidays, 81. 

Holland, photograph * album ra* 
ceivod from, 298. 

Holland, Sir H., hk opinions of the 
theory, 215. 

Holmg:^ Frithlof, letisr tO| on 
vivisection, 289. 
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Hooker, Sir J. D., on the training 
obtained bj the work on Cirri- 
pedea, 156; letters from, on the 
* Origin of Sj^os,* 188, 21 1, 220 ; 
epeeoh at Oxford, in answer to 
Bishop 'Wilbt rforce, 289; review 
of the * Fertilisation of Orchids * 
by, 809. 

, letters to, 158; on cool- 

lants, 158. 159 ; aonotincing 
eath of R. W. Darwin, and an 
intention to try water-cnre, 160; 
on the awaru of tlie Royal 
Society’s Medal, 162; on the 
theory of the origin of species, 
178, 177 ; oirripediul work, 177 ; 
on the Philosophical Club, 178 ; 
on the germination of soiiked 
seeds, 179, 180. on the repara- 
tion of a sketch of tlie theory of 
species, 161 ; on the papers read 
before tiie Linnean Society, 187, 
190 ; on the * Abstract,* 192. 193. 
294. 200 : on thistle-soods, 103 ; 
on Wallace's letter, 194; on the 
arraugoment with Mr. Marray, 
198; on Professor Haughton’s 
remarkR, 200 ; on style and varia- 
bility, 201 ; oil the completion of 
proof-sheets, 202 ; on the review 
of the ‘ Origin * in the Mh^njeum, 
211,212; on his review in the 
Oardener$^ Chronicle^ 224 ; on tho 

£ regress of opinion, “230 ; on hfr. 

latthow’s claim of priority and 
tho *Kdinburgii Review,’ 232; 
on the Gamoridge opposition, 
234; on the British Absooiation 
disenssion, 241 ; on the review in 
the ‘ Qnarterly,’ 242 ; on tho 
corrections in the new edition, 
246; on Lyell’s ‘Antiquity of 
Man,’ 253; on letters in the 
pap^ 259; on the completion 
and publication of the b^k on 
* Vamtimi under Domestication,’ 
266, 267 ; on pangenesit, 266 ; on 
work, 2^ ; on a visit to Wales, 
278; on a new French transla- 
tion of the * Origin,’ 275 ; on the 
life of Erasmus Darwin. 287 ; on 
Mr. Ouless* portrait, 292 ; on the 
earthworm, 285 ; on the fertilisa- 


HIJXLET. 

tion of Orchids, 297, 863, 304, 
805, 806, 807 : on establish a 
hot-house, 307 ; on his review of 
the * Fertilisation of Orchids,’ 809 ; 
on climbing plants, 814 : on the 
‘Insectivorous Plants,' 819, 821 ; 
on the movements of plants, 316; 
on health and work, .826. 

Hooker, Hir J. D., ‘Himalayan 
Journal,* 162. 

Horner, Leonard, 14. 

Horses, humanity to, 287. 

Ifot-house, building of, 807. 

Humboldt, Buron A. vou, meetiiw 
with, 34 : Ills opinion of O. 
Darwin, 155. 

Humboldt’s ‘Personal Narrative,’ 
23. 

Huth, Mr., on * OonsaDguineous 
Marriage,* 53, 

Hutton, Prof. F. W., letter to, on 
his review of the * Origin,’ 250. 

Huxley, Prof. T. H., on the value 
as training, of Darwin’s work on 
tlie Cirripedes, 157 ; on tho 
theory of evolution, 155-169; 
rt^view of the ‘Origin’ in the 
‘Westminster Review,* 281 ; 
reply to Owen, on the Brain 
in Man and the Gorilla, 287; 
speech at Oxford, in answer to the 
Bishoi), 238 ; lectures on * Our 
Knowlcilge of the causes of 
Organic Nature,’ 253, note; 
opinion of U^kcl’s work, 263; 
on tho progress of the doctrine 
of evolution, 271 ; article in the 
* Contemporary Reriew,’ sgainsl 
Mivart, and the Quarterly re- 
viewer of the ‘ Descent of S|jMb* 
276 ; iectnre on * the Comt^ oi 
Age of the Origin of Species,* 
294 ; on teleology, 298. 

letters ftom, on the ‘Origin 

of Species,’ 218; on the dis- 
ouarion at Oxford, 240. 

, letters tor— <m hisidoption * 

of tiie theory, 214 ; (n^ the imew 
in the Timei^ 221 ; on the tdfect 
of reviews, 244 ; on his Edin- 
burgh lectaresi» 250; on ‘the 
coming of age of the Qr%in ci 
I Species.' 294 ; last letter 827« 
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BybriditaiioT), analofi^ of, Trith 
aome forms of fertilisation of 
heterortyled plants, 812. 
Hybridism, 183. 

Hybrids, sterility of, 183. 
Hydio^thio oBtablishments, visits 

losorovHONiDA, ood their func- 
tion, 236. 

Ukley, residence at. in 1SS9 . . 206. 
111-hcslth, 32, 89, 102, 149, 158, 
160. 268. 

Immortality of the 8ouI, 61. 

Innes, Rev. J. Brodie, 76, 91. 

on Darwin's position with 

romird to thoolo^^ionl views, 229 ; 
note on the rt^viow in tho * Quar- 
terly ’ and Darwin's anprooittUon 
of it, 242, not/'. 

*lnBectiv(t^>us Plants,' work on the 
819-322 : publication of, 47, 322. 
Insects, 10; Ofo^ncy of, in <u^>ss- 
fertiUsatiou. 300. 

Institute of Fiance, election as a 
oorresp.udittg membt'r of the 
B<»tanica1 section of the, 292. 
Isolation, effects r>f, 278. 

Jackson, B. Daydnn, preparation 
of the Kew-Index plaecMl under 
the charge of, 323. 

JenJein, Floeming, review of iho 

* Origin,' 274. 

JoDyns, Rev. I^ioonarcl, acquaintance 
with, 22; his opinion of the 
theory, 228. 

— — , letters to : —on the * Origin 
of Species,' 269; on checks to { 
'Ijicreaae of species, 175; on his j 

* Observations in Natural His- j 

im,' 175; on the immutability | 
of Sj^ies, 176. • 

Jo&et, Dr. Beuoe, treatment by, 
825. 

*Jonnial of Beseaiebes,' 88, 143; 
pobUootkm of the second edition 
of ^*154; differences in tho 
two edftioiui of the, with regard i 
to the theory of spedos, 170. 
^Jndd, Prof., on Coral R^s, 261 ; j 
^ on Hr. Darwin's intention to j 
devote a certain sum to the ad- { 
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vancoment of Boientifio interests 
823. 

Jukes, Prof. Joseph B., 230. 


Kkw-Ini)EX of plant names, 322; 
endowment or, by Mr. Darwin, 
822. 


Kidney-beans, fertilisation of, 301. 

Kingsley, Rev. Charles, letter from, 
on tho ‘Origin of Biwicies,* 228; 
on the progress of tlic theory of 
Evolution, 258. 

Kossutli, character of, 184. 

Krause, Ernst, ‘Life of Erasmus 
Darwin,’ 18; on llib'kel'ssorvioos 
to the cttuw- of Evolution in 
(ierniany, 262; on tho work of 
Dr. Erosiiiiis Darwin, 286. 


Lamakck's philosophy, 166. 

views, relcroucts to, 174, 

177, 267, 256. 

Lankester, E, Kay, loiter to, on the 
rece ption of itm • Deswnt of Man,’ 
272. 

Lo/<t words, Si.: 7. 

Lathijrw fertilisation 

of, by k*eB, 301. 

Laws, designed, 236. 

Leibnitz, objections raised by, to 
Nvwtou’H law of (Iravitation, 229. 

Le^rherKtultitiy fertiliwalion of, 868. 

Luwtjs, O. II., review of the ‘ Varia- 
tion of Animals and Plants,’ in 
tlio Pall Mall Oaiettef 208. 

Life, origin of, 257. 

Light, gravity, &c., acting us 
stiimdi, 318. 

Lightning, 2.86. 

hinaria vulmrit, obserYatioris on 
cross- and self-fertilisation in, 
311. 

Lindloy, John, 162. 

Linnean fckwiety, joint paper with 
A. K. Wallace, read Wore the, 
187 ; portrait at the, 292. 

Linum flavum, dimorphism 45. 

List of naturalists who had adopted 
the theory In March, 1 860.. 2:^. 

Literature, taste in, 50. 

Little-Go, passed, 111. 

LoMta /ulgeMt ooi self-fcrtiliiablc, 
802. 
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liouclon, resiilenoo in, 81-87 ; from 
1886 to 1842.. H0-U9. 

‘fjondoo R<*viow/ renew of the 
‘ Fort ilitiat ion of Orchidi * in the, 
808. 

Lonsiilo, W., 141. 

LnhlHK'.k, Hir John, lottar from, to ; 
W. K. Darwin, on the funural in ! 
WoBtminnUT Abbi y, 829; lottor } 
to on bt'Otle colloctlng. 194. } 

Lyell, Sir Cliurles, acauaintanco ; 
witli, 81 ; oharaotor or, 83 ; in« ! 
iluonoo of, on Gooloflry* •'iS ; poo- ' 
loplcal views, 185; on Darwins | 
<h«ory of rf)ral islands, 153; ! 
extract of letter t«), on the treatise 
<11 volciinii* islands, 154 ; attitude 
towards tta- doctrine of Kv*»ln- j 
tion, lt>7, 2tJ0; announciment of ; 
the fortheoruirip ‘ Oriplu Spe- , 
oies.’ to the Ilritish AH.*«K’iation ■’ 
at AlKTdi'en in 1859.. 202; letter 
from, critieisinp the ‘Origin,* 
200; Bishop Wilbiirforce’s rc- 
nmrivS uj'on, 242, note ; imdina- 
tion to ui‘cept tlio notion of d(*K'gn, 
249 : on Darwin’s views, 2.'>d : on 
the • Ferti lisut ion »»f (.M’hids,* 309. 

, 8ir Clhurles, letters to, 145, 
148 -on tlu' s<*eond edition of 
the ‘ Juunial of Ile-.eAiol.es,’ 154 ; 
on the Tm'ipt of Wallare’s invper, | 
IS;^, 18d; on the pajK'n* rojul l*o- j 
fore tho Inu'nnin ScK'iety, 191 ; ) 
on tho incKle of puhlicatioii of tho 
‘Origin,* 190, 198; with proof- 
sheets, 203; on tho announcement 
of the work of tho British Asso- 
ciation, 203; on bis lulopiion of 
(he thwvry of descimt, 212; on 
ebjectors to the thtnary of dortcent, 
218,219; on the stxjoud edition 
of the * Origin,' 218, 223; on the 
rt'viow of the ‘Origin* in the 
' .\nnal8,* 227; on ob jeelions, 
*229, on tho review in the * Edin- 
burgh Review, * and on Matthew’s 
anticipation of the theory of 
Natural SeW'tiou, 232 ; on <h»sign 
in vunation, ‘2H4; on the *Au- 
ti'piity of Man,’ £55. 256 ; on the 
pr^jgress of opinion, 260: on ‘ Pan- 
genesis,’ 260 • on Droat ra, 320. 
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Lyell, Sir Charles, ‘Aiitiquitr of 
Man,’ 254, 255. 

‘ Elements of Geology,* 145. 

‘ Principles of Geology.* 108 1 

tenth edition of, 260. 

L^tktum, trimorphism of, 45. 


Macaulay, meeting with, 35. 

Macgillivray, William, 15. 

Mackiuto.sh, Sir James, meeting 
with, 1C. 

‘ Macmillan’s Majrazint*,’ review of 
tho ‘ Origin ’ in, by H. Fawoett, 
289, note. 

Maemueheniny 142- 

Mad-houso, attemid to free a patient 
from a, 2.S7, w//^. 

Moor, visits to, 15, 10. 

Malay Archipelago, W ul loco’s ‘Zoo - 
logirjsal Geography' ' of the, 227. 

Malays, oxp^i^l8ion in the, ‘270. 

Malthuii on /V>;>«/ution, 40, 189. 

Malvern, Hydropathic treatment at* 
39, ICO. 

Mammalia, fossil from South 
America, 142. 

Man, descent of, 46; objections to 
discu.'ising origin of, 183; brain 
of, and that of the gorilla 237 ; 
iniluenco of kcxuiiI Htdc3ction u^Km 
the races of. 270 ; work on, 268. 

■Marriage, 32, 148. 

Mathematics, dithcnltit s with. 108 ; 
distaste for the stnd^ of, 17. 

Matthew, Patrick, claim of priority* 
in the theorv of Natural Seleo^m. 
232. 

* M^*dioo-Chi^^I•gioal Review,* re- 
view of the ‘Origin* in Ut%4>y 
W. B. Ct'rjHHiter, 231. * 

Mcliersb, Admiral, it>miuieceiioes 
of C. Dawin. 126. 

Mendoza, 136. 

Mental |»ecnliari(ies, 49-54. 

Mirro«so|>c», 92 ; ct>mp»>nnd, 158. 

31imicry, H. W. Bates on, 25L 

Minerals, cnlkeiing, 10 . • 

Miracles, 58. 

Mivart’s ‘ Genesis of Species,* 275. 

Moor Park, Hydropathic estaUish- 
ment at, 41,' ^ 

tvator-enre at 184. 
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MOOKK« 

Mooie, Dr. KormaTi, ireaim«Ttt by, 
827. 

AfornKXisf, 806. 

Mothfl, white, Mr. Weir’s ohsor^a- 
tions oa, 270. 

Motlev, nteetinj^ with. 86. 

Mould, formation of, by the agency 
of ^rthwoniiS. pa|>or on the, 
88, 49; publication of book on 
the, 285. 

* Mount,’ tho f^h^(^w8bur}^ Charles 
Darwin’s birlhplac^i, 2. 

Muller, Frit*, cmbryolopoal re- 
searchoB of, 43. 

, * Fiir Darwin,’ 262 ; * Facets 

end arpruraontB for Darwin,* 262. 

, Fiitz, olw'rvations on 
branch'tciHli t la, i 1 5 

, Hermann, 262 : on golf- 

fortUi»<ntion of j)lftnt«, 48: on 
Spreiigora viewm as to cross- 
fortiliMitiou, two. 

.Murray, Jolm, oriticisras on the 
Darwinian theory of ooral forma- 
Uon, 282. 

Mornity. John, letters to : — relating 
to tit publication of the ‘Origin 
of SjK'dos,* 11»1),201, 20 i; on the 
reception of the ‘Origin* in (be 
United States, 226 no/s; on tho 
tiiird edition of tho ‘ Origin,’ 2 15 ; 
on critiquos of Die * D<*he(mt of 
Man,* 273; on tim publication of 
the ‘ Fertilisation of < trciiids,’ 297, 
308: onthepuhlicution of ‘Climb- 
ing Plants,’ 315. 

Music, eifects of, 50 ; fondneas for, 
77, 107 ; taste for, at Cambridge, 
19. 

JiTyMon, 142. 

Nambs of garden plants, difficulty 
of obtaining, 308. • 

Naples, Zrxilogioal Station, dona- 
tion of £100 to the, for ap/jaratus, 
298. 

*Nash, MtBv, reminiscences of Mr. 
Darwin, 87, 

Natural History, early taste for, 6. 

— ■ seloRtion, 16 . 5 , 190 . 

■ belief in. founded on gene- 

^ral ooDsiderations, 258; H, C. 
Watson on, 168; priority in the 


ORlOIIf 

ihitor)*^ of, olaiiiiod by Mr. Patrick 
Matthew, 282 ; Sedgwick on, 
216. 

Naturalists, list of, who had adopteil 
the tbfjory in March, I860. .2^. 

NahtralinCi Voyooc, 170, 

♦Nrttim ,* mvlow iu, 315, 

*• Nervous syntom <if '* iMwera, 321. 

Newton, I’rof. A., letter to, *268. 

Newton’s ‘ Law of (Gravitation,' ob- 
jections miseil by Loibnits to, 
229. 

Nicknames on hoiird the 
126. 

Nitrogenous ooinpf»iinds, detection 
of, by the IciivCK of Vtmna, 820. 

* Nom(‘»iclab‘r,* 322 ; eiidowmcnt 
by Mr. Danvio, 32‘2; pliiii of the, 
323. 

Nonienclatun*. lil t'd of ri'form in, 
159. 

N(meon/orm/»l^ review of the ' Dc- 
sc<‘Mt of Man * in the, 273. 

‘North Dritish Keview/ review ot 
tho ‘Orijrin* in tho, *235, 274. 

North WftToB, fours through, 15; 
tour in, 32; visit to, with Sedg- 
wick, 24; visit hi, in i 869.. 273. 

Nose, objoction (o 8lmp«‘ of, 26. 

Novels, liking for, 50, 77, 

Nuptial dress of uniiiialH, 270, 

OttSKiiVATioN, metlauls of, 94, 95. 

[K)wer of, 52. 

Old Tchtaiuont. Darwinian theory 
ronUdm d iii tlio, 42, 

Oliver, Pfr»r., upproval of Iht' work 
on the ‘ Fertilisation of Orchids,' 
SD8. 

Orchids, fertiHj^utiou of, Vicariiig i J 
the, on the thmry of Natural 
Holection, 297; fertilisation of, 
work on the, 245; liornologios of, 
304; study of, 303,304; ploiisuro 
of invi;htig<»fi'ig. 310. 

Orchin pgramidalh, adaptation in, 

Orders, though is of taking, 108. 

Organw, rudini^ntarv, (yjinparison 
of, with UTiaourulod letters in 
words, 268. 

OiJgiiJ of Ppecies, first notes on the, 
31 ; investigations upon 39- 
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41 ; pro^sa of tlie theory of th^ 
165; difference* in the two edi- 
tion* of the * Journal * with regard 
to the, 170; extracts from note- 
books on the, 160 ; first sketch of 
work on the, 170 ; essay of 1844 
on the, 171. 

‘ Ori^fin of SjH.'oies,* jiublioftlion of 
Che first oaition of the, 41, 206 ; 
BUGoeas of the, 42 ; reviews of the, 
in the Athenmuum, 211, 212; in 
' Macmillai** Magazine,* 2111; in 
the T/mes, 221 ; in tlie Oanknera* 
Chronicle, 224 ; in tlie * Annals and 
Magazine of Natural History,* 
227 ; in the SjHciaUtr, 231 ; in 
the 'llibliothl-que Univorselle de 
Qenfevo,' 231 ; in the * Medico- 
Ohirurgiral Review,* 231 ; iji the 
‘ WestmlnstiiT Review,* 231 ; in 
the ‘Edinburgh Review,* 232, 
238, 235 ; in tlio * North Ilritish 
Review,* 285; in the Saturday 
Jimevit 236; in the ‘Quarterly 
Review,* 242 ; In the ‘ Geologist,* 
250. 

publiwtinn of the second 

edition of th(s 223, 

third edition, oommenoo- 

ment of work upon the, 245. 

publication of the fiftli edi- 
tion of the, 274, 275. 

sixth edition, publication of 

the, 275. 

the * Coming of Ago ' of the 

294. 

Ouloes, W., portrait of Mr. Darwin 
by, 292. 

Owon, Sir R.,on the difforonc<» 1 k>- 
tween the brains of man and the 
Gorilln, 237 ; reply to Lyrll, on 
thediflieTcnou between the bninan 
and simian brains, 258 ; claim of 
priority, 275. 

Oxford, jJritiah Association Moot- 
ing, diaonasion at, 236-239. 


Palby* 8 writings, study of, 18. 

PaU Mall Catette, review of the 
Variation of Animals and Plunta,* 
in the, 267. 

Pangenods, 266. 


pnmnosB. 

Papilionacom, ytapers on mcsa-fei^ 
tilisatioD of, 301. 

Parallel roads of Glen Boy, paper 
on the, 146. 

Parasitic worms, ex|K‘rimeiiti on, 
290. 

Parslow, Joseph, 150, note, 

* Parthenon,* review of the ‘ Fertili- 

sation of (> diids,’ in the, 308. 

PaHtenr^B results upon the germs of 
diseases, 200. 

Patagonia, 29. 

Peacock, Ilov. Ororge, letter from, 
to Professor He.nslow, 115. 

Philosophical (Mub, 178. 

Magazine, 25. 

Photograpli-albums received from 
Germany and Holland. 293. 

Piotc't, Profess* »f F, J., review of tlie 
‘Origin* in the ' Bibliothhqne 
Univorselle,* 231. 

Picturcs, taste for, acquired at 0am- 
bridge, 19. 

Pig* > 008 , nasal bones of, 249. 

Plants, climbing, 45, 913-815; 
insectivorous, 47, 319-322 ; power 
of movement in, 48, 315-319; 
prden, difficulty of naming, 808 ; 
neterostyled, poly^mous, dico- 
oioiiR and gynodioeeions, 311. 

Pleasimiblo sensiitions, irifiuenoe of, 
in Natural Selocticm, 60. 

Plinian Booiety, 18. 

Poetry, taste for, 9; failure of taste 
for, 50. 

Pollen, conveyance of^ by the wing! 
of butterflies and moths, 802. 

, differences in the two flma 

of Primrose, 312. 

“ Pf llv,** ibe fox-terrier, 70. 

PtmtoddeOa, egv-oases oi^ IX " 

Portraits, list of, 831. 

** Pour le Mdrite,** the orto, 291, 

itoto. 

Pontor Pigeons, 234. 

Powell, Prof. Baden, his opinioit oa 
the structure of the eye, 228. * 

* Power of M«:»vemeiit inP'lMils/ 4X 

315-319; publication of tire, SIX 

Proyer, ProL W., letter to* 26X 

Primrose, heterostyled floweis of 
the, 811 : differences of theiwlki 
in the two forms of the, 1H2. 
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PBtXTLA. 

Prjmtila, dimorphism of, paper on 
the. 45. 

PrimtUm, said to have produced 
seed without access of insects. 
58. 

Profotfs, 247. 

Publication of the ‘ Origin of Bpe- 
des.' arrangements oonnootcd 
with the, 196-^200. 

Publications, account of, 38-49. 

Pvblio 0;>t»fon, squib in, 259. 

Quartehly Journal of Science, 
review of the ‘ Expression of the 
Emotions/ in the, 279. 

Quarterly Review,* review of the 
‘Origin* in Uio, 242: Darwin’s 
appreciation of it, 242, mjle ; re- 
view of the * Descent of Man * in 
the. 276. 




Babbits, assertcil close interbreed- 
ing of, 53. 

Baniaay, Sir Andrew, 230. 

, Mr.. 2.3. 

Beade, T. Mel lard, note to, on the 
earth Aorinm 285. 

Belli, Dr. J. J., u(?couDt of tho 
Bermudas, 281. 

Beiowald, M., French translation 
of the ‘ Origin * by, 275. 

Religious views, 55-65 ; general 
itatemont of, 57-62. 

Beyereo<*e, development of the 
bump of, 17. 

Reversion, 201. 

Reviewers, 48. 

Rich. Anthony, letter to, on the 
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